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APVE&TISEMENT FROM TBE PUBLISHER. 


Ik our Advertisement which accompanied the 
“ Histort op Exotic Moths,” which immediately 
preceded the present Volume, we expressed a fond 
hope, that this Third Volume of the Biros op 
Britain would have made its appearance before 
the expiry of last year ; but, after the most anxious 
solicitude and most strenuous exertions, we have 
only now been able to i>|ing it before our Sub- 
scri^rs. It is, however, the TAfr^'/ourlA of the 
Series, so that only six more r0l|Oire to be got out 
to complete our original plan *, and it may be relied 
upon, that no efforts will be awanting mi our part 
to fidfU our Ong^igeitten^ with our most libera), 
patiei^ aad.iodttlgent supportm. . 
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ADVEBTISEMEHT. 


While wo, with the utmost sincerity, attempt to 
^ve expression to our feelings upon this point, for 
we can never lose sight of the indulgent patronage 
befdowcd upon our lengthened exertions in this 
W<wk, since its commencement in the year 1833, 
yet we most cordially thank those numerous kind 
anonymous Friends, who so much deploy the pro* 
spect of the termination of Thb Naturaijst’s 
Libra RY. But, although we purpose to conclude 
the Scries with the 

FORTIETH VOLUME, 

yet every one knows, that our labours, though ex- 
tending so far, only open up, or preface the subject 
of Natural Science ; for, if encouragement is still 
held out to us, other Volumes, upon a similar Plan, 
will be sure to follow the completion of the present, 
with this advantage, that while they will form a 
Sbuubb or SUPPLKKBNT to the LiBRARY/they will 
be distinct and insulated from it ; for, we are now 
persuaded, that a long Series of such Works, ex- 
tending to so many Volumes, and spread over so 
long a period ui the Publication, subject Purchasers 
to a tax far too heavy be borne, and of far too 
long continuance to be satisfactory, either to the 
Public or Publishers. 

In the Prriiniiiiary Note to our last PublidUion, 
we attempted to express th^ sentiments, and to 
give similar explanations; but the multitude of 
anxious inquiries after various Departments ^ 
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tural History^ not nt in our pages, force 

us again to iopeaji f h^t ifO then held forth. 

The subjects of tlis Wiab^ Six Voliimes are 
the following : — 

1. iNTRODUCT^N TO THi MAififitu, by Colood Hsmiltoii 

Smith, in Thioh the Planti^do FtmUyi sad other 
Branchee not embmeed, ar imperfbotly dewbed In the 
other Yioinmea, will be espeoiftUy dilaM upon. 

2. Sott Birds, by the Editor, embmeins a Oiaas of Omltho- 

logioai Forms and Coloi^ng, rivalling all which iiave 
preceded them. 

3. British Birds, Part Fourth ; the oonclnslon of this sab- 

ject, by the Editor. 

4. British Fisrm, Part First, by Dr. R. Hamilton, Author 

of our Volumei on the Marine AmphiblsB, and that on 
Whales, &o. 

A. British Fisais, Part Second, by tlie same Author, 

G. Fishxs of British Quuna, Part Second, by Sohom- 
burs^ 

The whole of the above are in the Press, and 
considerable progress has been made with them, 
and we can confidently assert, that ere long, we 
shall be able to terminate the Scries. 


3, Sr. Jamis Souari, 
Aford. jL842. 
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JOHN WALKER, D.D. 


John Walker, O.D., was born towards the begin- 
ning of the last century in the Canongate suburb of 
Edinburgh, and received his edneation at the gram- 
mar-school of that district, of which his father was 
at tiic time rector. His early proficiency in classical 
literature is said to have been so great, that he was 
able to relish Homer at ten years of age ; and if 
this be correct, he must have owed much to paternal 
instruction. 

Ho tells us himself, in a letter to Lord Karnes, 
tliat he was a kind of naturalist by intuition : Let 
your lordship pursue the analogy between plants 
and mankind as far as you will, it is not likely I 
shall be as much offended as with my friend Lin- 
naeus. I have been, from my cradh^ fond of vege- 
table life; and, though 1 like my species and the 
rank I hold in tKe creation, I declare I would sooner 
claim^kindred to an oak or to an apple-tree than to 
an ape.' 
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Tills predilection was confirmed and directed by 
Sutherland's “ Hortus lEdinburgensis," published in 
the year 1084 . The author is thus characterised by 
Bishop Nicholson, in his “ Scottish Historical Li- 
brary," “ The best advances in botany made in 
Scotland are owing to the extraordinary skill and 
industry of Mr. James* Sutherland, the present 
worthy overseer of the Royal and Physic Gardens 
at Edinburgh, whose happy labours and settlement 
in that city are justly registered among the many 
and great benefits for which she will ever be in- 
debted to the memory of Sir Andrew Balfour and 
Dr. AValkcr mentions this performance ‘‘ as a book 
I liav(; Honu? respwt for, as it was the first on 
botany 1 ever pcrusc<l, when tem years old: con- 
taining a catalogue both considerable and accurate 
for that period.” 

From the Canongatc high-school he was sent to 
the university, to prosecute that course of study 
pri*scrihed by tlio Church of Scotland to candidates 
for the sacred ministry within her pale. While 
engtigi'd in these pri'paratory lahours, about the year 
1750, his attention was attracUMl by the museum of 
Sir Andn^w Balfour, the sight of which first inspired 
him with an attachment to natural history that 
operated [Kiwerfully upon his mind and fuU*^ pur- 
suits, and which he never lost. 

It is melancholy to relate the fate of a museum 
that had cost the collector forty years of unreniitted 
attontiou, and which, after his death, had been de- 
posited in the ball of the old college of kld^mrsh. 
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then the library-hall, and was believed to be the 
most considerable that was in the possession of any 
university in Europe. There it reiiiamed for many 
years, useless and neglected, some parts of it going 
to decay and others abstracted ; till, soon after the 
period that Mr. Walker had seen it, it was dislodged 
from the hall where it had been so long kept ; was 
thrown aside and farther and farther dilapidated, 
and at length almost completely demolished. 

In the year 1782, wiien the Doctor filled the 
natural history chair, he extracted out of its mins 
and rubbish many pieces still valuable and useful 
and placed them in the best order he could ; and 
adds, in the conclusion of the account from which 
the above is taken, ‘‘ These I hope may now re- 
main long ill this place, and be considered im so 
many precious relics of the first naturalist, and one 
of the best and greatest men tliis country has pro- 
duced.”* 

Unfortunately the Doctors anticipations were 
not destined to ho realized. Ho had colh?ctcd, for 
the use of his class, a number of specimens, which 
he added to the pitiful remains of Balfour ; but he 
had not the generosity to bt^stow” them on the 
public, or perhaps did not consider them worth a 
bequest; and at his death the museum, and the 
remains he seemed so desirous to preserve, under- 
went a second spoliation; and the miserable frsg- 
raedts left were of little benefit to his more eminent 
suacessor, who presented his own private collection 
Mcinoin of Sir Andrew Balfour, Tracts, 365. 
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to the public, and may thus be considered the 
founder as well as the builder of that splendid 
museum, which is the boast of our uniTersity, and 
one of the most attractive as well as useful objects 
of curiosity in our city. 

When Mr. Walker had finished with propriety 
liis preliminary course at the university, and gone 
through with approbation his trials before the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, he was licensed to preach the 
gospel. He did not, however, continue long what 
is called a probationer, having been ordained as 
minister of the parish of Glencross on the 13th day 
of September, 1758. This parish, which lies south 
from Edinburgh seven miles, was delightfully situ- 
ated for a botanist, among the Pentland heights ; 
and hero Mr. Walker spent the next four years of 
his life, assiduously cultivating the science ho loved, 
not only amid the romantic scenery by which he 
was surroui\<:led, but making extensive excursions 
to explore the vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
throughout the country, and examine any of the 
rentarkablo iiroductions of nature which claimed the 
attention of a philosopher. 

Among the acquaintance he formed at this time, 
and with whom he ever after kept up a correspond- 
ence upon subjects in which they both felt equsdly 
iuteiestcd, was the ilonourable Henry I'^me of 
Karnes, one of the senators of the college of justice, 
, better ^nown as Lord Karnes ; aud one of Aeir 
great bonds of connexion was a desife for the im- 
provement of the Highlands and Islands of S^ptiand. 
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After the rebellion of the act which an- 

nexed the forfeited estates to the crown declarei the 
special purposes of that annexation to be for ^ civi- 
lizing the inhabitants on the said estates and those 
of the other parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland; promotiiig among them the Protestant 
religion^ good government^ industry, and manufac- 
tures, and the principles of loyalty, and no other 
imrposes.** Tho produce of the estates was to bo 
expended on the erection of schools for the educa- 
tion of youth, to instruct them in agriculture and 
manufactures, and also to erect and institute manu- 
factures; and the execution of these great and 
benevolent public purposes was entrusted to com- 
missioners, under tho tit}e of The Board of An- 
nexed Estates," of which Lord Karnes was one of 
the most active members. Dr. Walker, who was 
then a frequent visitor *of his lordship’s, gives the 
following pleasing trait of his attention to tho poor 
claimants. 

“ I have frequently visited him of a morning ; 
and his breakfast, which was at an early hour, was 
a very elegant one, and usually a sort of levee,” — 

and I seldom missed finding in the lobby some 
tradesmen or countrymen, who came to speak to 
him about applications they had made to the Board 
of Tkustees for bounties or premiums for new inven- 
tions, or to the Commissioners of Annexed Estates ; 
and all such applications he lisiMied to with the 
nlmoe^ attmitkm. To do Mrs. Drummond justice, 
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she never failed to remind him of these poor peti> 
tionm and their claimS) in which, to say the truth, 
she took great interest herself. She was an ad- 
mirable woman, and seconded all her husbands 
useful plans." 

In 1759 he met Benjamin Franklin, who'^visitcd 
Lord Karnes that year, and received firom him, in 
conversation, tlio account of the pines and the hic- 
cory, and other trees of America, mentioned in his 
tract, ** Remarkable Trees in Scotland a tract for 
which he must have betm collecting materials at 
this time. And to this period, from internal evi- 
dence, though it has no date, I feel inclined to place 
his Mineralogical Journal from Edinburgh to El- 
liott," the tenth of his tracts. 

At Glencross he also had the good fbrtune to be 
introduce<l to Mr. Tytler of Woodhousclec, after- 
wards Lord WoodhouMtdcc, Whoso friendship he long 
enjoyed, and who, in his “ Life of I^ord Karnes/' 
when noticing the Ductoi^s death, says, that he lost 
in him one of his earliest and most valued friends. 

In the year 1762 he was presented to the parish 
of Moftat by tlie Earl of Hopeton, and settled there 
on the 13th of July, where he continued unremit- 
tingly to pursue his favourite employments, improv- 
ing himself^ silently but not unohservedly, till 1764, 
when he was recommended by Lord Karnes to tb *^ 
Oommisaioneni of Annexed Estates, as a person most 
eminently qualified by his uncommon natural talents 
and scientifiDncquiiemcnts to make a survey of the 
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Western Islands^ with regard to their moral and 
ph 3 r 8 ical state and capabilitiea for those improve^ 
ments which tbiy were so anxions to promote ; and 
accordingly he receiped the appointment. He was 
at the same time requested by the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge to visit their stations 
and report upon the progsess of their schools. ' Both 
of which objects he accomplished, much to the satis- 
faction of those who had employed him. 

The Report which he made to the Board of this 
journey, — which lasted seven months, during which 
he had traversed, by his own computation, a space 
of above three thousand miles by land and water, — 
relative to the then state of agriculture, fisheries, 
and manufactures in those, at that time, almost 
imknown regions, with an ample detail of the best 
means for their improvement, as suggested by the 
nature of the country and its local advantages, was 
esteemed highly interesting and important, but was 
not printed by the Commissioners. It was, how- 
ever, found, after his death, among his papers, new 
modelled, and published by his friend Charles 
Stewart, printer (himself favourably known as the 
auUior of Elements of the Natural History of the 
Animal Kingdom"), under the title of An Econo- 
mical History of the Hebrides," 2 vols. 8vo. 

Although there has been a great and beneficial 
alteration in the state of the Hebrides since the days 
when this inspection took place, yet the following 
leU^r which he addressed to I^rd Karnes from the 
isle ol^Lewcs is not without interest. 
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^ Stotnowfty, August 17, 1764. 

“ My Lord,— *I/«6mTed yesterday the favour of 
your loiddbip's, and have iaken Ibis hist oppor- 
timiiyi nnce my last, to acquaint you with my 
progress. After leaving Isla, I proceed to Jura, 
Cobnsay, Otonsay, Icolmkill, Moll, Coll, Tirec, 
Bum, %g, and Caima ; after which 1 went through 
Barra, South and North Uist, Benbecola, Bemera, 
Valay, Pabbay, Ensay, and Harris^ and arrived 
yesterday at this place. 

1 have seen the most fertile lands I ever saw in 
my Hie, without cultivation ; a people by nature 
the most acute and sagacious, perfectly idle ; the 
most valuable fisheries, without lines or nets ; and 
in every comer one of the finest harbonrs that ever 
nature formed, a beautiful though useless void, as 
inanimate and unfrequented as those of the Terra 
AmtraliM. 

^ The only appearance of industry I have met 
with in the island is at this place. They have for 
some rime had a considerable fishery of cod and 
ling. Their greatest diseouragement is the dtffi- 
cnlty of procuring salt, and the hazard they run 
with salt^bonds. But that 1 hope will be removed 
in this comer by the erectimi of a custom-house, 
which was done yesterday* 

, ^ One of the most effectual encouragements of ilei 
fishery in the Wands, and I think the easiest and 
chsapsiri that has yet oceuned to me, would be 
JSIOOO worth of salt and casks hud up at onenor 
twer^roper placet, to bo sold to the inhabifiiuts at 
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prime cost. The herrings have been swarming 
since the end of last mouthy on the coasts both of 
the main-land and Long Isbmd ; but except a few 
taken in Skye, 1 have not seen nor heard of one kut 
being preserved. 

Lying at anchor last Monday night, in calm 
moon^ine, in the dne kmd-locked lake at Island 
Glass, in the Lowes, which is a circle of two miles, 
{perfectly snrroundcd with lofty mountains, I saw 
the water heaving with dsh, and felt even the air 
strongly impregnated with their smell. Three small 
Highland 3rawl8, each of them with an old tattered 
net, came alongside of us by daylight, loaded to the 
brim with the largest herrings 1 ever saw, which 
the poor people were anxious to sell at four-pence 
the six score, having no salt or casks to preserve 
them. And this is at present the case in every 
loch in these parts. 

When the spinning-school was erected here 
eight months ago, it met with the greatest opposi- 
tion from tlie people. No young women could be 
brought to it till they were compelled. To avoid 
this, great numbers of them got themselves mar- 
ried ! which was the case with several but of twelve 
years old ! ! But finding that this was to be no 
protection, th^ at length submitted, and ever since 
the school has continued ML They now find it 
both ea^ and profitable, and pursue It with a de- 
gree of spirit and cheerfulness which is very agree- 
able. I saw above fifty of them, ftom nine to 
twenty-five 3reafB of age, at their wheels, in one 
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room, whore a wheel was scarce ever known before. 
They seemed quite happy at their work, and all 
joined in a Highland song, which gave me more 
pleasure, if it be safe to own such an unpolite no- 
tion, than any concert I was ever present at. 

** The spinning-mistress, who is a wroman from 
Fife, I found under real, 1 may say, bodily amaze- 
ment, at the quick apprehension and docility of her 
scholars, who, though they understood not her lan- 
guage, comprehended in a day or two every thing 
she meant. I w'as not, however, so much surprised 
at this as the good woman seemed to bo, having 
been for two months past more and more convinced, 
that t!»e mind of man is to be observed more and 
more perfect as one moves northwards ; that a |)cnc- 
trating air seems to produce penetrating souls, and 
that wind and w'eather, the keener they are, appear 
to give the sharper edge to the human understand- 
ing. 

** 1 have met with a strong confirmation of my 
notion of raising hemp in the Western Islands. I 
was on Tuesday last on board of a herring-buss on 
Loch Shell, Iwund from Stornoway to the rendez- 
vous at Campbelton, w hose nets are wholly made 
of hemp which grew in the Lewes ; but there is not 
a stalk of it in any other of the islands. 

1 inquired carefully after the plant which dyes 
black without burning the cloth, and found it at 
leogili in South Uist, where, indeed, they make 
a fine blai^ with it 1 hope to have the pleasure 
of allowing it to your lordship in great plqpty in 
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Duddingston Loch.* But the franking act obliges 
mo to stop. 

“ I ever am, 

Your Lordship’s devoted Servant, 

John Walker." 

During this excursion he ascended the two high 
mountains called the Paps of Jura, chiefly for the 
purpose of making two experiments; the one to 
measure the height of the highest mountain, by the 
barometer, at its base and upon its summit; the 
other to ascertain wlicther boiling water is not of 
the same degree of heat at the tup of a mountain 
that it is at the bottom, or is visibly colder, by the 
thermometer, upon the mountain than upon the 
plain. 

His account of tliis excursion is beautifully told. 
“ Upon the 27th of June we filled a barometer at 
the shore of the Sound of Isla, at seven o clock in 
tlie morning ; and being placed at the level of the 
sea, the mercury stood at twenty-nine inches and 
scven>tentlis. At ten o'clock it stood at the same 
height, when we set off in order to ascend the 
mountain, which is one continued steep from that 
point of the shore. Some Highland gentlemen were 
so good as to go along to conduct us ; and a box 
with barometrical tub^ a telescope, largo kettle, 
water, fuel, provisions, and a couple of fowling- 
pieces, loaded seven or eight servante. 

The first part of our {>rogress lay through deep 
bogs, from which we sometimes found it very diffi- 
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cult to extricate ourselves. We then came to a 
chain of small but steep hills, where the heather 
struck us to the breast, and which were cut every- 
where with deep glens and gullies, which we could 
not have ascend on the opposite side, without the 
assisianee of the junipers and strong hcatl\pr with 
which they were covered.^ 

** We next travelled along the rocky skirts of 
three or four exteiisive hills, and came to a small 
gloomy lake at the foot of the highest mountain. 
Upon this side, which was to the south, we found 
the ascent impracticable, being so abrupt and full of 
precipices, which obliged us to make a circuit east. 
Here we had before us about fifteen hundred feet of 
perpendicular height, and composed entirely of loose 
rocks and stones. They lay upon the side of the 
mountain like a great stream, and upon the least 
motion gave way on all sides, which made our pro- 
gress both tedious and dangerous. With great dif- 
ficulty we made our way against these hurling ruins 
of the mountains; and at last, after an ascent of 
seven hoom, with excessive fatigue, we gained the 
summit. 

It was now fivo o'clock in the afternoon ; the 
day was serene, not a cloud in the firmament, and 
the atmosphere uncommonly clear; so that the 
view we now enjoyed of iho earth and ilie seas 
below, made us foiget the toil of our ascent. Every 
way we turned we had a prospect of sea and land 
as ikr as the eye could reach. The sea in mai^ 
places ittiinmg out into the sky, and in othei;^ ter- 
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niinated hy lands and islands of various shapes^ 
forming a very singular and grand horiaon. 

^ On one hand we had a thousand hillsi the whole 
alpine country of Argyleshiro, the ancient Albion ; 
here only our view was intercepted^ and that only 
by mountains in the distance. In another quarter, 
wc saw distinctly the whole of the Hebrides and 
Deucaledonian Ocean. Southwards, the vast pro- 
montory of Cantyre lay under our eye ; and beyond 
it, in one view, all the west of Scotland, rising to 
the great mass of mountiuns in tho head of Clydes* 
dale and Nithsdale; in another view, the spiry 
summits of Arran, and the whole Irish Sea, with its 
shores, to the Isle of Man. From the south to the 
west, the north of Ireland lay as a plain before us, 
further than the eye could reach. The impetuous 
strait between the Mull of Cantyre and the Fair 
Head, with its lofty clifls, was at hand; through 
w’hich the Irish Sea is filled every tide by the pour- 
ing in of the Atlantic. Tho promontory of tho 
Giant 8 Causeway appeared near and distinct ; and 
beyond it tho high land of Inis-huna, the north ex- 
tremity of Ireland ; beyond this, to the Hebrides, 
nothing but air and ocean. 

The emotions in the mind of the beholder, 
arising from the grandeur of this scene, are not to 
be excited by any description. The extent of pro- 
spect from this mountain is indeed surprising, not 
much under three hundred miles south and north. 
Bdt the curvature of the earth is here greatly over- 
come by the elevation of the spectator and the great 
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boight of the dletant lands. Nothing else could 
render the Isle of 8kyc and tho Isle of Man at the 
same time visible. At three such views, the naked 
eye might extend from the one extremity of Britain 
to the other. To stretch the eye over so many dif- 
ferent sens, over such a mulritude of islands, and 
such various countries in different kingdoms, is per- 
haps a scene that can nowliore be beheld in Europe 
but from the summit of Jura. 

“ During the time that our fire was kindling, we 
constructed a biirorncter, when the mercury stood 
at twenty-seven inches and one-tenth. Falirenlieit’s 
mercurial ihennometer was then ptit into the boiling 
water, in a kettle which had been made for the 
pur])ose ; and, after many re|H'ated immersions, was 
found to stand constantly at two hundred and sc'vcii 
degrees. Wo left the summit of the mountain at 
seven o'clock ; and left it indeed with regn't, having 
lieen so much delighted. We descended, not with- 
out some difficulty and danger, u]>on the wc'st side, 
where the mountain is very abnipt, and about mid- 
night arrived upon the Sound of Islay, at the place 
from which wc set out. Here wo again rej)eattHl 
our experiments. The same barometrical IuIk^ was 
filled, and at one o'clock in tlie morning the mercury 
stood, at tho love! of the sea, at twenty-nine inches 
and seven-tenths; the same height precisely aS 
which tt stood the preceding morning at seven 
o'clock. And as tho air and weatlier had been alto- 
gether serene, without tho least perceptible altcta- 
tioa during the intennedJate time, them was^eason 
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to thiok that we had now the altitude of the moun- 
tain with as great exactness as it could be taken by 
the barometer. 

“ We at the same time put the thermometer into 
boiling watcr^ and after repeated immcisions, it was 
observed to stand constantly at two hundred and 
thirteen degrees. The thermometer employed was 
one constructed by Professor Wilson at Glasgow, 
and we were tlierefore assured of its accuracy. The 
w’ater carried to the top of the mountain -was from 
a pure perennial spring on the shore of Jura ; and 
the water of the same fountain was employed in 
the repetition of tlic experiment. 

“ From these experiments, therefore, it ap])eani 
that a column of air of the height of this mountain 
is equal to two inches Jind six-tenths of mercury. 
And assuraidg Dr. Halleys calculation of ninety 
feet for each tenth, the pcq)endicular height of the 
mountain turns out to l>c 2tl40 English feet above 
the surface of the sea, which is just three hundred 
feet less than half a measured mile. 

Tlie ditference of the heat of boiling water, at 
the summit and at the bottom, appears from these 
ex{>erimenU to be (^qllal to six degrees of Fahren- 
heit's thennouicter ; and the height of the moun- 
tain, divided by this nuinl>cr, gives three hundred 
and ninety ft»ct for each degree.” 

The following is the Report which he made to 
the Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, 
concerning the state of the charity schools in the 
UigbUgidB and Islands. 
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It is proposed in the following Report, to lay 
before the Society an account of those schools whicli 
I had occasion to visit and examine last year, in 
the oouise of my journey through the Highlands 
and Islands ; to mark out those places where igno- 
fiaoe and superstition do most prevail, and where 
the inhabitants are mosb destitute of the means of 
instruction ; and to communicate tliosc observations 
which occurred to me, concerning the most proper 
methods of spreading the knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and the practice of its precepts, 
in those remote and unenlightened parts of the 
kingdom. 

On the 23d of June 1704, I visited the charity 
school in the parish of Kilchoman in the island of 
Isla, of which Doiigald M^lnnish is master. This 
school was erected only in the month of November 
preceding, and during the greatest part of the win- 
ter was attended by forty-seven scholars. On the 
above day in June, the number of scholars in it was 
forty-four, from five to eighteen years of age, who 
all appeared to be making very good proficiency. 
Of this number only four could speak English when 
they came to the school in November, and in June 
th^ were aU considerably advanced in speaking 
that tongue. None of these scholars come a^vc 
two miles to the school, and they are the children of 
the very poorest people, who without the opportunity 
of this school, could not possibly have their children 
educated. The school is kept in the church of Kil- 
chomao^ and the schoolmaster is precentor and 
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fH^on-clerk, The mtnieter officiatea at thia clmreh 
every other sabbath only, and on tbe sabbilh ha ia 
absent, the schooliDast^ convenes the sdiolite in 
tlie church, where he reads the Seriptur(NI» etamiDes 
them, and joins with them In p^lma ind i^ayor. 
1 ejEamined this school in preieiice of the 
Mr. M^J^a, minister of the parish, Robert (%mp« 
bell of Sunderland, and Alexan^ Canipbair of 
Ilalloal^ Esqrs., ruling ciders, from whom I had a 
very good character given of the schoolmastef< 

On the 29th of June, I visited the eitttrity 
school kept in the kland of Oolonsay, which is 
situated in the parish of Jura. Tliis island is eight 
miles long and three broad, and, with the ac^aoeiit 
island of Oronsay, contains four hundred and forty 
inhabitants. These islands are distant above twenty 
miles of sea firom Jura, and can only be visited by 
tlie minister twice a year. The school is kept' by 
Donald M^Loan, in a house built fof tliu purpose in 
the centre of tlie island. The number of sofaolaib in 
winter and spring Is usually between thirty and 
forty, and there were twenty>three attendi^ in 
June, from seven to nineteen years of age, Of Whbin 
the greatest part read the Soripturdavery dislindtly, 
1 was accompanied by Mr. Neil M^JLeod, miosito 
of Jura, Gilbert McLean, elder, Mr. younger 

of Colonsay, and Alexander of OfOiisn)^, 

Esq., rulmg elder, who sB attested riiO diligoiice Of 
the sdboolmastsr^ 

iheaMlof I visited tha^arity scliM 
kept io the i(imA of mria. It nm then attended 
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by ihirty-«6Vim who were all making' ex- 

cellent proficiency in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, under Donald Campbell, a very capable and 
diligent teacher. In the ielaiid and parish of Barra 
there are at present thirteen hundred people who 
are iPapiste, and only about filly Protestants. For 
many years the Popish parents would not send theif 
children to the Protestant school, but they have 
stneo got over that scruple, end send them now 
without reluctance. I was accompanied by Donald 
McNeil of Vatersay, Esq., ruling elder in the parish, 
a man of excellent principles and understanding, and 
the chief sup|>ort of the Protestant interest In this 
and the neighbouring islands. The good character 
which he and Uio other Protestants in the island 
gave of the schoolmaster, I had reason to think, 
iUfKm examination, to be very just. lie is at tho 
greatest pains to make the Popish children maii^tp 
those passages of Scripture tliat are most subvei^lve 
of Popery, and to ground them in catechisms 
and Confession of Faith, and is indeed a very assi- 
duous and useful master, lie complained much that 
ho had great difiiculty to live upon his salary, 
which is nine pounds, and if the society could aug- 
ment it four or five pounds, it wouUl be no more 
than what he really dcst»rvcs, and what the iippor- 
tant station he is placed in requires. 

Ou the Gist July, I examined the charity school 
in Soaih Uist, of which Donald M^ucen is master, 
lie was seven years schoolmaster in the Harris, be- 
fore the year 1733, when he was removed to4?outh 
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Uist^ where he has officiated ever since* The parish 
of South tfist contains two thousand two hundiicd 
people, of whom only two hundx^ and fifty are 
Protestants; and besid^ the island of South Uist, 
it comprehends the islands of Bcnbecula and Erisca, 
which altogether ooipposo a parish between thuty 
and forty miles long. Thp chanty school is at pre» 
sent, and has been kept for two years past, in the 
village of Kilbride, at the south extremity of Soutli 
Uist ; but for three years before it was settled here, 
it was kept in the island of Benbecula, and unless it 
be thus removed from place to place at proper pe> 
riods, it cannot have its full effect in instructing the 
inhabitants of such an extensive country. On the 
foresaid day, this school contained twenty scholars, 
most part of wliom were very well instructed in 
reading and speaking English. Tlie masters cha- 
ract<*r and diligence were well attested by Colin 
McDonald, Esq. younger of Boysdjilc, who is ruling 
(‘Ider, and by Ronald McDonald, Esq. younger of 
Clanronald. Ho received a box of books from the 
society in the year 1738, containing a doasen of 
Bibles and a dozen and a half of New Testaments, 
hut he has received none since that time ; and is at 
present in such want of catechisms for teaching 
the children tlie alphabet, that he is forced to make 
use of the leaves of other books for that purpose. 

** As tlio charity school kept at Balliloch, in 
North Uist, receives a vacation of twenty days in 
th^ beginning of August, this deprived me of jjpf 
oppor^umty of visiting the school, or of conveaf^ 
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with OkiMrlat Tewobi the schoi^aRler* The mims- 
ter, howereT) and the gentlemea of the countiy, 
gave him an ample ehaineter^ and a very good ac- 
eounl of the etaie> of the school^ at which them 
were thfarty^fiTe edbolaife attending upon the Ist of 
Atignet* 

Upon the 16th of Angoet, I vieited the society’s 
school kept at Stornoway in Ihe Lewes. In No- 
vember 1763» Neil M‘Lcod was appointed master 
of this school by the society; but giving up his 
ehaxge on the 19th of June J764, the Rev. Mr. 
Clark, mimater of the parish, and Mr. M‘Gillaivder, 
Mr, McKenzie of Seaforth s factor, with the appro^* 
liation of the presbytery, appointed, in his place, 
Alexander Anderson, who now officiates, and gives 
general satisfaction in the place, and this appoint- 
inent they hope will be confirmed by the society. 
On tho day I examined this school, it contained 
fifty-two scholars, from five to fifteen years of age, 
which was the most numerous of any 1 saw in the 
Highlands or Islands, and it had been still more 
numerous in winter. Tho progress they were then 
makit^ in reading, wriUug, arithmetic, and in the 
principles of religion, was truly surprising, considor- 
tkeSr gieat uumW and the small appointment 
of tlie, mastery, which is only eight pounds ; and I 
djooht \t riiere be so much service performed, (h^so 
by any of tlm society s servants, 
school kept by the society at Knock, 
of J?tomoway, of wKIch Jlurdyh 
M^uhyflis master, 1 bad nut the opportunity* to 
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examine, 6ut ms Inftosied tll«l |lt 

tended by Upwards of tMrty sdbotaxs, and that ilio 

master vras diligent and sticoessful. 

Upon August tiiO 25th| I bSd an account of 
the sdeiet/s school, etecied some motiihs before in 
the parish of Oerlocb in Rosa-sliire, from Sir Alex- 
and^ McKenzie of Gerloeh and the minister of the 
pan^. This school, of which James Hefdiiian is 
master, was granted by the society, with ten pounds 
salary, on condition that the heritors should add a 
humbred mcrks to their appointment. This the 
heritors hare accordingly done, and were to build, 
this last summer, a convenient school-house at their 
owu expense. This new school deserves the parti- 
cular attention of the society, as it is the only 
school in that extensive parish, which contains two 
thousand eight hundred people, of whom there arc 
not above twenty persons who can read fhiglish, 
exclusive of the gentlemen and ladies who live in 
the parish. 

** The parish of Loclibroom, which lies to tho 
north of Qerloch, has no legal parochial school, but 
the Commissioners upon the Annexed Estates 
erected a sehool, in the year 1763, at Kirkton of 
Ixxdibroofot, and appoint^ twenty-five pounds a 
year jof sala^ for the schoolmaster. When 1 visited 
this school, it oontainod ^lity-four scholars, who 
were making very good progress in reading, writing, 
and arithmetie, and ten of them were pretty w^ 
ackanced in the Latin and Greek languages. The 
society also has a school in this parish, hi the conn* 
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try of Coygaoh) which is well attended ; yet these 
IWD tdiools a» altogether insiifficieiit for the in- 
stoetion of the inhabitants of ^is rasl parish, 
whidi c<nitaiii 0 about two thousand five hundred 
people, and in its eitteat rather josembles a pro- 
Finee^ bebg thirty •six Highland miles In length and 
twenty in breadth, lliefe are three catechists sup- 
ported in thk parish upon the royal bounty, whose 
salaries amount to twenty-seven pounds per annum, 
and if a considerable psiit €i this sum was rather 
employed in supporting schools, it would probably 
bo productive of greater advantages. 

‘‘ Upon the 30th of August, I visited the society s 
school kept at Dinetil, in the parish of 81ait, in the 
isle of %y, by John McIntosh. His salary is eight 
pounds, and he has great diffienlty to sulwist upon 
it. All his scholars, who had been two full years 
at the school, read the Scriptnres distinctly, and 
understood them better than most of those I met 
with* Ho is at great pains to make them translate 
the WngUA Bible into Gaelic, and to trandkie the 
Irish Bible into Engli^ which is certainly an ex- 
eeUent practice, and should be more followed by the 
ioekit/s eohooUnasterSk For the Highland chiMfen 
Be^nently eome to read the English eunently, be- 
fore thqr hate so nmeh of the language as can 
make them undeietisid it When it iet^; hmVthis 
pnmiiee impfotei them in inking ee well ae in 
leadiiif BngHrii^ mid makee them well ao^pudated 
wlOitlmiimani^ 

^ flu socM/e ediool kept at BfadlRM>rd,«in die 
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parish of Strath, ifi the isle of Skye,f rei|itlrcs seme 
immediate attositieit* LauohlaxiM^KhiiiOii h«p taafj^t 
in it since the 3 ^ 176 d»^huh ie now beome eoold 
and decayed, aenot to bo able to teach it with that 
succesft dUt might be expected. The minister of 
the pai^ Mti Skmald Nicholson, a man of unoom* 
moa probity and goodness, did not incline to pmjbr 
any complatiit against the poor old man, but did 
not propose again to attest the eohooL** 

Appended to the Beport were the following pro- 
posttiona, 

^ That the distribution of the royal bounty bo 
confined to those parishes in which the Gaelic lan- 
guage is pxeachedir*-That one^iburth of the present 
catechists be employed as schoolma8ters.-->»That no 
patDohial schoolmaster reoeire a salary as a catechist. 
-^That the presbyteries be enjoined to prosecute 
the erection of legal school in those parishes where 
they are wanting/ 

As long as Dr* Walker oonthmed at Moflat, his 
coriespoiidenee with Lord Karnes was unintci^ 
mpted; and k the liife of hie lordship he?e been 
preserved several lettem addressed to him cn sub- 
jects of physiedogy and natnxnl history, when he 
was OBgsgcd in writli^ his^Sretclies of t^ History 
of Man,** which appear chieiy to have been replies 
to queries respecting the suljeot of Us krestign- 
Uons. The fi»h dated Fshmety 3% 1773, on the 
analogy between man and the kfeiior aidnnds, pud 
that between akmals and um^etaUes, is eitrisiely 
euriom, in the comss of wUdh bo pMuosra mi»» 
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bof of iltiking marks of diObrential similarity nvhicli 
readily osbapo a common observer^ one of the most 
^ftking of which is the eOccts of habit on the exter- 
nal obamctem of aniinahi and vegetables ; iliat i*^, 
the alteration prodncod by climate and culture ; and 
the examples given are the jio^ and the cMage^ 
both from original stocks prodncing varieties so 
essentially difiKuont, as scarcely to be recognised 
but by tracing them back to their primitive souroes. 
The lasti July 1770, on the wonderful provisions of 
Nature for the au^entation and preservaiioa of 
plants, their aliment, and the soils they most affect, 
is likewise exceedingly ingenious. 

In the year 177«^ the profesorsliip of natural 
liisfoty became vacant by the death of Dr. Bamthy, 
and Dr Walker, most probably through tbo interest 
of Lord Kamos, w as nominated his successor. Con- 
joined as they bad been in agricultural pursuits 
and babita of intimacy, and as his lordship enter- 
tamed a very high opinion of the talents of hli 
friend, this was just as might have been ox|NKsted^ 
only there exbted what ought to have been an in- 
superablo objection, — ^bo was minister of Moffat, 
upwards of fifty miles distant from the capital ; and 
as it was impossible that he conld fulfil the ditties 
ttflmth aituatioiis, justice, and even a decent rcM^ 
^^llllficasanc^ required that he should 

^ This, hoivever, he mi^ 

fi^nnaUly could not molve to do. 

thut time the rdui^clmgymcn of the Chmoli 
^ 9o4d^d were aotusiM hf a aliong .desfo fos 
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literary eminence, to attain which they expended 
all those energies whkh ought to have been ex«>v 
I)ended in a nobler cause ; and unhappily consideftEfd 
their sacred calling a more secondary objeot» subor- 
dinate to the other. The Doctor was led aside to 
saertdoe to the idol of the day, and thus involved 
himself in an. awfhl responsibility, and his parish 
for some years in most lamentable destitution. Ho 
contrived, however, to satisfy both his conscience 
and a majority of the presbytery of Dumfries, 
and' struggled through a few uopfoasaitt years, 
till ho obtained a presentation to Colinton, among 
a more peaceful people than the moimtaiaeeia of 
Mofiat. 

Perhaps in his appointment the wreath went to 
the worthy ; but, if so, ** it was more by chance 
than good guiding,*' for there were numerous other 
applicants, and the decision appears to have been 
made rather from regard to political influence than 
professional talent, though fortunately in this case 
they went hand in hand. 

That the university of Edinboigb should have 
maintained its high character for so long a period, 
amid the violent struggles of party poKrics and 
ftmOy paitiaKties which so lk0q[ueiitiy Invaded its 
bowers during these and other peiSotis tiases^ when 
an interest in the counell or m vote at an* ^doticai 
were deemed ^superior to euy qtiatifioatioiii of a 
candidate, is tmly astmushing | and wliea we recol- 
lect the long of tiue system, it ti Umaamg 
that uH the ebaiss not beeome hereditaiyi et 
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wm not filM with ms and the grandsons 
of bilDiei and deaeoiis : 

»^M>BMW^aFh>Tideiies 

TM iliiW m mgli^ 
andlalhitiato be attributed the eleTated station 
wHieh tWnniv^tf of Edlnbiur^y in her scientific 
cllMoee^ ttill bears among^the ineiitotions of Europe, 
snstained^ hovsTer, in no smatt degree, by the on- 
eellenoe ti many of the private leetnrens and the 
•alariee of the professors being in general too small 
to allow them to disregard the nnmW or eetimation 
of the students. We hope now abetter mom begins 
to dawn, whether it shall produce a more briltoit 
day we venttire not to prognosticate ; in the words 
of our old reformer, ** time will try meanwhile it 
may not be amiss to recal a little of the manosnrriii^ 
which took place upon the preeent oeeaeloB, as a 
pidme of fomer days. 

Dr. Bamsay, the Profossor of Natural Hktory, 
having been piarented foom leotaring regularly for 
some time before his death. Lord Kaiiie% who was 
well acquainted with Ur*. William Smellier then 
hi the fsriiiie of lifo and eapeetaticm, and to wheae 
allaaimeiile in the study of natural history he was 
no strangm, ptopoaed to him, m the year 1^4, 
to ddiytr a series of leotuiee on the phil^phy end 
genesit economy of nature^ kaving^ the 
aoieiiliils tveatoient of the subject to tibe public 
pm ilp rtr » Xhieplatt BMt wkli Or. Bamsa/e entire 
e oa e ui asin^ a sdrta nce in books 

and adviety^mrii It wmdd have been carried into 
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effecii had not Mr. Smellie been uidiieed by the 
booksellers to undertake a trsiula^oa of ]^0bii*8 
Natural History of ike Earth and of Quadru- 
peds,** then in the fuU bloom of its repnta^n. 

When Frofeasex^s health b^an ratbly to 
decline, about tweloa mo&ths before bii deoessc, 
he applied for the soccessioii, and had then the sup- 
port of Lord Karnes; after his death, however, his 
lordship refosed to make any appUoatioa, but Sir 
John DaLrymple of Cousland warmly espoused liis 
cause, and his letters afford a little insight into the 
principles upon wkioK profossorships were to bo ob- 
tained. In one to Mr. SmelHe, he tells him that the 
minister of the day (Lord North) had^given the 
disposal of everything in £dinbui)|^ to Thomae, 
afterwards Lord, Dundos of Korse, M.P., to enable 
liim to keep the town ; ^ I will write to him with 
all ray heart ; but as he is pu^ied in Edinburg by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and is like to be pushed in 
Stirlmgshire by the Duke of Aigyle, bo is forced to 
give evmytbing with a view to his politics, modi 
against the natural turn of ono of the best heads 
and hearts I am «»{uamted with.” And afterwards, 
in another to the representative,—^ Smellie^ besides 
being very able for the businesB, has this advantage, 
foa* he close to Edinhnsg^ is much liked, and 
has a sagacious insinosluig addrasi^ whidh may 
make him useful to' you i» your p^lfon; and he 
will go throuji^fffo and water to ^ anything I bid 
him, i^vided it is not wmf f Miv SaaMlIis^ in 
his own behaH; was likewise oanitained fo^qaat 
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to hit poUiteal ferviees, perfomed or to be per- 
lofmd, when imting to Mr. Dmidae* Bol the in- 
Bieoee of Sir Laurence, who was engaged on the 
ottiersfde, and the politics of Stirlingdblre, in which 
the ^nily of Home too were inirolved, pretwiled for 
Ibr. Walker, and he earned the day* 

But the Doctox^s ttonUes were not yet at an end, 
when he was installed in the professorship; Mr* 
Smeliie reanmed his plan oi giving lectures on the 
phtletophy of natural history, and proposed com- 
mencing his course under the auspices of the Anti- 
<|uarian Society, whose secretary he woe, and in 
their htiU* Upon receiving this information, Dr. 
Walker immediately addremd the Earl of Bnduin, 
president of the Society. 

MolEit, 14th Septombor, 1C80. 

^ My Lord,*— I received the honour of yours of 
Uie 10th inst., concerning Mr* Smeliie. I find, 
what I suppose your lotddhip has not been informed 
ol^ that imder the title of Keeper of the Museum of 
the Anttqtiariiui Society, his design is to give lec- 
tures on Batumi history. I should never object to 
any person dobg this as an individiial ; hut to do it 
under the protection of anunmoussociefy, contain- 
ing so many respectable membeia, is what, to^be 
sure, 1 cannot see without some r^ptet 

That private teadiers, for their own xntemit, 
diould pursue plans of this sort^ is not at all su^ 
prising; but surely neithsr I nor the iuiiveriitj» 
Ediabuxi^ metfe fneh hn opposition feom any pnV 
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Ho body. Ir the pcofetsorship 1 em soon to under* 
take» I hate tmmemk mmy difficulties which t yet^ 
h<^ to surmount ; but this indeed Would be a new 
dimAirogeiiieiit which I did not eupect Were 1 to 
fail in my attempt, and be ffiund tno^ble of teach* 
ing die smence to the^satiKftctioii of the public, the 
field would then be open, and I could have nothing 
to object. Bui till that happen, I certainly have 
some claim to be treated with e^iuity and c(^our, 
1 may say, too^ with humanity, by those who ddnk 
tliemsclvcs concerned* 

By engaging in that office, 1 run the risk per* 
haps of some diaracter, but certainly of having my 
income diminished, in serving the public; which at 
my time of life is no veiy agreeable prospect, and 
renders me more dependent than ever I have yet 
been upon the support of my fiicnds. 

If your lordship will allow me to number you 
ainoiig these, 1 would beg your attention to what 1 
have now stated, which could not indeed so readily 
occur to your lordship as to one whose reputation 
and interest is at stake. 

shall be happy to receive your favoumbie 
answer, and am, in the mean time, with my beiit 
compliments to Lady Buchan, 

Your Lordship's, dec. 

John Walker.” 

HftSmeOie instantly and frankly fenounoed aU 
idea of rivalry; he wished merely .to pursue the 
•amo ^urae which he had |>ff 9 eeted akmg with 
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Dr. Walker's predecessor; and in addressing his 
explanation to the Earl, he concluded with an inge- 
nuous oindour, which ought at once to hare silenced 
opposition. 

1 know your lordship has long had and still 
entertains a high rega^ for. Dr. Walker, whose 
abilities and learning are^iniversally acknowledged. 
I know that your lordship has Ukewise honoured 
me with marks of attention. You wish both of us 
to succeed in our different departments, not from 
personal considerations alone, but because your 
lordship is of opinion that from an amicable corre- 
spondence tlie interests of literature and of the 
public may be promoted by our mutual labours, 
which never can interfere. Instead of opposition, 
I know it to be the intention of your lordship, as 
well as of the Antiquarian Society, if a friendly 
undertanding take place, which I shall do erery- 
thiiig in my power to procure, to communicale the 
specimens of our museum to Dr. Walker." 

The Professors fears were not so cosily to be 
quieted ; next year, when the Society of Antiquaries 
applied to his majesty for a royal charter, they un- 
Otpectcdly found ihemselvea inTohred iu the un- 
seemly quarrel. The Senatus Academicus parti- 
cipated in their associate’s alarm, and presen^ a 
memorial to the late Lord Melville, then Lord Ad- 
Tocajte, objecting to the grant, on the ground that 
such a aofiiety would interrupt the eommunication of 
many ; ap^meiis and subjects of natural hiatpry 
whi<^ Woald otherwise be deposited in the iq,useum 
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of the uniyereity, and of many documents tending 
to illustrate the histoiy, antiquities, and laws of 
Scotland, from being deposited in the library' of the 
Faculty of Advocates. But, above all, the posses- 
sion of a museum of natural history might enable 
and induce the Society*of Antiquaries to institute a 
lectureship of natural history, iu opposition to the 
professorship in the university. 

The curators of the Advocates* Library, too, were 
likewise induced to join in the clamour against the 
Society, and to write to the Lord Advocate to pre- 
vent the obnoxious Antiquaries from becoming an 
incorporated body, lest their own magnificent col- 
Icctioti should be^ impeded in its progress by the 
interception of ancient Scottish manuscripts and 
muniments destined for them, but which might be 
sent to enrich the repository of a new and active 
competitor. The Lord Advocate^ however, wisely 
judging that no such pernicious consequences would 
follow, but that both might exist prosperously toge- 
ther, and, acting as honourable rivals, by mutual 
emulation promote the common cause, rather for- 
warded the application, and on the 6tb of May, 
1783, the royal charter to the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of S^tland was finally ratified, his majesty 
Oeorge 111. having voluntarily declared himself 
their patron. Hr. Nellie's lectures, however, did 
uot proceed, but they afterwards appeared in a 
more permanmit fi>nn, under Hie title of ^The 
Philesophy of Natural History,** forming two re- 
spectable quartos. 
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tkSk Vf4alM$ ^/mk leotHM weie much esteemed 
imd smmttHIo Quaui^ in tvhich he ccn- 
tiifonimtmiii j^ed to his TSry sii^or 
liegiiiimneiita hi HotuHtlisifindlng a 

dry 4Mi Ibvviid tManaer, he interested his students 
in no ciMnMM degree in the jmrsiiitsfie passfoiiliteljr 
loYe4 tknd oieelod «n m in the histoiy of tlnit 
sdloiltoO in Sootloiid; "eo mneh msy n teoehar effect 
irhea he hriilgs his whole heort to his hisdness. 

In 1981 he jpviiiled^, fbr the uSe of his class, 

** Sohediaimn Foasihum^* and in 1 782, Delincatio 
Fossiyinm s and in 1788 he delifsred an adtijirahle 
indroduotofy lecture on the utility and progress of 
natural hkiory and manner of phi|p8opbiSiQg, which 
was afterwards printed, and appears among kis 
^rnuH/k But it was not till 1782 that a ccunplete 
IgrUahus of the course was published, under the title 
of |astilaties of Natural History/' 

Satij in 1783, Dr. Walker was translated from 
HoiaitoColinioii, where he was admitted Feh. 13. 
In lame year, Principal Bdbertson haring 
tUfed>the^aii of a society, upon the model of ssgy'~ 
of the Ibieiga academies, ptoposbg for its obJIS 
the culiiration of every branch of science, erudftkm, 
aud’iaste, it was eatikd into effect, and the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh was incorporated by cluirter 
King, 17^ It comprehended ^most all 
^.men eminent for science and literature in 8cot- 
hi|id!i end Dr. Walker was one of the hrst members 
in^gismigenieiit,* he was wny active, and maity of 
Us tolumes of their Tiunsacltons. 
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During the whole of his incumbency at Mofiat, 
he was under the necessity of keeping house in 
Edinburgh, and enjoyed much the literary social 
parties, which if not more .frequent in ^ose days 
than after, were yet of a fashion somewhat different 
from those of later times. Lord Karnes had his 
morning levees; Lord Monboddo, in imitation of 
the ancients, hud his learned suppert ; these he held 
once a fortnight during the sitting of the 8essioii, 
and at them Dr. Walker was a frequent guest, along 
with Drs. lllack, Hutton, rntd Hope. Even after 
liis presentation to Colinton, Dr. Walker kept up 
his Edinburgh establishment, though he was often er 
and longer a lodger at his manse, from its nearness 
to town and the attractions of a fine garden. 

As might naturally have been expected, one great 
source of delightful amu-sement to the Doctor was 
horticulture ; and both the gardens of Moilat manse 
and of Colinton bore ample testimony, in the rarity 
of their plants mid the beauty of their arrangements, 
to his taste ; but his successors in each, preferring 
the ntile to the dulcey delved up the rarities, and 
planted, in their stead, turnip and carrot, kale and 
potatoes. 

** Ebcu ! fiigaccs potUmme posthune 
Labuutur borti 

He marrieil, late in life, Jane Wallace Wauchope, 
a sister of Mr. Wauchope of Niddry, who had also 
passed her meridian. For many years Mrs. Walker 
was in good health, and added much to the Dootox^s 
enjoyment of life ; at a late period, she was afflicted 
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widi a long mdisposition^ fiom which she had not 
recorered when he died; while he, for sereral 
years, suffered under total blindness, superinduced 
by that not uncommon yet most pernicious prac- 
tice of preferring to study by candle-light, and 
after the fatigues of the day; instead of enjoying 
the beams of the morning and labouring after the 
nighfs repose. “ Yet," adds Lord Woodhouselce, 
though thus deprived of the principal source of 
his enjoyments, and deeply suffering from domestic 
misfortune, the blessings of a well-regulated mind, 
on equal temper, a liappy flow of animal spirits, 
and a memoiy rich in knowledge and stored with 
amusing anee^tes, not only rendered his conversar 
tion delightful to his friends, but supplied the means 
and power of still occupying his time with his fa- 
Tourite literary and scientific pursuits.” He died 
on the 22d of January 1804, aged seventy-three. 

While he was laid aside, his place was ably sup- 
plied by the present Professor Jameson, who has 
raised the reputation of the chair to a height which 
overshadows the well-earned reputation of his pre- 
decessor ; but whose fame is secured by more lasting 
memorials than the mere delivery of lectures could 
confer. After his death, a volume of Tracts was 
pidbiiriied, which, together with his Travels in the 
Hebrides,” his ** Heads of Lectures,” and his essays 
ia riie Bqral Transactions, are all that remain to 
keep alive his remembrance. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

“ Cci oiswmx (gallinac^*) mtfrHciit ocpendent Wen plun 
notre aitenUon^ »i nous enviaageons soiii le ranport dc 
et (Ics jouissanccs quo nous serioni k uiemo dVn 
retircr : cc nVst qn's nnsouclance qui nous est si ns- 
turclle, qu*on doit reprociter de n'avoir pas bngtefniMi 
inis cn oeuvre les moyens nkesssircs pour nous rendn; 
fainlliers des (Itres qui« eti s'uecoutoutumsnt alliomme ttu< 
roient continue do vivre sous son doinaine, ot lui scroient 
devenuB do la premier^ utUite/'-^TBHMiMCK. 

^ In exploring the tract which leads us, step by step, to an 
acquaintance with them (grallatorcs), wo must travel 
through ree<1s and rushes, with doubtful feet, over the 
inosa-oovorod, faithless quagmire, amidst ootiag rills and 
stagnant pools/'--BKWicK. 

^ Incapable of tliat jM^rfeetion in swimming wbich Is de- 
veloped in the next order, the Waders may bo termed 
Marino /fwores, or Fowls of the Sea, They are always 
walking on its shores, or on the sides of ita i^ah waters ; 
and they depend as much upon their ambulations, for 
sosliiog suttenaneo, as upon their wings, for those long 
expeditions they are known to mske/'^-SwairraoN. 

The Roimal order of birds in the British Islands, 
contains a number of species so limited, that it 
has been necessary, in the present volume, to 
join with it the history of the GmUalora or 
Waders. The direct importance of the first to 
man, whether in a wild or in their reclaimed and 
cultivated state, is greater than that of any of 
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the other dtvisione ; almost all of them are avail- 
able as a delicate and nutritious food, and the fa- 
cility of their domestication and introduction from 
one climate to another, — the ease with which they 
seem to be able to accommodate themselves to 
change of temperature or situation, afford addi- 
tional inroofs of the wise adaptation of structure 
to the wants of the spiM;ie8, or for the purposes 
which they were intended to fill in the arrange- 
ments of nature. 

Continents containingan immense extcniof forest 
and of dense cover, or stretching out into unbound- 
ed plains, are m^cssary for their abundance ; and 
in all the great lands of our glolie, we shall find 
analogous forms marked out for their respective 
localities. In the islands, the supply becomes na- 
turally limited according to their extent ; and it 
should be recollected, that here the native inhabi- 
tants have their maintenance supplied from the 
seas, in proix>rtion i\s the ruminating animals and 
rasorial birds arc wanting to the land. In Europe 
and Western Asia wo find the least proportion, 
the families there being now confined to the 7V- 
traonidm or grouse, the bustards, and a limited 
number of pigeons. It may be remarked, at the 
same tune, that these countries have been |onger 
in a continued state of progressive civilik\ation 
than any others, and that in them the greatest 
advantages have been taken of the capahyitiet 
which the foreign sptH;ios atfordod of being ma- 
every other couttiient having been laid 
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under contribution for the luxury and rehnement 
of this partial territory, as the fowls, turkeys, 
|)eacocks, and pintadoes, of the most ordinary 
farm and poultry yards will at all times show. 
Africa may be stated as next in scarcity, and her 
arid plains are mo8t*8uitabie to the Struthionidtr^ 
the noble ostrich, and nCmierous bustards, exhi> 
biting its rasorial character, accompanied by a 
peculiar form of partridges, and the genus Pte- 
rockiy or sand-grouse, while the guinea fowls seem 
to be the arboreal form, and frequent the lines of 
wood and cover which fringe the borders of the 
streams and rivers; hut in this remarkable country 
we see every deficiency in this family of birds, as 
a mean of sustenance, more than compensated by 
the innumerable herds of ruminating quadrupeds, 
imrticularly antelopes, which are followed after 
and fed upon by the wandering hordes. It is 
in Central Asia and North America, with the nor- 
thern half of the Southern Continent, that wc 
find the great stronghold of the typical Basorsi, 
In the former, wo have the stock of our domestic 
IKMiltry, the splendid pheasants and gorgeous ]:>ea- 
cocks, all so successfully introduced to Europe, be- 
sides bustards, numerous partridges, and pigeons, 
and the cassowary, or the Asiatic representation of' 
the ostrich. To North America we are indebted 
for the turkey, and it possesses many species of 
grouse, in size, with a single exception, generally 
exceeding those of Europe. In the Southern Con- 
tinent we encounter the whole iamily of the CVa- 
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abounding in the fofOsto, easily procured, and 
producing a savoury food ; and, towards the eitre- 
inity, we meet with the Rhia or South American 
Ostrich. One continental island may be noticed in 
this short sketch. Australia is remarkable, not in 
IKMsessing many rasorial forms, for they are very 
few if we except its pigeons, but as showing ano- 
ther peculiar analogue to the large SirtUhiontda;^ 
in the emu, and in possessing as its representing 
rasorial form, the M^^apodinof^ composed of birds 
remarkable for the great developement of their 
feet. The various islands in the world possess their 
Roionif according to their extent and the conti- 
nents to which they are related ; those of Britain 
are now becoming too thickly inhabited to lay 
claim to many species, while these are even gradu- 
ally decreasing in numbers; two or three pigeons, 
a straggling bustard, the partridge in our cultivated 
fields, the grouse or black game in our wooded val- 
leys, are nearly all; the muorfowl of our heath-clad 
hills being our only peculiar boast, most remark- 
able, as continuing so restricted, and apparently 
still unknown elsewhere, either indigenously, or by 
the assistance of introduction. 


The next order, the Grauatoibs, leadi^ us to 
thoia Idrds which are truly aquatic in their k^abits, 
or' yrhioh are appropiiated to, and hold their place 
in, Uiat important element, ** the waters,” which 
cover so great a portion of the surfiuse of our earth. 
The WamSi as the name implies, frequent the 
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marges of the watera, and scarcely iatnide on the 
gj^reat field itseli^ but stalk among its shallows, and 
feed amongr the wreck brought down by its streams, 
or left by its tides, and upon the various animal 
life fieriodioally uncovered by the same agency. 
In pdnt of utility, these birds stand more as a 
check upon the tribes oft beings which servo for 
their support, than as being directly benehcuil. 
The flesh of sonic is used for food, and is both 
highly flavour^ and wholesome; and the pursuit 
of a few in the fenny countries, with the collection 
of their eggs for the London and some other great 
markets, for a month or two, give employment to 
the fen-men. Others are domesticated, and walk 
about the public markets, or in warm countries 
through the towns, ridding them of all ofial and 
animal refuse, which would so soon taint the air, 
and tend to increase the sickness or epidemical 
diseases. But their great place seems to be for 
the reduction of the numbers of reptiles, which 
abound in the districts where the larger typical 
sfiecies are most numerously found The habits 
of patient watchfulness among all the Ardeadat or 
Herons, their quick sight, ravenous appetite, and 
great power of digestion, render the quantity that 
can be devoured in a short period very great, and 
they place a powerful restraint upon creatures 
which reproduce most rapidly. The other fiunilies 
are chiefly insectivorous, or support themselves 
also on molusca and the various marine life ; and 
during the summer on our higher located postures, 




.or illiiilitnoii on iillon, lw|intliiii liooiidi 
nt; ifiew of iondi vliiol, omoliiifi 
hove lien Idohi to oonnit noit loiere nrapo. 

Tie Britiili U pones mnoieiiienlatin 
in til tlie yieo, vhicli till be mliiiei u m 
proeeeilfitbolirdetcriiitivS'llut 
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OR 

GALLI*NACEOUS BIRDS. 


TftE British Rasores are, os we have stated, so 
few in number, that we shall not hero attempt to 
l(«id any chain of afrmities between their various 
families ; and we shall at once pass to those of 
which we [X)sses8 some examples. The first, or 
the pig^cons, 


COLUMBIDiE, 

lead us from the true Ineeaoret to an order of 
birds, which, in their greatest proportions, seek 
their food upon the ground, and subsist on grains 
or seeds, roots, and occasionally fruits. The true 
pigeons, although they are as much incessorial 
as the typical perchers, have, at the same time, 
their feet formed for walking, and exhibit no 
awhpwardness when in quest of their food, which, 
with little exception, is procured ut>on the ground. 
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internal structure also closely assimilates 
with that of the true gallinaceous birds, and in 
the group taken together, we find many foreign 
species^ which, by their forms or manners, run 
very closed y into genera that meet them from 
other families. There is, one peculiarity, how- 
ever, by which they differ, we believe, from all 
the Ratorefy that of their young being produced 
unfledged,* and requiring care and attention be- 
fore leaving the nest ; this is their nearest tie to 
the Ince*iore$, and we are not at present aware 
of any example among that order, where the 
young are even partially clothed with down, or 
run soon after exclusion from the egg.j* 

Britain possesses examples of three genera, one 
of them, however, resting on the capture of one, 
or at most two specimens. 

CoLUMBA — Generic character , — Bill of mean 
strength, anteriorly deflected, maxilla with 
a slight angle ; nostrils nearly linear, widest 
anteriorly and covered with a soft protube- 
nmt cartilage; tarsi short, partly feathered 
in front; toes entirely divided, hind toe of 

* Some of the Croeidm breed on trees; but we believe thst 
here the young sre covered with down, end »e imme* 
dUtcly trsnsported to the ground. In the genus Pmehpet 
the young ere like the typical tpeciee. 

t Mr. Qould has mentioned a species of CMomma ftom 
Aostralin, wldch breeds on or near the groond, and the (TWg 
of which, he underetood, left the nest at a very early period. 
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considerable length; wings powerful, (Mher 
pointed, second quill longest. 

TyjHs, C. palumbus, trocaz, &c. Cosmopolite. 

.Vote.-Breed on trees, gregarious in winter, iu* 
cessorial, but walk with facility. 
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WOOD PIGEON OH RING DOVE. 

Cdumba 

PlaATE I. 

F’alumbafl iorquatns, WtUous^, Ray . — Columba palumbus, 
tin *. — Oolomba rainier, TVwm^Wood Pigeon, Ring 
Pigeon, Ring Dove, of Brituk aW^rf.<— .Qneet or Cutiiat, 
ProvinckUIy. 

The Wood Pigeon or Ring Dove is the most 
common as well as the most generally distributed 
of our native pigeons, extending over the three 
kingdoms; but becoming more sparingly distri- 
buted to the northward, whero the low character 
of the woods is unfriendly to its presence. In 
the south and middle of Scotland, and ^ all the 
wooded districts of England and^ lr^^d, it is 
abundant; it is even blamed, and with some 
reason, for its depredations on the crops of the 
farmer, particularly turnips, to which the ap- 
pearance of snow or frost invariably drives them. 
In the garden, in spring time also^ they ocCkV^on- 
aily do considerable damage, breaking over and 
eating the young cabbage plants and other greens, 
and cropping the peas even when five or six inches 
above the ground. Nevertheless, they are a fa- 
vourite bird, and are not frequently molested or 
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wantonly destroyed. The love note or cooing is one 
of those harbingers of a change from the severity 
of winter, that is looked for and listened to by the 
resident in the country with feelings of delight ; 
and previous to the arrival of the summer birds of 
ptussage, bears a mai4ced part in the melody of 
our woods and groves. Mr. Yarrell gives the 
southeni parts of Russia and Siberia, and during 
summer Denmark and Swiden, as their northern 
range, and states that it is found in the latitude 
of Madeira ; in the notes to a small collection of 
birds given to us by W. T. Carruthers, Esq., of 
Domiont, the common \Vo<xl Pigeon is stated to 
have iHien seen in that island.* 

The Wood Pigeon, in winter, when not tamed 
by its severity, is a remarkably shy and watchful 
binl, and being then assembled in flocks, often 
amounting to hundreds, is very difficult to bo 
appronclied. As spring advances, and pairing 
has commenced, this wariness is in part lost, 
and young plantations, the shrubbery, and even 
the garden, if j)Ossessing some large evergreens, 
are favourite resorts. There they become fami- 
liarised with the presence of company, and will 
proceed unheedingly with the slender structure 
of their nests, and other duties of incubation. 
A few years since, one built upon an evergreen 
overhanging a walk, scarcely a yard above the 
lu^s of persons passing; there .was a constant 
thosoughfare, the bird a as hourly looked at, and 
* See I2dln, Jotimsl of Nsl. anU Gcog. Science, i. p. 244. 
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even spoken to, still it persevered in its chaise, 
and seemed to have confidence in being protected. 

The food of the Wood Pigeon is very varied. 
Gnuns of all kinds are eaten with avidity ; a field 
of peas or beans, after the crop has been reaped, 
is a tempting paljture. The roots of several of 
the grasses, and as Professor Macgillivray observes, 
that of Poieniilla antertna are gathered on the 
fallows : beech mast is a great favourite, and, 
during winter, turnips and other green crops are 
often attacked, to the serious injury of the pro- 
prietor. Except during the breeding season they 
are gregarious, feed together in large flocks, and 
like many other species, retire at night to some 
common roosting place, where they are often suc- 
cessftilly procured, by watching in concealment 
about the time of the coming in of the birds. 
Many of the pigeons possess peculiar flights, io 
the typical species it is powerftil, and the strong 
feathers of the wings render it noisy when sud- 
denly disturbei)^ or when escaping from some 
thicket. During incubation they may also be 
seen rising with rapid strokes, and making the 
wings clap tether as the elevation is attained, 
and then, keeping them expanded, falling grace- 
fully to their former level. 

This species has never been applied to any 
economical purpose, their shy and timid nature 
boing a bar to »their domestication. \i was in- 
deed thought that they could not be made to 
breed in confinement, and it is probable that it 
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would require a series of generations to accustom 
them to domesticity ; the few instances where suc- 
cessful taming has been accomplished, haring 
been attended with great trouble and attention. 
Mr. Yarrell mentions, that they have bred in the 
aviary at Kuowlsley, .and that a pair in the 
Zoological Gardens constmoted a nest, which was 
unfortunately destroyecL . 

The prevailing colour of this beautiful bird is 
blueish-grey, being dark .on the back and wing- 
coverts, and forming there, as it were, a mantle. 
The breast and under parts are brownish purple- 
red, shading to paler on vent, and being nearly pure 
white on the under tail-covers; the breast and 
sides of the neck exhibit rich green and purple 
reflections, and the sides of the latter are marked 
with a conspicuous patch of dull white, having 
the webs of the feathers there unconnected. The 
quUls are blackish -grey, margined with white. 
The shoulders white, and form a conspicuous mark 
on the wings during flight. The ample tail is 
blackish-grey, with a dark band at the extremity. 
The bill is orange, brownish -red above the nos- 
trils, and at the base covered with a white scaly 
substance. Feet and legs purplish-red. In the first 
plumage the feathers are edged with pale yellow- 
ish-brown, and even after this state has been 
changed, the breast does not receive the rich re- 
flected play of colours, nor the sides of the neck 
the white patch, and all the other markings are 
less distinct. 
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The Stock-Dove. — Columba grnas, Linnaeus, 
Linn. — Columbe columhin^ Temm . — 
Stock Dove of British authors. — This species, 
though apparently possessing a very wide geo- 
graphical distribution, is l<|cal in its British range, 
and, so far as wc can^ ascertain, has not yet been 
met with in Scotland or Ireland ; it is, in fact, 
confined to a few of the southern counties in 
England, and there, not even to those in which 
wood abounds ; and “ in the open counties of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, this s|K;des frequently makes its 
nest in the holes in the ground, generally selecting 
a rabbit's burrow for the purpose." We have had 
little opportunity of seeing the species wild, or of 
attending to its habits; where we have st^en it, it 
has beeu among aged w<xkI, and at ii distance the 
flight is not easily distiiiguisheil from that of the 
wood pigeon. According to our best infamuKi Bri- 
tish ornithologists, it is most frequent in a compa- 
ratively well woodwl clkstrict, breeding in dccayeil 
trees and in the [Hillards. They are also described 
in the open countries to “ nestle under thick furze 
bushes, which are impervious to min."* Its man- 
ners, in other rosjHH:»ts, somewhat resemble the last, 
mixing occasionally with it and being gregarious 
in winter; the fowl is also similar. Its note 
described as more indistinct and regular tlmii the 
last, and does not bring with it the same associa- 
tions as that of either (ho wood pigeon or tiutio 
* YarreU. 
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dot«. The young are frequently brought to tbe 
London market, and are much est^me^ 

There appears to be authority fbr the occurrence 
of the Stock Dove in Sweden ♦ as a summer 
visitant. The abme also in Germany and France, 
and the eastern pairtt>f Spain, | Madeira, j; North 
Africa,! EnBeroom.| 

Specimens procux^ fh>m Kent, in spring, had 
the'^head, throat, and fore part of the nock, 
dark blueisb«grey, on the crown approaching to 
blackish-grey ; the sides and back of the iie^' of 
a metallic lustre, changing from green to purple, 
the former being the prevailing shade. ^Back, 
blueish-grey. Wings on the shoulders, blueish* 
grey. The wing-covers pale, and marked with 
undecided dark nearly square spots, which form 
sometimes a partial bar. The greater covers aro 
pale blueish-grey at the base, shading into deep 
blaekish-brown at the tips. The quills blaCkish- 
brown, rump and upper tail-coverts blueish-grey. 
Tall at the base of the same colour, black at the 
tip, with an indistinct paler clouded bar about the 
centre, the outer web of exterior fbathers white. 
The breast is reddish lavender purple, aOd the 
reiiihiiiiiig under parts are pale blueish-grey. Feet 
and legs red. 

*1itaboa. t TtmlL 8 8dl>y« 

snC IhMMb nmeeed. ciZ^h 8oe. 
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WfOTB-EofUID PlGXOK OR RoCK DOVE^ Co* 

U^vu, L hmt^ Tmm*'-- WhUe- 
rump^ PigiOnf Rook DOO 0 if BritUk auihoro* — 
It Ir to this speeies that all our most aocumte 
omlthologUt* rofor tho domestic races of pigoona 
Thoee of the dove^ts of Britain are undoubtedly 
referable to It; but it may be^ that the more mark- 
ed varieties have some additional cross. It is this 
bird also which hi^ furnished thoso so celebrated 
in story as the messengers of politics, commerce^ 
or of love ; and it is the ** blue rock *’ which sup- 
plies the traps for the modem pigeou'^shooter. 

In haMt% the Rock Pigeon n very similar to 
those we have already described, only that rodcs 
and gloomy caves on the sea coast, supply the 
place of hollow trees and the umbrageous forest. 
In winter they assemble in flocks, and feed on 
the various grains or seeds which their vicinity 
may supplyi but they rarely venture to any dis- 
tance from the share; in ad^on, the animals of 
our land moliisca» particularly Holim, seem to be 
frequently devoured. In a wild state, and when 
in health, we believe they never perch on trees, 
which are indeed very seldom present near their 
haunts; but we can corroborate the fliots stated 
by Mr. Eyton, of the inmides of our pigeon houaea* 
frequently pen^Ong, whon^tha cot happens to be 
built pear or amidst old trees, partienlarly such 
ss hitve barqhnmohes; and, in one instance, ave 
have sem a tree nearly dead and leafless, always 
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selected. Nemtlieless, as the name i^tidicates, 
rooks and oavoi ako the Natural places, 

and a eitriocM luMemblage of birds, ntf dfflbreot 
in th^ natures, may sometimes be observe in 
and about the entrance of these sea worn cal^nie. 
An eagle, or pair of peregrine fitloona, mny nUdm 
the centre of the preoipieef; a little ItiNr^r, gulls 
and guillemots may nestle; eortnorants may occupy 
the mouth of the care, and jackdaws and starlings 
may chatter in its outward rents and crevices; 
the murmur of the Rock Dove, iirom its shelves, 
fills the interior, when it can be distinguished 
from the noise of the surge at its entrance. 

As the last species paitiouiarly frequented the 
southern parts of our island, so do we And the 
Rock Dove frequent, and most niimeroos, towards 
the north. We have indeed few English localities 
mentioned. Mr. Selby states, that they are found 
in the clidk of Caldy Island in South Wales; and 
w 0 are informed by a letter from Mr. Yarrelf, on 
the authority of Dr. Moore end Mr* Couch, that 
they breed on some parts of the Devonshire and 
C'omish coasts* In Scotland the localities are nu- 
merous ; on the southern shores, St. Abb’s Head, 
the Bsss Rook, and Isle of May, produce them ; 
but as the dumestio varieties are occasionally seen 
in their company, it may be questioned, as Pro- 
fessor MaqgiUivmy * imnarks, whether they are 
now quite pure in these stations. Scarcely any 

* i^nn itttsMatisgsecouateCtUs MsiptUimr^ 

British Biid<,tp»S6S. 
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dliBforenoe can be <d>served^ except in dxe, from 
Orkney speciiDeiis, end the birde seem to have 
been inhabitante of these rocks ee far baek as we 
can trace* On all the rocky shores of the north 
of Scotland, and the islands Orkney* end Shet-* 
land,f they are common biAls, breeding and roost- 
ing in the numeroutf caverns with which the 
precipices are pierced. 

. Its extra European range appears from variotts 
authorities to be very extensive. We have not 
had opportunities of examining specimens from 
any of the localities mentumed, nor have we ever 
received it in collections from abroad, but we 
give beneath the sonrcea of onr information. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and the Feroe Islands, 
Islands of the Mediterranean as far eastward as 
Qrseoe, Madeira, t Dtdce Baikal, § Japan, | North 
of AfHoa, aid the island of Teneride. f 
The {urevailing oolouis in this speciitaaa||iD 
shades pf blueish«groy, relieved by two teoadH^ 
distinct dark bars on the wing-ooverts and 
daries running across, and by the lower part of 
the back bdng white. The breast and neck are 
dark tavendcor pui^^le, with rich purplo and green 
birt without any ne^ patch. The tail 
|jf.^4<toei>sr.tiitl, ti(^ with a broad dark band, 
and legs imipliriiTedL 

yajdations in a domestie or do\c- 

^Mwoguia^ t Mr. !>«»». 

: YupABtia hts4%ll. $ pwmssb fwtfSSoot 
I tlMilaclu T 8dby,lHl.n;Nb. 
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eol stalE^ are to paler aliB4es of blueish-grey, and 
totbe aitiiictioEiOftliewbHeoiitheruinp; vitibus 
or reddisll purple la a ohatige act unfrequent, and 
hm all the maridngs of the true state are kept 
op in darker and lighter shades; white birds 
occur, and they are kometimes pied with black. 
Among the ikncy breeds, how become very nume- 
rous, and receiving provincial names from their 
properties. The ** TumbUr*^ and ** Ctnrier** 
pigeons are remarkable, from the proportional 
shortness and length of their respective heads and 
bill% and where a deviation of structure from 
the original type is olwerved. Another remark- 
able deviation is in the ** Fan Taih^* and ** Broad^ 
taU&i Shakirt^^* Where the tail is displayed, and 
consists of numerous feathers, sometimes amount* 
ing to thirty-sia in number. In the ** JacMn ’’ 
the feathers are reversed, and turn over as a cowl 
oq the book of the head and neck. In another, 
again, thbtthcsi become feathered, and in tlie 
estrone Of thiii variation, the plumes are length- 
ened, and stick Out in the form of little wings."*^ 


Tms Turtle Doves or Pigeons of which we possess 
a single migratory eMmpte, are all of a smaller 
and more slender proportion than the true pigeons, 
and the tail Is much graduated* They are thm 
characterised* 

* See k iielse of the 
••PSteeia^ 
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T^mm--*Gmirk ciktraei$r.^WXi slendi^, tip 
deflcMttid ; the numUte. shewing^ little appeat- 
anoe of an angle; wings lengthened; the 
see<»id quill longest, the first often partially 
' » aceiminated ; tail slightly graduated. 

Typei^ T. rmHm, Europe, Africa, 

Ind^ Islands, Australia. 

i^el#..«»Arboreal, chiefly migratory. 



Thi TvarM Dove, TuaTua wkhutomus, Swain - 
tmiwry Limn^Turiur auriim^ Bay. 
— La Ttmthitelkf Tamm* and Frmah auihar$, — Tha 
Common Turtle^ or Turtio Dcm^Brituh auihoro. 
— The Turtle Dove may be conddered as a species 
entirely southern ; the instances of its capture in 
the northern counties of England, or in one or two 
Instances in Scotland or Ireland, being only those 
of stray birds, which, from some cause or other, ^.^ave 
MiosecM the limit of their migration. We hbve 
seen it ourselves in Kent, in UerUbrdshire, and in 
Holland, during temporary excursiona, but have 
had no <^portunity of observing it dosely. Itf the 
instanoe,"^hich we communicated to Mr. Yarrcll, 
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of «liooliitg « ot Jordine 

fiUli the bird hed^ a break of peas, 

jamxij ripe, for sevemldayfi^ md at lest attracted 
ilie attentioii of the gerdeitier, ae one not |Mpevious]y 
known to ban* When it was afterwards sought 
for, it was dim^wM in the aame place, rose 
with eonstdemble^noisei slid alighted on a neigh- 
houritig tree, whence it was shot. The plumage 
was that of an hnmattire bird. Mr. Yarreli con- 
siders the Turtle more numerous in the wooded 
[jarts of Kent than in other dbtricts of England, 
but it occurs in most of the southern coondes, 
and becomes only occasionally seen In Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, and Northumberland^ dsc. The only 
other instances of the occurrence of the bird in 
Scotland, of which wo have any record, is that of 
one killed in Perthshire, in October, 1884;* and 
a few days since (2d October) we saw a fresh 
skin in possession of Mr. Caifrae of Edinburgh, 
taken from a specimen killed in Aberdeenshire 
about a fortnight previously. In 1 relend it appea rs 
to be equally rare, and equally a straggler. Out 
of Britain, it occurs on the continent and on the 
shores of the Mediteiranean, in Asia Minor, f in the 
vicinity ofSmynia;^ and it is cmisidered to wintw 
in Africa. § In its British localities it is a regular 
summer visitant^ arriving about the end of April 
or beginning of May, leaving us again in August 
or September. The love note is described' as 

««Mr»g.^Kst.aiiit.wAtlii. fllr.PcIkm. 

t BIr. Striddand. I TamUrlk p* 26 B, 
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Idw and plahitive^ and the nest is a structure 
resembling that of the true pigeons* Their food 
is also similar, consisting of rarious grains and 
seeds, at least during their visit to this country, 
elsewhere it is probable some green food may be 
in part resorted to* We have once or twice re- 
ceived the young birdv from the south, but was 
never successful in preservitig them alive over the 
ensuing spring ; at first they are easily tamed and 
thrive well, but at the time of migration they 
became restless, and drooped ere the spring again 
advanced. 

CrowtJi blueish-grey ; back of the neck and upper 
|iart of the back wood-brown, the same colour 
extending to the lower part of the back, rump, 
and upper tail-covers, the feathers on the last 
being grey at the base; 8ca[iuiars and covers 
black, (mssing into grey, deeply edged with ru- 
fous orange ; edges of the shoulders and drst lesser 
covers, bluebh-grey ; quills, brownish-blaok ; tail 
is blackish-grey, tipp^ with white, except the 
centre feathers, which are entirely ctove«brown ; 
at the separation between the wbite tips the 
blaekish-grey becomes deeper, and sometimes in- 
dicates an indistinct bar ; on looking at the tail 
ftom below, the dark part appeara uniform 
and contrasts Andy with the pure white exA^W- 
tks of the^fhatiiers, togeUier trith the outer web 
of the exterior ihather, iShieli is also white* The 
ibrepaft of the. neck, lueast, and belly, sl^ading 
gradually ime the vent, are dull brownish orldtUKm* 
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red; tbfii vent and under tail*ooveiB,|»yara whiiM^t 
on the sides of th,e neck there is tilio irre^ar 
patch of sco^a iJko fathers so frequentlj oocur* 
ring among the Cdumbidm^ deep blacky edged 
with white* 


The genus E^puks was long since established 
by Mr. Swainsop, for.tbe Passenger and Carolina 
Pigeons of A^Efka* .Thoj are closely allied to 
the last, and differ chiefly from it in the develop* 
ment of the organs of fl%ht, the wings and tail; 
all the species that we know of are gregarious, 
|)erform lengthened migrations, and are arboreal 
in their habits. — Sfcaimon. 

Ectopistes — Generic eharaekr. — Bill mode- 
rate, the maxilla with little angle ; wings 
very long, pointed, the two flrst quills longest ; 
tail cuneated, the four middle feathers lan- 
ceolate; hinder toe and tarsus equal, the latter 
half plumed. The fissirostml type.*’ 

Types, J5. tniffraUnia, America. 


PASWesa PlOBOIf, EctOPISTBS lltOBAE0l|iIA» 
Swmimn,^^(^umba rnffratcriot Litm^ 
hmbe 

Snam^ m4 Pigeon 

and TiiatU$ of Prkioh atidA()f».*-**The addition of 
Uie above gemiE to the British liit> eomnits in the 
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citfitoe of a ^peoimaa of the mlgnilory pig^n of 
ian»iie% reoardod t^y.PxoteBcar Fleming to have 
been ** shot wiub parebed on a wall in the netgji- 
bourhood of a pi|6oii4toiiee at Westhalli in the 
pamb of Monymaib Fi&ehire, let Decemb^, 1825. 
The feathere wece quite ikeeh and entire^ like those 
ofa wild bird/’* Aseoondepecimeiiiaflatdtohave 
been killed in Eoabuighshire^ but we bare not been 
able to trace it. According to Temminck, it occurs 
in a similar stray manner in the northern parts 
of the continent, and it is probable that scsne of 
theee birds piay ooca^nally wander and be taken 
on our islanda 

The Passenger Pigeon is a native of and ranges 
over nearly the whole of the immense continent 
of North America, extending far to the northward. 
It visits the fur countriesjf and the district around 
Hudson’s Bay4 hut reaches the 53^ only in hne 
summers. In wanner parts it extends to the 62", 
and to the gulf of Mexico.§ Its habits in its native 
country are described by Wilson and Audubon, with 
their own spirit and entbusiasiii, and will repay the 
perusal ; but extracts, which would do jusUce to the 
authors, are far too long to be inserted here. In this 
country they have been several times kept in con* 
hnement, and seem to Uiiive well, and not tq suffer 
at the period of the spring and foil, as mM mi- 
gratory birds do, when detained from their change 
of country at the appointed time. Mr. Audubon, 

* Sleinlng, BHi. Anlmala, p. 146. 
t Richsrdion. t Hsiohios. $ Ytirell. 
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TEtfCAONIJt)^. 

ttm Tekrwmii^ ia another family of the Ecmtei 
whieh belong*, to British ornithology. The birds 
betongftng to it in general pair and remain in par- 
ties, the number of the broods from season to 
season ; but some species are polygamous, and run 
into this great characteristic of the rasoria) group. 
They, during winter, congregate in large docl^, 
without dUUnction of broods, and continue thus 
assembled until breeding time. There is in all a 
greater or less change of plumage during the breed- 
ing season, and in some, that of the winter is very 
different from the summer state. The deprivation 
in this family of the naked skins and wattles, &o., 
with the large development of the tail and its ac- 
cessaries so prevalent among the PawmUm^ is repre- 
sented only by the bright coloured skin around the 
eyes ; the elongation of the feathers on the sides of 
the neok, and by the bare skins, capable of being 
inEated upon the axilla and sides of the neck.^ 
All of them breed upon the ground, and, with few 
exceptions, they lay numerous eggs i they are, in- 
deed, chiefly terrestrial in their habits, though 
sgfovvi species inhabit wooded districts, pei^^ on 
trees^ and feed on theu* young shoots or buds. ^ 


Tin genus Tstiwo, or the Grouse, which are 
ohieSy. cbaracteristio of this flunily, were 4br- 
* See peHlsttlatly 
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morly all included under that title, but ha^ by 
modern omithologieta, been eub^^dividad^ both on 
account of a difTerence of habit, and a modifl- 
cath^n in the form of several of the parts, and 
T^hfito is now kept for those large and power* 
fUl spedes, with etp&nded tails and naked feet, 
which are polygamous, Vnd dwell in shaded 
forests or wooded districts. Once we possessed 
a tnily typical species, for the recovery of which 
great exertions are making; but the true fbrms are 
now chiefly found in Northern Europe and Anie- 
rica, though a very near example of the general 
shape and appearance may bo seen in the fen1a^e 
of our black cock, tlie greatly developed tail of the 
iiuUe presenting a variation, which has been con* 
sidered by some as of sub*geneiic importance. 

Tutrao of fnodom omithologiUi^OoMrie ek<h 
nieesrf.*-*Bill short, very strong and arched 
foom the base; nostrils basal, lateral, and 
hid<^ from view by cloeely set feathers ; a 
fiakM skin above theeyes, enlarging iti ^ling, 
and coloured brightly ; wings short, concave, 
third and fourth quills longest; tail very ample 
and expanding, (rounded*;) feet naked, with 
edges of the toes fringed ; tarsi feathered. 

Types, T. ohoeurtu, Europe, Northern 

Alda, North America. 

*ir ht keptM a fab'geims, ** rounded** AMit be 

Inentfd in f be cUMnerwa 
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N<^ — Poljr^pamous, gregarious in winter, breed 
on the ground ; but in habits are partly ar- 
boreal. 



Tms WooiKmonsE or CAmacAiuiB, Tbtrao 
iJROOALLUS, JJm^^THrao wr9g0Um^ JMn. — TV 
tro aasrJUw, Tmm^ — Wood Oroum^ CSek of the 
fFoodf CajpereailMte, ^ Britith <futhor9 . — ^We gave 
the descriptions of meet of turds oomposing 
the game list in a fmrmer and although, 

according toibeptan of the ** I«fbmry,'’ tbfw must 
be also giveii here, we haire little to i^d, exi^pt in 
bringing down our information to the preset time, 
wh^rsImY thiiur worthy of notice may have ooettr- 
red. 

At the head of this section we may place the 
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Capercailsie^ as first *in both sice and strength; 
the strong and hooked bOl of the male reminding 
us more of that member in the birds of prey, than 
in one of the Rawrei. The Capercailcie was 
certainly the noblest of the British feathered 
game: but the attribitt^ of luize, strength, and 
beauty, ham proved his d^ruetion, and it has 
been for pieiiy* yeai^r extinct. In ancient times 
they were tolembly abundmit ih the primeval 
foresbiofScotlimdiaii^Ir^mdi* CVw the latter 
they appear to have been eaiirtiy tatirpated at a 
very early period, while in SEMtiiajnd their destruc- 
tion was more gtadua), but they difiindled away, 
and the last specimen is recorded to have been 
killed in the neighbourhocd of Inverness, more 
than sixty years since. There is a prospect, how- 
ever, of the species being again introduced into 
Scotland, by the exertions of some of our Highland 
nobility. Lord Fyfe has attempted to naturalise 
the C<x;k of the Wood at Mar Lodge. The first 
importation fh>m Sweden was accomplished in 
1827, or early in lS28, but was unattended with 
success, owing to the death of the male bird, mdst 
probably from harm received during the trans- 
portation. In the year fblldwing, fresh birds 
were impoirted, and young were successfully reared 
after several aitein^. These, in 1831, it was 
intended to turn cut, so soon as they were sufR- 

* Smitfi, in ids History of Cock, completed fa 1749, to* 
marluu thel this bkd U ^ found ntfely la lielead elnee our 
woods heve been destroyed.** 
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cieqtly |dvattced; but we bare been unable to 
trace whWber thb wae donCi and what was their 
ffte.* At ajaller^period^ 1838-39, Lord BreadaU 
l^e reeeiped Mr, I^yd no fewer than forty- 
fedrCapeieaifeiea, some of which were turned out, 
wbUe others were retained* in cohfiimineiit ; both 
have succeeded ; and JUr* "ITarrell states, that in 
1889, seventy-nine young birds ^ere kn^wn to be 
hatched^ The Duchess of Athole had some birds 
sent to her at Blair, and some have been hatched 


in the aviary at Knowlsley. Thomas Powell Bux- 
ton, Esq., has succeeded in rearing them in con- 
ifdemeni in Norfolk ; and it is evident, that with 
orddnary attention, there is little difficulty in their 
propagation in confinement, whence, in a few 
yehrs, k stock could be reared in some suitable 
locality, whore there was a strict protection. In 
variotis parts of Northern Europe also, we have 
the authority Mr. Loyd, Nilsson, and others, 
ibr their beitig not unfrequentf y domesticated. 

In its habits in a wild state, all emr accqiiiits 
agree, In statirg their close alliance to those of the 
blifek cook. They frequent forests, and those Wild 
twustl of country, which, we imagine, are partially 
j ^feg l ^t s cd with native brush-woed, intermingled 
patches of old timber, where they feed m the 
iWer shdbts, the buds, and berries whi^ tfS^ 
fernish. tn breefing time ihe^^e at- 

^"^fkeisifetMMUngsiid^ lallWdilii^ 

tw Jdy, 1899^ by femss irumo, 
feb Uk CMik ^ 
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tracts the females by his call, on some eminence 
or open spot, and, after that season has passed, 
retires and skulks to undergo the process of moult- 
ing ; the female alone performs the duties of in- 
cubation, and the brood continues with her until 
the males begin to ohtftige their plumage. Such, 
at least, is the information we draw fVom the 
works of those gentlemen who have had occasional 
opportunities of observing them. The poulterers, 
in London and Edinburgh, now import them in 
considerable quantities, along with the other nor- 
thern grouse, after the season has terminated lioro, 
and, we rather think, that many must b« then 
procured after the season of courtship has com- 
menced. In this present spring (1840), several pairs 
were for sale in the latter city, and in very good 
condition, and one guinoi was the price asked for 
a male in a tolerable state of plumage. We have 
also received specimens from Newcastle, where 
w'o understand the importation is frequent at a 
similar period. They may l)e brought to table as 
a curiosity, but those we have tasted were coara^ 
and highly flavoured with the hr; but during 
summer they may lose this, and the young birds 
may be very palatable. 

Before passing from this species, we must shortly 
notice the Telrao mediut of authors, of which 
there are slight indications of its having once 
existed in Scotland, aud, if the suppoeiiitm of 
those* ornithologists who consider it as a hybrid 
between the Capercailzie and the black cock, be 

V 
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correct, we see no reason why the occasional cross- 
ing should not have taken place in this country, 
as well as in Norway or Sweden. The continental 
ornithologists generally, we believe, adopt the 
theory of hybridity, ami it has been assent e<l to, 
or at lejist not contradiclod, by those of* this 
country. One rosidinj^ at a distance from their 
haunts cannot be expectcKl to go narrowly into the 
question, and the following remarks are made 
with the view of directing the attention of persons 
who have the opportunity, to a fact which we 
do not consider as yet sjitisfactorily proved. The 
bird in the dress of T, mediia, appears to bo far too 
common for a hybrid ; since the introfluction of 
game from Northern Europe, it is to be procured 
almost every spring in the jwultry shops of soimi 
of the larger towns, and Mr. Yarn*!! speaks to as 
many as seven specimens, during ten years, in the 
shops of onf! poulterer in London. Hut among all 
the specimens we have examinetl, and in those of 
our own collection, there was, and is, no ditlerence 
whatever in the plumage of the specimens, they 
are exactly similar ; now, in hybrids, we should 
expect, and do find, not two species similar. The 
intermediate form of the bird is just that which 
we would kx>k for to intervene Iwtween the Capp'« 
cailzLo, or the rouml tailed grouse of America/iindf 
the extreme of ilevelopinent seen in the black cock. 
On the other side, we havj& an intermediate fonn 
lietween them and the long acuminated tail of 
the cock of the plains. The scarcity of the 
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females we would attribute to their being- confused 
with the truo*Caj)ercailzie hens, which vary so 
much in size. The similarity of tim specimens 
we, however, consider now as t!»e strongest fact 
against the hybrid theory, and even if a dilferontly 
marked specimen shouKl occur, and they can bi»ar 
IK) proportion whatever tcf the resembling ones, 
w e should consider it much more probable to be a 
cross between the presently <‘onsiderecl liybrid iukI 
the Cap<ircailzie. 

A tine male specimen of the Ca))ercailzie will sit 
tally two feet above the branch on which he is 
perched ; and will be in total length from two 
feet ten inches to three feet. The bill very power- 
ful, is yellowish-white, darker towards the base ; 
the whole head and neck is blackish -grey ; tins 
feathers of a lanceolate form, darker in their 
centres, and minutely freckled over with black ; 
immediately below the chin they are elongat(*d, 
and can hi* raised at will, thfse are of a deep black, 
and tir<3 edged with a glossy border of green and 
purple; underneath each eye there is a white 
patch ; the centre of the back and wings are rich 
orange coloured hrowii, marked in w'avyv lines of 
freckles of brownish-black ; the cjuills are reddish- 
uml>6r-brown ; the lower parts of the back and 
rump, have a ground colour of grey or brownish- 
grey, thickly marked with broad wavy lines of 
black, giving the whole, at a little distance, an 
appearance of blackish -grey ; tlie centre upper tail- 
coverts are elongated, are nearly black, clouded 
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with brownkh^gprey, and have the tips of each 
white; the tail is black, marked at about two 
inches from the extremity with broken white 
patches, which form a wavy interrupted band 
across; the breast is bright, shining greenish- 
black, shaded with purplish reflections on the sides, 
the feathers of a very fine and close; texture, /and 
presenting a surface that would turn ordinary shot 
striking it directly ; the belly and other parts of the 
under surface are glossy black, in the centre inter- 
spersed Mdth patches of white ; on the sides und 
flanks the feathers have the grey or brownish-grey 
ground colour, freckled with black ; tho tarsi are 
feathered with brownish-grey plumes, very much 
elongated behind^ and approaching to the loose 
texture of those in the true moorfowl ; they are 
doublo the length of the hind toe, which they 
completely conceaL 

The females appear to vary considerably in size. 
One procured in the same cargo which contained 
the above described male, is only from two to 
three and twenty inches in length, and would not 
sit more than seventeen inches high. The general 
appearance of the markings are similar to those of 
the grey hen, ochieoii»*brown, barred with black, 
but the colours are* cleaver, the barring brouler. 
and move distinct, the edges of the leathers belbg 
always paler; the centre of the breast, where the 
rich green of the male is seen, b of a uniform tint 
of brownish-orange, in parts slightly marked 
with fteekles, where the bars are plao^. The 
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bill is dark horn ooloar, paler towards the tip. In 
%nother female from Russia, now before us, the 
entire length is twenty^two inches. 


The Black Grousi? or Black Cock, Tbtrao 
TETRix, Linn, — THrao tetAx of autkon , — TWrot 
birkhany TVmm* — L$fruru$ Mrix, Stvaln^Blaek 
Grotae or Block Cock. — Groy Hon of BritUk 
aiOkoro. — This species is pretty generally spread orer 
Europe, being met with in France and Germany, 
and even so far to the south as in Italy f and as we 
reach the north, in Russia, Norway, Siberia, Scan- 
dinavia, and in Lapland. In Britain it occurs in the 
two countries, being most sparingly distributed, 
however, in England ; the New Forest in llamp'* 
shire, Somerset, Dartmoor and Exmoor in Devon- 
shire ;f the wild parts of Staffordshire and Lanca- 
shire, and so on until we reach the ^ border,** where 
it becomes abundant in the wild districts whidi con- 
duct us to its still more frequent haunts in Scotland. 
There it is abundant, and may be found in most of 
the districts which are suited for it, extending norrii 
toButheiland, and to the iriands of Moll and 8 kye.$ 
In Ireland, Mr. Thompson informs us, it long since 
became extinct, though in Smith's histoiy of Cork 
(I749) it is mentioned ae ^ Sequent.** 
The&voitrife abodes of the Black Grouse are sub- 
alpine sheep countries, where riiere is comparatively 
little heath, where there are moist flats or moadows, 
» Bsfi. f TsmO. t HMsgUllmy. 
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abounding with a rank and luxuriant herbage, and 
where the glades and passes among the hills ar8 
clothed with natural brushwood of birch and hazel, 
willow and alder, and hare a tangled bottom of 
deep fern. These afford an abundant supply of 
food, with shelter from the ‘cold at night, and the 
scorching rays of a midsummer sun. 

Tlie Black Cock is polygamous. In the Wjarmer 
sunny days, at the conclusion of winter, and com- 
mencement of spring, the males, after feeding, may 
be seen arranged on some turf fence, rail, or sheep- 
fold, pluming their wings, expanding their tails, 
and practising, as it were, their love-call. If the 
weather now continues warm, the flocks soon se- 
parate, and the males select some con.spicuous s{K>t$, 
from whence they endeavour to drive all rivals, 
and commence to display their arts to allure the 
females. The places selected at such seasons are 
generally elevations, the turf enclosure of a former 
sheep-fold, which has been disused, and is now 
grown over, or some of those beautiful . spots of 
fresh and grassy pasture which are well known to 
the inhabitants of a pastoral district. Here, after 
perhaps many battles have been fought and rivals 
vanquished, the noble full dressed Black Cock 
takes his stand, commencing at the first dawn ^f 
day, and where the game is abundant, the hill*^ 
every side repeats the humming call; they strut 
around the Jpots selected, trailing their wings, in- 
datiiig throat and neck, and puffing u][l the 
plumage of these parts and the now brilliant wattle 
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above the eyes, raising and expanding the tail, ami 
displaying the beautifully contrasting Tvliite under 
tail-covers ; he is soon heard by the females, ^vho 
crowd around their lord and master. This season of 
admiration does not continue long ; the females dis- 
[»erse to seek proper situations for depositing their 
eggs, while the males, losing their feeling for love 
and Bghtiiig, reassemble in small parties, and seek 
the shelter of the brush and fern beds to complete a 
new moult, and are seldom seen, except early in tho 
morning or at evening, when they exhibit a degree 
of timidity, the very reverse of their former boldness 
and vigilance. The old males continue separate 
until winter, and afterwards seem to display an in- 
clination to flock by themselves ; but in many 
cases they join with the young broods, and all re- 
sort, morning and evening, to some favourite feeding 
grounds, spending the middle part of the day in rest, 
or in basking, pluming, or sporting upon some sunny 
hill side. Upon the females devolve the whole duties 
of rearing and protecting the young; the nest is 
made upon the ground, not far from water^ and 
the young, when hatched, arc conveyed to the low 
rusliy hollows, where there is abundance of food, 
supplied by the tender seeds of the rushes and 
alpine grasses. The young arc seldom full grown 
before the 1st of September; and even, at this 
season, if they have been undisturbed previously, 
they will almost sufler themselves to be lifted from 
befose the pointers. During summer the general 
food is the seeds of the various grasses, and the. 
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berries of the different alpine plants;* in winter, 
the tender shoots of the fir, catkins of birch and 
hazel, heath, and eiren the leaves of fern, and these 
often give their peculiar flavour to the flesh. But 
in the lower districts, where, indeed, this bird is 
moat abundant, the gleaning of the stubble yields 
a plenttfitl meal, fields^of turnip and rape are also 
fiivourite feeding places, and the leaves supply a 
more grateful food during hard frost than they 
could elsewhere procure. In some places, flocks 
of hundreds assemble at feeding times, and although 
at this time they are extremely shy and wary, the 
fences and enclosures often allow them to be ap- 
proached within shot. 

The plumage of the adult male is on all the 
upper parts of a rich steel-blue, on the lower parts 
pitob*black, which duller colour is also seen on the 
secondaries and wing-coverts ; the greater coverts 
are tipped with white, forming a bar across the wings, 
coni^icuous in flight, and the under tail-coverts 
are of the same pure colour. In the full plumage, 
immediately succeeding the moult, there is a tinge 
of brown intermixed, which is changed os the 
winter terminates ; but the most remarkable struc- 
ture of this bird, is that of the tail, formed of 
gradually elongated feathers, diverging or curving 
outwardly, and when at the highest developme^ 
sciqmdbg into a graceful lyre shaped tail. There 
is nothing hft the habits of the bird which corre- 

* Smpetnm VtKemium otyooemi^ mjfrtiUut,vi$ig ktea^ 
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gponds with this str&etare ; the flight is powerful, 
but is neither in general long sustained, nor applied 
to any peculiar habits in the species* Mr. Swainson 
has from this form made his sub-genus Xyrtirtfs,* 
considering it as the fissirostral type, and bearing 
analogy, in its forked tail and glossy plumage, to the 
Drougo Shrikes of Africa and India. In the female 
the 6>rm is similar, but the proportions are smaller, 
and^riie dieariation of the tail scarcely exceeds half 
an inch in depth. The ground colour of the entire 
pktmage is pale brownish-orange, becoming nearly 
yellowish-white on the throat, breast, and belly; 
and on the sides of the neck, slightly tinged with a 
shade of vinous purple ; all is barred with black, 
intermixed with wavy broken lines of the same 
colour ; on the wings and shoulders the centre of 
the feathers are black, but the shaft runs through 
of a paler colour, broadening and becoming paler 
towards the tip, as in the partridges ; the bill in 
both sexes is nearly black. This species does not 
seem so liable to variation as some of the other 
Telraonidae. We possess a female or grey hen, shot 
by the late Sir Sidney Beckwith, entirely of a dull 
whitish grey, having the cross markings of a darker 
and browner shade. 

Laoofub. — Gensrie charaeieri . — ^Bill very short, 
clothed at the base with feathers, which conceal 
the nostrils ; wings riiort, somewhat rounded, 
mth the third and fourth quills longest ; tail 
short, and nearly square at the end; tarsi and 
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toes completely covered witb bair-like feathers, 
sometimes covering the claws, which are long, 
straight, and somewhat flattened. 

Types, L. Seoticui miUus, &c. Europe, northern 
parts of North America. The Artie Circle. 

NoU — Monogamous; gregarious in winter; liahita 
entirely terrestrial. • 


The Red Grouse or Red Ptarmigan, Lagopus 
S coTicus, Vidllot — Tetrao Scoikti.% Linn.^ Pmn,^ 
etc. — Tetras rouge^ Temm. — Moorfowl or Ped 
Grouss of British authors. — The Red Grouse, or 
Moorfowl, has peculiar claims on the naturalists and 
sportsmen of Britain, as being an insulated species, 
hitherto undiscovered except in moorland districts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Those birds which, 
in other parts of Northern Europe, resemble it in 
the colouring of the plumage of summer, differ from 
it in several particulars, considered of suflicient im- 
portance to constitute distinct species. 

The Red Grouse is still plentiful in Scotland an<l 
England, hut is now more sparingly spread over the 
southern districts of the former ; upon the moors it 
is well known that not a tenth of the former numbcT 
of birds at present exist, and it is only in the more 
remote districts, where access and accommodatiok 
for sportsmen are still in some degree wanting, that 
they are to be seen in any tiling like their former 
numbers. 

The habits of the birds have considerably changed. 
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By the approaches df cultiTation to the higher dis* 
tricts, and by insulated patdies of grain ereu in the 
middle of the wildest, the grouse have learned to 
depend on the {abours of the husbandman for his 
winters food, and instead of seeking a more pre- 
carious subsistence, during the snow, of tender 
heath^tops or other mountain plants, they migrate 
to the lower grounds and enclosures, and before 
the grain is removed, find a plentiful harvest. Hun- 
dreds crowd the itooks in the upland corn-fields, 
where the weather is uncertain, and the grain re- 
mains out even till December s snows ;** while in 
the lower countries they seek what has been left 
on the stubble or ploughed fields. It is only in 
the >vildest parts of the Highlands, the Cairngorm 
range, Ross, or Sutherland, where the grouse is on 
inhabitant, through the year, of the moors, his 
native pasture, and where he is also nearly the 
only enlivener of these wild solitudes, by his loud 
morning and evening call. During summer it may 
be varied by the whistle of the curlew, or the wail- 
ing of the golden plover, or perhaps interrupted by 
the sailing flight of some harrier or other bird of 
prey ; but in winter, for miles around, 

“ Dwells but the gor-cock and the deer.” 

Unless where much disturbed, the groiise is not 
a wild bird, and, unaware of danger, it will allow 
a person to approach or walk past, uttering only 
its as if to make its companions aware tliat 
something is near. In districts where they are 
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much followed, they, howoTer * become one of the 
most wild and wary of our game, and are almost 
impossible to be approached except by stratagem. 
For nearer concealment they are amply provided, 
the similarity of the rints of their plumage 
with rile dark brown moss apd heath, and, except 
fer the assistance of the ^pointer, could not be di^- 
covered. Unlike the large true grouse, the birds 
of the present group ail pair and continue with 
their broods until a return of the warm season. 
The young in some seasons are dreadfully ravaged 
by the tapeworm almost entirely destroying them 
in the districts where it occurs. It is their most 
severe natural enemy. The Bed Qrouse pairs very 
early— if mild in January — and the female com- 
mences laying at the end of March. The eggs are 
deposited in a shallow hollow at the foot of some 
tuft of heath, which affords a partial covering and 
shelter, and only a few straws or grasses serve to 
separate them i^m the ground. Both parents at- 
tend, and boldly defend the nest or young from 
the ordinary aggressors ; one of the most dangerous 
for the eggs is the common carrion crow ( C. eoron$ ); 
and this is attacked in return, and often beaten off 
successfully. In confinement they are easily tamed, 
and become familiar. They even lay under very 
dissimilar circumstaipces to the exposure of ihdb 
native moors, though the young are not oftmi so 
reared to maturity. We have knovm a Ineod 
hatched under a kitchen dresser. They have ^Jso 
bred in several aviaries; but the young have suffered 
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a nmilar fate, most* probably finm the absence of 
some food peeuliady fitted for this season, and 
wanting in ^oir artificial breeding grounds. 

The adult plumage of the grouse which hare attain- 
ed an age beyond a year or two, is a ground colour of 
deep rich sienna-brown, shading on the belly almost 
to pute black, >vith paler tips, and waved across with 
brownish-black. Many specimens are much marked 
with white on the under parts, and some to a greater 
degree than others, and this, though it is generally 
considered to be the mark of age, is rather incident 
to the younger birds. The female is of a paler 
ground tint, and has all the pale markings larger. 
During the breeding season the feathers of both be- 
come much more marked, and cut into, as it were, 
with yellow, and have the tips pale yellowish-white ; 
and the bare skin above the eyes increases in sise 
and intensity of colour. The young, in their first 
plumage nearly resemble the female, but have 
rather more ochreotfs mixed with the plumage, and 
have the markings more distributed in bars. The 
Red Grouse is subject to variety, though not very 
frequently. It is generally to a paler tint of the 
whole plumage. Mr. Selby notes the occurrence 
of a cream-coloured or light-grey variety upon the 
Blanchiand moors of Durham, which appear to 
have bred, and oontiiiued the variety from year to 
year. We possess a Grouse, shot on the moors of 
Galloway, where the ground colour is nearly yel- 
lowish-white, and all the dark markings are repre- 
sented hy pole reddish-hrown ; the quills are dirty 
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white. In some instances th^ plumage takes an 
opposite shade, and is remarkable for its deep tint, 
and the almost entire absence of markings. The 
whole, or a part of the quills, are often found white. 


Tub Common or White Ptarmigan, Laoopus 
MUTUS, VieilloL — Tetrao lagopus^ lAnn.y Pmn,^ etc. 
— Lagopue Ptarmigan or White Grouse of 

British au^^ors.<^This bird, delicately marked in its 
summer dress, and of a snowy whiteness in that of 
winter, has generally been considered as a native of 
both the American and European continents. The 
comparison, howev<‘r, of many specimens of grouse 
which become white in winter, loads us to believe 
that the distinction of species is still somewhat 
undecided, and that the range or compiurative abiui- 
<lance of the British species is still undetermined. 
We have seen, however, what we consider the 

niiitusy from artic America, *11114 also among the 
packages of birds which are said by the poulterers 
to come from Norway; but many of the birds 
mentioned by authors as Ptarmigan," from various 
localities, cannot always with certainty be referred 
to that of Britain. 

In Great Britain it is a species confined to the 
most alpine districts, and its only habitation n^, 
s(^ms to be the high mountain ranges in the middle 
of Scotland, increasing in abundance on the same 
kind of wild countiy reaches to the north ; and it also 
extends to the Hebrides. According to Peimatit, 
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and some contempofary writers, these birds were 
once found on the hills of Westmoreland and Cuin> 
berland; and, we bcliere, recollections even exist 
of a few having been seen upon the high ranges 
which appear on the opposite border of Scothmd. 
These have been for •sonic time extirpated, and 
unless a few solitary pairs ^remain on Skiddaw, or 
some of its precipitous neighbours, the range of the 
Grampians will be its most southern British station. 

Tliey inhabit the most barren and rocky spots, 
often where nothing is to be*seen but an interminable 
scries of rugged rocks distributed in boulder masses, 
varying in size from huge lumps to pieces of a few 
iiiebes in diameter. Here, during spring and sum- 
mer, the pairs and their broods remain almost the 
only inhabitants, and are discovered with tlie greatest 
ditlicuUy, the mixture of the colours of the {dumiige 
forming a tint which harmonizes with that of the 
grey rocks around. At this season they are also 
tame and familiar, running before the intruder, and 
uttering their peculiarly low wild call, whicli is 
often the means of their discovery. In this way 
they will often reach the opposite edge of the rock, 
and will, as it were, simultaneously drop oft' ; but tln^ 
expectation of finding them on some lower ledge 
will be disiippoiiited, for they have, perhaps, by that 
time, sought for and reached the opposite side of 
the mountains, by a low, wheeling flight, as noise- 
less as the solitudes by which they are surrounded. 
Tlie^nest is made under the rocks and stones, and 
is very difficult to* he found, for tlic female, on 
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perceiving a person approacli, generaliy leaves it, 
and is only discovered by her motion over the rocks, 
or her low clucking cry. In winter they descend 
lower, bat seldom seek the plains. In Ireland, Mr. 
Thomson states, ^ it is not now, nor do I consider 
it ever was, indigenous.'* « 

Both sexes in wintes are pure white, except the 
space between the bill and the eyes, the outer tail* 
feathers, and the shafU of the quills, which are deep 
black in the young birds. In seasons intermediate 
from the breeding season the darker feathers or 
clouded markings are generally grey, or brownish- 
grey, mottled with black. In the female, we be- 
lieve the breeding state to be rich ochreous-ycilow, 
barred and cut into with large masses of black, the 
pure white of the lower parts and shoulders remain- 
ing. We are uncertain, however, whether this 
ch^ge takes place in the male at the commence- 
ment of the season of incubation, or if, during the 
beat of the love season, he retams his pure plumage, 
commencing his change and moult to grey when 
the female begins to sit. The length of the male 
specimen before us, in this intermediate state, is 
sixteen inches. 

We have, in this place, to notice another bird, 
which has lately gained a^place in the BritishMist 
as a distinct species, and we give a figure of the 
L. both as illustrating the form of Logo- 

puif and as sho^ring the appearance of the bind to 
which wc have now to refer. 
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THE ROCK PTARMIGAN. 

Loifopiti r ^ Hris ,. — Sabins and Richardson. 

PLATE II. 

Tub British specimens of Ptarmigan, which have 
been given as L. rupestris or Rock Ptarmigan, seem 
now, by Mr. Yarrell, and our later ornithologists, 
to be considered as merely seasonal or sexual varia- 
tions of the common bird. Wc have not been able 
personally to examine any of those which have been 
described and represented as such, but at no time 
have wo been completely satisfied, even of the 
specific value of the northern bird, and consider 
that this, with the whole of the limited genus, 
requires revision, to ascertain what arc really dis- 
tinct ; their geographical ranges, with the changes 
undergone by the young and old birds at different 
seasons. In illustration of the subject, wc have now 
given a figure, taken from that represented in the 
^ European birds,” by Mr. Gould, accompanied with 
what ^bine, Richazdson, and Swainson, say upon 
the subject ; and we add a minute description and 
measurement of a female bird, shot ourselves 
on iBcn More, Butherlandshure, in the month of 
dune, and which Dc Richardson cmiindered identi- 

G 
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cal with the northern specimens of L* rupeHrU^ com- 
paring it at the time with the northern spedmens 
in the Edinbnrgh Hnsenm. In the Northern Zoo- 
logy the deseription of the male is giren, co/aun 
snow<*white; shafti of the nx greater ijuills and 
fourteen tail-feathers^ pitch blacky the latter nar- 
rowly Upped with whitd ; bill black ; nails whiUsb, 
dark at the base ; male^ with a black eye stripe firom 
the nostnls to the hind head ; form^ bill narrower 
at the base, and more compressed throughout than 
that willow grouse, also larger and narrower than 
that ci the T. lag^^piu* (Scotch specimen) ; third 
and fourth quills the longest; tail yery slightly 
rounded, consisting of sixteen feathers, fourteen 
black onbs, and two white incumbent ones, which, 
with a pair of the corerts, ^ rather larger than 
the rest of the tail ; tarsi and toes feathered as in 
the willow grouse ; the nails more compressed, bat 
otherwise similar to the latter.'* 

Summer plumage, — A female killed on the 
rooky mountains, latitude 55 Head, neck, back, 
scapulars, terUoiies, part of the intermediate corerts, 
and the under plumage, barred with blackish-brown 
and brownish-yellow, the dark colour predominaUng 
above, and the yellow beneath; most of the dorsal 
plumage bordered on the Ups with brownish-s^hite ; 
Um remainder of the wing above, its whole sutfiioe 
beneath, and Uie aimUanes, white; the quill shafts 
tinged with hrowii ; the vent fin^heis yei- 
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lo«iidi4bcowti ; the tmi oomuBting of femrteeii hh,tk 
feotlitn, villi l;lie vhite^tipt vom and of two 
cental incnaibent ^eatherii widch with the adjoining 
cofeta^ aro bailed like the bade; tanaifeatheriveiy 
thort; toes naked beneaUi and pattialljaoabom No 
sniDBier apedmens of tlfo male were brought home ; 
but that sex differs in haTin{^ the black eye stripe> 
and in the middle of the belly being white."* 

Total lengdi of the summer female^ 14 inches; 
tml, 4; wing, ^ ; tarsus, 1. 4} ; lines of middle toe, 
1 ; nail of ditto, 1 liae. 

The dimensions of the Sutherlaadshire specimen 
alluded to, are as follows, and the woodcut will show 
the proportions of the hill : — The entire length is 


rather more than 12 inches, but would not exceed 
12J ; of the wing to the extremity of the third 
quUl, 7i; of the tarsus, Ig, equalling that of the 
centre toe, nail included ; the nail about On the 
upper parts the dark or ground colour of the feather 
is deep brownish or pitch-black ; but each feather Is 
cut into, or partially barred, with ochrcous-yellow 
on the back and tail-coyeits, being tipped and edged 
with a much paler tint, sometimes approaching to 
yellowish’Whtte ; the quills, secondaries, and shoal- 


North. Zool. tL p. 859. 
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ders^ are pure irhite, the shafb of the former black, 
and having sometimes a brownisb-black tint accom- 
panying their length ; the tail contains sixteen 
feathers ; the outer pair are edged with white along 
the outer web, and, with the next six, on each side, 
are dull black ; the centre, Or eighth pair, are grey, 
mottled with dull black, white at the tips, where 
they are also slightly worn ; the upper covers reach 
within a quarter of an inch of the end of the 
tail. On the cheeks, throat, neck, and breast, the 
yellow and pale markings predominate to a greater 
extent, and on the latter assume more the form of 
bars j on the belly, flank, and other lower parts, the 
yellow markings still prevail, and assume a greater 
space in the form of transverse broken masses, while 
in the lower part of the breast, and centre of the 
belly, there are many pure white feathers, which 
give a paler or more hoary shade to these parts ; 
the tarsi and half of the toes only are strongly 
feathered; the nails are hrownbh-black, paler at 
the base. 

On comparison, our specimen will he seen to be 
nearly two inches shorter, in extreme length, than 
that of Dr. Richardson and Mr. Swainson s birds, 
the markings running in them more in bars. In 
our Scotch specimen, also, there arc occasioniilly 
feathers interspersed, having the grey and white 
markings of the young birds, and males, in autumn 
plumage ; but whether the l^k and Common Puir> 
migan may be found to be distinct or not, we have 
little doubt that the femde of the former, in the 
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breeding season, wifi exhibit a much dearer plu~ 
mage than that of the autumnal dress of the maks.* 

Perdix, LfUham. — Generic characters, — Bill 
short, rather strong, bending from the base; 
nostrils lateral, uncovered by fitathers, but pro> 
tected by an arched naked scale ; wings short, 
rounded, fourth and fifth quills longest ; tarsi 
and feet naked ; ^anterior toes united at the 
base by a membrane. 

Ty{>es, P, cinereay picta^ &c, Europe, Asia. 

Mote, — Frequent lower countries, and are partial 
to cultivation. Not arboreal, gregarious only 
to the amount of tlieir broods. 


The Common Partridge, Perdix cinerba, Jiay, 
— Perduf cinerea^ Partridge of British authors. 
— ^The Partridge is distributed extensively over 
Europe, and, according to Temminck, extends to 
Barbary and Egypt, where it is migratory. It is 
nlnaost everywhere abundant in our own island, 
the more northern moorish districts excepted. It 
follows the steps of man as he reclaims the wastes, 
and delights in the cultivation, which brings to it, 
as to the labourers, a plentiful harvest of grain. 
It is, perhaps, most abundant in the lower richly 
cultivated plains of England ; but even the south of 

* ^ Average knglth of tl»« male epeclmen it IS4 tacKet % 
fiuiale, 124. Ssbine Supp. to to Rosp, p» exerii. 
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SooliflilS MspplMi noidMRi nmt- 

k«t» vtiAiimpam. 

Teiy ettly in •prt!ig--4he first mild days even 
of F6}»iuin}^*-4!io Partridges have panred, and each 
con^ ttl^ be fouiidy near the part selected finriheir 
snntiner abodbi long befine the actual preparations 
finrittoabatlon have commenced. These are begon at 
a later period than genemllj imagiiied» and even in 
the beginning of SeptemW, particniarlj in the 
wilder districts, the young are not more than half 
grovrn« The nest is formed, or rather the spot 
where the eggs are to be deposited, is scraped ont 
in some ready made hollow or fiirrow, or placed 
under cover of a tuft of grass, and ftnm twelve to 
twenty eggs are deposited. This mode of nidi- 
fieation prevaOt through the whole genus. No 
nest is made, and often no great care of conceal* 
meat is displayed. In cultivated countries, the 
young grasses wad corns are their favourite breeding 
places^ the former often fttal, from the hay^hamst 
haying eomsaenoed before the Inrood is hatched* 
Hm <^<Hce of a place of security finr their ^ggs is 
not always the same, for M<mtagae mentioiis a pair 
wlucli successive]^ seleoted the top of an <dd pd* 
lard oaki and lilir. 6<riby writes of having known 
several pmall^ oases. It k a tiagular trait in the 
habUa of many ldrd% tihal those of a wild natiure 
vrillroftea seleet the most ftequented parts for their 
nssts.. Bofo Partri^^ and Pheasants are often 
disooveied with rim nest phmed within two <||ri»ree 
feet of a highway or footparii, whete there is a 
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daily pasaiga of mm aii4 iNMKiak Xt^ paiaa«#» 
as If koowiag thm cloge, 

lemdiA ikm Iraatle^ and oAea hatch 

ht sud^ pIaoea» 

Doriog ktcubation the male aadaloasly attends, 
and will generally he found near, ifHbheftmaleis in- 
truded upon by any of herdeea formidaUe enemies. 
When the farood is hatched^ both lead about the 
yoang and assist them to their food ; and mild and 
thmd as the partridge is generally described in- 
stances hare been seen whace the lore of ojQSipring 
prerailed, and a Tigorous defence was suooet^ly 
maintained against a more powerful assailant* 
Among the many instances of such defence, men- 
Uoned by various authors, we shall notice one of 
the latest, which Mr. Selby has recorded in the last 
edition of his lUostrations of British Ornithology 
Tlieir parental instinct, indeed I* not always 
confined to mere devices fof engaging attrition; 
hut whgre there exists a proh^ility of success^ they 
will fight obstinately for the preserration of their 
young, as appears itmk many instances already nav- 
mted hy different writers, a^ to which the fifilnw- 
ing may he added for the truth of which I can 
Aperson engsgedinafield not for fiEom 
my lesidieiicei had his attenticm anested by some 
eljeets on the ground wlu<di, upon appiOMudiing, 
he found to he two Paiirldgss^ a male and female, 
eegegid in battle with a camosHiiow; so sbeoeta- 
folyand so shaosbed were tlu^ in the lame of the 
YoLtp^tde. 
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contest, tliat they actually held the crow till it was 
seized, and taken from them, by the spectator of 
the scene. Upon search, the young birds (very 
lately hatched) were found concealed amongst the 
grass. It would appear, therefore, that the crow, 
a mortal enemy to all kinds of young game, in at- 
tempting to carry off one of these, had been attacked 
by the parent birds, and with the abore singular 
success.** Such displays are, however, comparatively 
seldom witnessed, or indeed exercised, for nature 
has implanted another device in the greater num- 
ber of this family, in which the organs of defence 
ore in reality weak, against their many assailants. 
Stratagem is resorted to, and the parent feigns lame- 
ness, and even death, to withdraw the aggressor. The 
noise and confumon which occurs when a person sud- 
denly, and unawares, conies on a young brood of par- 
tridges, is remarkable. The screams of the parents, 
apparently tumbling and escaping away with broken 
legs and wings, is well acted, and often suiSeeds in 
withdrawing the dog, and his young attendant, be- 
yond the possibility of discovering the hiding places 
of the brood. When this is attained, their wonted 
strength is soon recovered, a Bight to a considerable 
distance is taken — but by the time the aggressor has 
reached the marked spot, the bird has again circui- 
tov^ly come up with her charge, and is ready again 
to act her part if discovered. 

Daring the breeding season, all the colours of the 
pkunage of the Partri^e become deeper, and^iif the 
male, the skill above the eyes showing a modification 
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of the slight wattle incident to the true grouse^ be- 
comes of a piukish-red colour. In the female, the 
tips of the feathers become more decidedly marked 
with pale yellowish-grey. It is a bird much more 
liable to Taiiation than any of the other British 
R(Uore § — the pheasant, if included^ being exceptedt 
It is frequently met with *of different shades of 
cream colour, the dark markings keeping a cor- 
responding measure of intensity; and it is some- 
times blotched, as it were, with pure white spots. 

last winter, procured a specimen from Mr. 
Fentota, in Edinburgh/ above of a brown tint, deeper 
than usual, but with the ordinary markings ; the 
ground colour of the breast and under parts is of the 
imiform grey, which covers the breast in the ordi- 
nary state of the bird, having the black wavy mark- 
ings ; but there is not the slightest trace of broader 
marking to the feathers, or of the horse shoe/' 
which prevails in other states, and, to a certain 
extent, airen in the female ; the head, neck, and 
patch on the throat, are umber-brown, and around 
the bill, mouth, and eyes, is nearly pure black ; the 
Mil itself is of a darker colour than usual. 


Ths Common Quail, Coturnix DAcrYLisoNANs, 
Temm^Tetrao eotumi^ Wiliough.f i2a^, Linn.*^ 
Perdix catumix^ Lath,^ etc, — QjuaU cr Common 
Quenl of Brit. OrnUA,^Th^ Summon Quail seems 

* Mr, Penton, Presefrer of BifVs, dce«, No. 60, Oeoigo 
SUcti, Ediftimrgh. 
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to 1)6 gMimilydistribiitod orerihe old woild» thoi^ 
in the scm6i ^ Europe, it it perhaps more ahundant 
than elsewhere. In Britain they map now be term* 
edoidy an oeoaiional Tiidtant, the numbers of those 
which arrire to breed harag considerably decreasfd^ 
eeid they are to be met, with eertainfy, only ia some, of 
the wanner sonthem or midland counties of England. 
Xhiity years since they were tolerably common and 
regatar in their returns ; and, even in the sonth of 
Scotland, a few broods wore occasionally to be found. 
Mr. Macgiliivray mentiona its occurrence in Moray^ 
shire, and of having received a nest and eggs from 
Aherdeenshire.* Its occurrence durther north has 
not been lecordod. In these same districts they are 
now very uncertain ; we have known of broods only 
twioei and oceasionaUy have shc^ a straggler appa- 
rmitly on its way to the south. In Ireland the 
Quail seema to be more abundant than in any parts 
, otBritain ; and according to notes by Mr. Thompson, 
they Imvw of late years remained permanently in the 
nm^ add in winter have occui^ in eonsideraUe 
numbers. In the widter of 1836-7, a gentleman 
fdiot, in one di^, ten brace of Quails, in stubbie 
deldi bordering Behast Bay.f They are extremely 
dfficult to flush alter the flnt tune. The nest is 
made the flrmale^ but, like the paztridgs% the 
egp are depoaited almost <m the bate ground; 
^ttes% aleoi ut^fce the uniform tint which we And 

. t AiUMti of Hit. It. $64. 
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Uotcted mOi bboA^ e;impi m fom, are 

sooMwliai nmikr to those of the snipe. 

In Ffaace die Quail k very abundant; and) be* 
■idae suppljing the markets of that country) thou* 
asa imported aUve by the Lcmdon poulterknH 
era kttened for the luiMir j of the metropolis. They 
are taken by netS) into urhich they are decoyed by 
imitating their call* On the coast of Italy and 
Sicily, and all the Greek islands, they arrive at 
certain seasons in immense numbers.- An hundred 
thousand are said to have been taken in one day. 
They are mn after during the flight like the pas* 
senger pigeons ci America) and a harvest k ga- 
thered ^vhen the numbers are greatest, la Sirily) 
crowds of all ages and degrees assemble on tl^ 
shore. The number of boats k even greater than 
the crowd ; and enviable k the lot of the idle ap* 
prentice, who, with a bmrowed musket or pist^, 
no matter how unsafe, has gained posseirion of the 
fiirthest rock) where there k but room hr himself 
and his dog, which he has fed with bread only, dfl 
the year round, for these delightful days, and 
whidli sitB) in as happy expectation as hin»elf, for 
the arrival of the Quails. Ortygia was named 
from them ; and so abundant were they on Ct^ri, 
an klaad at the entrance of the Gulf of Nicies, 
that they fonned the principal revenue of the Hsbpp 
of the island. From twelve to etxfy thoueand were 
annually tafcki; and one year the capture amounted 
to one hundred arid sixty Aousand. In Cliuia, 
and in many of the ea^m islands, and U^Iacea, 
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they axe also rety abundant,"' perfbnntng regular 
migrations from the interior to the coast. It is 
thus seen that the geographical range of this bird 
is of great extent, reaching north irard to Russia 
and Scandinaria,* found in the intermediate coiner 
tries of temperate heat, and abounding in contmental 
India and Africa. We possess specimens which 
do not mtUerially differ from each other, from 
Madeira, alpine India, the plains of India, China, 
Cape of Goo^ Hope, and southern Europe. A 
specimen shot at Jaidine Hall, in autumn, has the 
crown nearly black, the feathers edged with pale 
chestnut, streaks of ochre-yellow run over each eye, 
and the centre space between the eyes and bill, and 
auriculars, are chestnut. Colour of the upper parts 
black, having the shafis and a lanceolate mark in the 
centre of each, ochreous-yellow, palest at the tip, 
where the wings join the body ; the central mark* 
iogs are wanting, and the black is relieved by grey 
tips and wavy, bars of sienna-yellow ; throat, pale 
ocbreous-yellow, bounded by a deep blackisb-brown 
gorget, and on the sides cut into by a dark stripe of 
the same colour, running from the gape, and curving 
inwards near the middle of the pale space ; breast, 
yellowish wood-brown, shading into pale ochreous 
on the lower parts ; on the breast, the feathers are 
marked ^th two round or oval spots, on thef|Eti$to 
of each web; on the flanks these patdies bordair 
each feather irregularly, bounding a opea spaa^ 
along the shafts, whi<m is nearly pure white. cThe 
♦ Yanell. 
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a!>ore described specimen was a female, and it xriay 
be stated, that all those which hare been met with 
in autumn were of the same sex. In the male the 
chin and throat ore brownish-black, forming almost 
the pale space of the female, tho ends of 
the cross taming up to meet the stripes from the 
gape ; the markings abovcf are more distinct, and 
there is more chestnut in the tints, particularly on 
the flanks and sides of the*breast ; the breast itself 
is pale reddish wood brown, without spots* 

In all our modem works on ornithology, we have 
a few birds among the Rasorts included, which 
hare been introduced from other countries, and of 
which some hare in a manner completely naturalised 
themselves and are generally distributed, being as 
hardy as many of the truly indigenous species ; but 
there are also others, which, though they thrive 
comparatively well, yet require considerable atten- 
tion, and continue very local and limited in their 
range; and while it becomes necessary to notice 
these, it is scarcely right to hold them in the same 
place with our indigenous game. 


Trb Red Legged or French Partridge, Per- 
Dix RVFA, — Is a beautiful bird, and, in our park 
preserves, will make a most interesting addition or 
variation to the naturalist, though, from the expo- 
rieifbe which has been already had, it is not in 
request as a bird of game to the sportsman, nor is 
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it fo mmth ^tteemed for liie taUe ag ibe oommoa 
gfgjr partridge. There are a few bixda diatnhQted 
o?er eottthem Eur(^ AiHoai a»d India, whidi are 
it«f^ allied to it m eolooihig aiid add 

ivhich seem t(khaTe nuH^ skulking habits, Ad 
much mmre difficult to force^upon the wing; all of 
these, we hare little dohbt, might be introduced to 
our parks, and would thrive equally well with the 
common reddegged bird. It spears to have been 
introduced so long since as in the time of Charles 
the Second ; and several English noblemen, during 
the last century, are recorded as having bred them 
fmm continental eggs, and turned them out on their 
rei^ctive manors. Mr. Yarrell, in his British Birds, 
has stated various instances where they have been 
killed, or are now breeding, in several of the south* 
em and eastern English counties ; while the possi- 
bility also is Boosted, of some straggling birds, 
occasionally met with on the coast, having made a 
flight, or been driven flrom Guernsey or Jersey. It 
has not appeared or been naturalised in any parts 
of Scotland or Ireland. 


Virginian or Ambbxcan Orttz, Orttx Vir- 
oiNiANA, — Is another beautiful little bird, more 
iateij introduced into some of the English counties, 
but with even less claim to a right in the British 
funna, the success of its introduction having been 
scarcely yet ascertained. It belongs to a group of 
birds more strongly formed, having a stronger bill, 
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KIASUNID-®. 

The birds we have noticed, are all the spedes of 
tronidm^ whether indigenous or naturaliXd, which 
have any claim to a plOce* in our fawuu Of the 
next family, the PhcuianidtB, Europe presents no 
natural example ; but oiiib of the finest and most suc- 
cessful of all our ornithological introductions, typi- 
cally represents it in 


Tub Common Pueasant, Pbastanus Colchicus. 
•—It is recorded to have been introduced into Europe 
1 256 years before the Christian ei*a ; * and into Bri- 
tain in 1299, during the reign of Edward the First, t 
From its ease in rearing, the beauty of its plumage, 
the delicacy of its fiesh, and value in cover to the 
sportsman, it has been, since that early period, 
fostered and preserved, and turned out from one 
locality to another ; and, at the present time, there 
are few districts to the south of the middle of Scot- 
land, or over England, where it is not to be met 
with in greater or less proportion. In Ireland we 
believe its distribution to be not so e^ual, owing to 
the impossibility of preservation. In Europe, or 
wherever they have been introduced, we have two 
birds of different plumage, the one with a conspi- 
cuous white ring upon the neck, the other wanting 
entirely that ornament. These, in our pre^rves, 
* Dsaiert Roxsl Sport*. f Ecbard** Hist, of England. 
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have bred together, and we have specimens with the 
murk modified or almost obliterated. By Temminck 
they are considered to have been originally distinct 
spedes, and several prominent differences are pointed 
ou% which, in all our naturalised birds, are blended 
together. We have not been able to compare a 
sufficient number of wild specimens; but, in one 
from continental India, withont the white mark on 
the neck, there are sufficient distinctions of plumage 
in addition, to waAnant its separation. In our pre- 
serves, which, in most instances, are only a kind of 
semi>domc8tication, they are much inclined to be- 
come spotted >>r pied with white, gnd often show 
very beautifully contrasted markings* The female 
seems to assume an entirely pure white plumage 
more frequently than the male ; in some localities, a 
silvery grey variety has become abundant, known 
under the name of Bohemian Pheasants ; it is sin- 
gular also, that in a number of eggs, received some 
years since from an extensive preserve, where the 
viuiety prevalent, we could separate those which 
would produce the grey birds, the shells being dif- 
ferent in their shade of colouring* There is also a 
tendency of the pheasant to breed with other gal- 
linaceous birds ; crosses with the domestic fowl are 
frequent, and Some instances arc given where there 
had been intercourse with the black grouse, and even 
with a turkey. 


H 
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STBUTHIONIO^ 

Tub fiamilr of th# SittdkknUwy or Ostiicli^ is, in 
d| oQimtrles, oKtremely limited in aombefii, «ml 
Midsofa rery kige nse; in Snropo we 
Have only one cepresenilng genus in tW Bustard, 
and tlie stroogliold may be said to be in Africa 
and India, in die deserts and plains of which we 
see dio ostrich and cassowary, belides several spe- 
cisi of htge bnstarda In America and New Hoi* 
land they are still more limtted. 

Otis LiNH.-*-^<7S»sr»6 e^arodert.— -Bill nearly 
straight, slightly depressed at the base ; nos* 
tdls open ; lege long, having the tarsi naked 
ahoye the knees ; toes, three directed forwards, 
short» bordered with a sentellated membrane ; 
wiiii;^ loiiyt powerful, second, third, and 
fhoftb qtdlls largest,, nearly equal, first narrow 
towards the point 

Type, (K Mda* Europe, Asia, Africa, New 
HoUatid* 

iVeta^Jidiabit j^ns and open countries^ or 
with a thick dothingof rsnk vegetation ; pdiy« 
gamoits; run smftly* 


Tan* Omsat BmAnn, Ons 

b(krA||%. or tOrad Buttnt^ ^ 

B^Ukh Great of Eusopean Bustard, 
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indeed^ the ^NriK»kf of die d^IrrMtAlontdop, ftom their 
focni aad hditii^ waA lelge eisei are marked objects, 
and are a tribe of birds which baTe fled before the 
imoade of ]popidalioii and agricolttire. Abroad, 
iaiamif of ^ distruHa where &e ]^ and Ostrich 
abounded in idmost umumerahle herds^ they have 
become extremely rare, andareeither entirely extir- 
pated or driven to seek more retired pUdns, and like 
causes have, in a similar manner, reduced the num- 
bers of our native Bustard to straggling instances of 
thrir ooeorrenee. In some few stations they seem 
sdU to be preserved, and keep up a scanty stock, 
from which, perhaps, may stray the oecasional speci- 
mens ef whose capture we are generally made aware 
through the public prints. 

Newmarket Heath and Salisbury Hain, Sussex 
or South Downs, Royston Heath, d^c., are well 
known stmions of old for these bir^; and Devon- 
shire, Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, Noifolk, and Suf- 
IbUr, Lincolnshire^ Acc^ are all mentioned ai districts 
where occasional specimens have been seen cu pro- 
cured* So late as 1819, Mr.. Yarreli states, upon 
** authority/* that nineteen were observed together at 
Westoape in Norfolk, where they are eareFiiliy pre- 
served hy the pri^fielor* In Scotland, vre have veiy 
few records of them. Sibbald seems to think dley 
appeared occasionally ^unam non ita pridem in 
lAktbiana OrieidaH visam fui^ One was shot 
in 1808, in Moinyihife, l^ William Young, Esq. cf 
BenWI^||^head.*t Mr* Mudie, in his Brituli 

*FrodimiiiMiapttt&pwl7* f Tmn n p. 907. 
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relRteft, V that he taw two birds In the parish .of 
Oarmyllie^ ForfarshirOi ^ which I hoTe no doubtv m 
my own mind, were bustards.** ♦ They were^ hoW^^ 
etor, seen early in the morning, at the distance of a 
^fuarter of a mile, and objects seen ^against the 
sky,** at an early hour, oftehtimes ^^ seeiii fbrms 
giants* height.** In Ireland, Mr. Thompson states 
it as extinct long since,** but it is enumerated in 
.17^6, by Smith, as one of the birds of Cork. On 
▼arious parts of the continent they appear still to be 
far fiom unfirequent. During winter and spring, we 
have often seen specimens for sale in the poulterers* 
shops in the Palais Royal, for which from fifty to one 
hundred franks were asked. Spain, Italy, and the 
plains of Cbrcece are its southern range; Sweden, f 
Russia, Tartary, and Lake Baikal $ is its northeni 
extent. 

The Bustard is recorded to have been run with 
greyhounds, and to be an object of chase ; and m- 
Btances where specimois, hare been taken in this 
way are 'mentioned, one or two of not very ancient 
date. The bird is heavy, and does not re^ily take 
wing, but is described, at the same time, to be of 
vmy poweHhl flight ; and ft has always appeared to 
tts^ that those taken in this way must have been 
under particular drcumstances, either of moult or 
fatigue. The rifle is also sometimes used ; but, so 
far as we can learn, the ordinary fowling piece is by 
fat the most fatal weapon employed against them. 

llie male Bustard will stand two feet six or 
* 1. n* S3. f Nilfon. t Pconsiit. 
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iadiM ia and, vlien dia langtlieiiad 
ftiAien, irbidi mH of them poewse oa Ae thioat, 
oriideeof the jaw, are raised, they have a reiy bdd 
aadoommaadi^appearenoe. The head, neel^ and 
nj^per part of the hreast, are bIoidi*grey, darker on 
die eiown, which is dden marked with a streak 
bmwiudi'bladc; the dfin and long maxillary 
fcadiers of a paler grey; the tint*of the neck and 
breast shades ncariy into pure white on the belly, 
rent, and lower tail-corers; the lower part of 
the back cS the neck, the back, rump, shottlders, 
and seculars, are reddish-orange ; the feathos 
croas^ with entbe and interrupted ban of black; 
the greater coren grcyish'white ; secondaries deep 
brownidi'black ; quills very powerful, the first nar- 
row and acuminated, die othen with the outer web 
suddenly broadening at about a third from the base, 
these wood-brown, becoming brewnish-blaok at the 
tips ; the cmtral feathen of the tail are reddidi- 
oianga with white tips, and.a black bar crossing at 
about an indi from the extremity, with anoAer 
natiower towards the base. The more exterior 
frathen are greyish-white nearly pore aithe base, 
and alij^dy tint^ with the reditislMiatige near the 
blade 
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THB hItthB MUBTABik 
Oik miiwr^WitioviiUMr* 

PhATt lit. 

Oils eaimei^etBre, Btif, tmd 

tittle^ Ilf L essf f Busteid <lf Bvkkk tmAortk 

Tbkeb appear io 1)6 iereral «aU ipeoiat of 
which ave inihjcct to m much greater diai^ of 
pltonage Uiaa the last or tome of tibe kige Indian 
and Jk&kkA l»fd% and it is the case with this Teiy 
tare JBittish riaitant, whieb, howoTer, is only seen 
here in its leas ehtnulTe gaihi or that aatamed alter 
inetAatioB has ceased. Speetmens fasTe occurred 
in Comwalls Deroiiahire^ Hampdiire^ Qilbrd^ and 
Kent, also in Eaaexy Norfolk, and Snfiblk, York** 
and Northumherkiid, becoming more rare 
ili^watd. Once only has it oecnxted m Seotiaiid 
that wearanwareo^ tWmenturnedl^MnYarfdl 
as having been killed near Jlontroae, in the winter 
of 1833; and, in Ireland, two are xeomded by 
Mr» Thunaon to have been aemi in .the county 
Widdow, in August of dieaame.yeer, one of whidi 
wee ffociUBed«* In its eortia Aritiah diatribiitioii it 
is tKit Vitjr widely spread, and on the eonttociit is 
* Pcoeeed. Sool. Son 1135, p. 79. 
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bjr no mctat » frequMit lixA, On the borders of 
iiappettri to ooenr morofroquoatiT, and we 
bare litde doubt that it extends beyond the Asiatio 
boundary. It oocuis also in Norths AfHoa> * and 
fesebes to< Bussia in its most noHheirn litnit The 
food is ebiedj grains mfd Tegetables, also at times 
inssets; Mr. Taitell statOs, 'that, in a fresh sped* 
men wbidi he examined^ killed near Harwich) **the 
stbmadi contained parts of leaves of white turnip, 
liTermiV^^^miky and a few blades of gram.'* 

We have not an hduU male before us deserip* 
tton, but our %iie will give an idea of the distinct 
blade markings which occupy the neck and breast, 
and we add, i^m Mr. Yamll, who ean be depended 
upon for aoeuracy The adult male, when in the 
plumage peculiar to the breeding season, has the 
beak brown; the sides golden-yellow; the hop of 
the head pale diestnut, mottled with bhusk ; cheeki,* 
ear*coverta, tbe fronta and sidesof the nedc, bhodi* 
grey, bounM mllmorlylqr a border of black paaskig 
to the back of the nede; below this is a nanfovT 
white ring all round the neck, aiid> below this a 
htoadcollar of black, widi a g o igot of vi4ita|^ iand 
aaotfaor of Uaok, at the bottom of the nedc^jln teoni ; 
shoulders, back, scapulars, tertials, and upper tail* 
coverts^ pale diostnut-lirowti, streaked irregularly 
with numerous nairow Hnes <^ black ; all the wing- 
coverts, and base of theprhniuiea, wbite^ the distol; 
half of die peimanas dm aecondmisi 

patehed mdi bbek a^ white; the base of the'tall* 
^Ysneib 
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feathers white, the ends mottled with black and 
buflfjr-white, crossed with two narrow bars of black, 
the extreme tips white; the breast, and all the 
under surface of the body, white; legs, toes, and 
claws, clay-brown.’** In another specimen before 
us, probably of a female, ‘from the continent, we 
have the ground colout of the upper parts, except 
on the neck, nearly black, very much cut into upon 
the edges, and on the surface marked with wavy 
bars of ochreous-yellow and pale reddish^ninge ; 
throat and chin pale yellowish- white ; on the neck 
the dark shade is nearly deep wood-brown, the centre 
of each feather being pale ochreous ; on the breast, 
the pale colour becomes the prevailing tint, the 
feathers distinctly barred with bhickisli-brown ; the 
belly, flanks, and under tail-covers, pure white, the 
barrings confined to the flanks, and then takiugihe 
fonn of lengthened cross spots, the shaft being 
marked with a thread of black ; the edges of the 
wings white ; the quills wood-brown, white at the 
base; upper tail-covers with white tips, which form 
a pale basal band ; the tail itself white, barred and 
irregularly marked with black ; the centre feathers 
tinted with ochreous. 

* YwreH ii. p. 371. 
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In passings from tho Rasorial birds, ono link of 
cojinection is at once conspicuous between the 
Bustards, which we have just descrilwd, and the 
Charadriada^, Tho form olt* the feet and tarsi, and 
mode of runnings among tho plovers, remind us 
of them; but in the genera Taehydromui and 
(Edicnetnus, we have very near approtiches, particu- 
larly in the last or “Thick-knees,** several foreign 
species being us tall as some of the middle-sized 
bustards. Mr. Swainson again states, that tho 
Horoiis, by means of the Cranes, show tlie greatest 
affinity to tho Ostriches, being all very tall birds, 
in a groat part terrestrial in habit; and though 
tlie w ing is ample, it is companitively not in much 
use. But, in a limited fauna, it is imjiovssiblo to 
enttT minutely into these alliances, without intro- 
ducing many species that are foreign ; sufhee it to 
sjiv, that we esteem the connection through the 
Charadriadw as the most markwi ; at tho same 
time, we shall commence the order, by describing 
the British members of tho family Of the Morons, 
or the 


ARDEADA, 

The greater proportion of which, as stated, aro 
birds of large size ; all of them have the feet and 
legs elongated, and particularly fitted for wading, 
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and) by the assistance of a lengthened neck) they 
are enabled to survey the pools and vraters in vrhich 
they seek their food, and thus easily discover and 
Bocure their prey. The true Herons, of which we 
possess two native species, will show a typical 
example, and their habits, which we shall endea- 
vour to describe, if wC take them in connection 
with the physical character of the various countries 
inhabited by others, will be found, with such mo- 
dihcations as depend on these, to be very nearly a 
picture for the whole. 

They are gregarious during the breeding season, 
and the colours of the plumage are chiefly shades 
of grey, intermixed with brown, black, and white, 
or yellowish-white. Most have the head adorned 
with a crest, greatly develoi)ed during the breed- 
ing season, at which time also the plumes on the 
back and breast become elongated into narrow 
flattened tips, which, indeed, is almost the only 
change occtirring at this period. 

Ardra LiNNiRUa — GeMfie charaden. — Bill 
long, straight, oompressed, sharp i>oiiited, 
edges irregularly broken or serrated inwards ; 
lores naked : — tarsi lengthened, tibia; naked 
about the joint ; toes four, all placed on the 
same plane, and restingeiitirely on the ground, 
hinder toe about half the length of the middle ; 
claw of the middle toe pectinated: — wings 
ampKrounded, very concave, third quill slight- 
ly longest; tail short; — plumage rathef loose, 
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plimei of tlM iMck, breast, and back, elon* 
gated into narrow points during the breeding 
season ; head generally crested. 

Types, A, cimr^^ herodioi^ &c. Cosmopolite. 

— Often gregarious during the season of 
* incubation* Breed on trees* 


THE COMMON HERON. 


Ardm einerea, — LlNNOUS. 

VIONETTR 

Anlca eincren, 7yiViji.>~Heroii cen«ir#, Temm,^ jv.— i-CommoD 
Heron of Brititk mihon. 


Tins beautiful bird, and picturesque accompa- 
niment, either to the finished park or wild land- 
scape, is very generally distributed over the British 
Islands. When the sport of hawking was in 
reputation, the Heron was a chosen bird to fly at ; 
it held a place in the game laws, and its capture 
or destruction was severely punished. By a few 
it was esteemed for the table, and by those who 
believed in the “ mysteries” of angling, its ^ fat 
wasisought after as an ingredient in the pastes 
and compositions, prepared as baits for that pur- 
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pose. * The Heron, during the greater part of the 
year, is a wading or terrestrial bird, and here all 
his motions and attitudes are easy and gpraoeful. 
Whether sitting at rest on some stump, or laige 
stone at the edge of the stream, or stalking erectly 
by the side of the water, %nd surveying it for flis 
active prey ; or with 'outstretched neck, and de- 
pressed crest, the whole aspect displaying anxiety, 
before the fatal stroke is made, he appears uncon- 
strained. But when these habits are exchanged for 
the forest, the lengthened legs and ample wings 
are used without freedom, and they appear to be 
accommodating themselves to u temporary sojourn, 
among the branches and foliage proper to utiother 
great tribe of birds. Nevertheless, a heronry is a 
much to be coveted oniaiiient among the furnish- 
ings of an extensive park, and the whole process 
of incubation is most interesting to witness. The 
localities selected generally abound in old wood, 
and they are very (re(|uently near some mansion, 
where there is a constant thoroughfare, which can 
only be accounted for from the greater proportion 
of old timber to be found in such situations, for a 
bird naturally so shy would scarcely, were choice 
allowed, select one so public. We, at the same 
time, know of a few breeding stations in ni*^t 
retired places, — a wild and pastoral glen, or the 

* ** And tome at&rm, that any bait aooiiited. with tha 
marrow of tha thlgli-bone of an Heron, it a great temptation 
to any hdu The aoent fTombia lega watoonaidaredalli&ielinf 
to them, when he waded in the water.'* 
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solitary islet in some H^hland loch ; — and they 
are sometimes also seen upon precipitous rocks, 
South Stack* Lighthouse, and Great Onnes Head, 
Ike, * Of their breeding on the ground wo have 
the fact stated, but we cannot trace it to any thing 
authentic. 

Except during the breeding season, the abodes of 
the Heron are by the banks of stroains and rivers, 
or along the sides of lakes and their islands, fcimy 
districts, and, in the late parts of autumn and 
winter, by the sea shore ; in the latter situations, 
they may lye seen taking their station so soon os 
the shoals begin to bo uncovered by the ebbing of 
the tide ; and, when satiated with feeding, rows of 
birds may ho observed on some retired sitnd bank, 
their head sunk between their shoulders, exhibit- 
ing a picture of full-fed laziness. They appcfir at 
this tinio to be partly gregarious, and to resort, day 
after day, nearly to the Siimo stations. In inland 
parts they occasionally rest during tllu day, and 
roost n|>on trees. Their food is very mixe^l, though 
the grofit proportion consists of creatures inhabiting 
or frequenting the waters, fish of all accassible 
kinds, and aquatic reptiles ; but, when motion is 
perceived in the water, or herbage by the brink, 
the attention is drawn to it, and a stroke is made 
at the object, though imperfectly seen ; thus, 
water rats or mice, young aquatic birds, and now* 
and then a water-hen or rail, are killed. In con- 
any kind of fish or raw meat will be 
• Eyton. 
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eaten, and Br. Nell has recorded their qualities 
as rat killers. We have also known several instan- 
ces of this propensity in Herons kept in a garden, 
and where also it was nearly impossible to preserve 
any smaller tame birds in company. In a state 
of nature, the prey seems generally to be trans- 
fixed by a dart or blow of the bill. The great 
proportion of trouts, eels, &C., which we have 
observed as supplied to the young, being all pierced 
through as if struck in the manner we have stated. 

The Heron is generally, though nowhere very 
abundantly, distributed over Europe ; in Britain, 
extending to Orkney and Shetland, where they 
are said to be plentifiil. In these islands we have 
no notice of any breeding places, and it would be 
interesting to know how they aro situate, or if the 
birds m ignite to the mainland for the purpose of 
incubation. In the very north of Europe the Heron 
is migratory. Its extra European range is con- 
fined to the, Old World, Northern Africa, and 
Madeira, India,* Java,f perhaps some others of the 
eastern islands, and Japan.^ In the New World, 
wo have it represented by the A. heroduu^ a large 
species resembling it in colours and habits. 

The entire length of an adult bird will exceed 
three feet, of which the bill to the rictus will 
measure six inches and a-half. The back, scapu- 
lars, and tail, aro pale blackish-grey, tinted some- 
times with brown, and, in the breeding season, 
having the ends of the dorsal feathers lei^|;th- 

* Yatrell. f Bbnfield. X Tmmiaclu 
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ened into narrow points of a much paler tint, 
and which now gives the prevailing shade to the 
back. The quills are dark dull bluish-black. The 
forehead, crown, cheeOits, chin, and throat, are pure 
white, and (Vom above each eye proceeds a broad 
stripe of deep black, w^ich meets from both sides 
upon the hind-head, and fisom which springs the 
graceful long narrow plumes of the same colour, 
forming the crest. The whole plumes on the 
crown are lengthened, but the true crest, gene- 
rally consisting of only two narrow feathers, is 
often from six to seven inches in length. The 
ne<*k alK)ve, and on the sides, is of a rich pur- 
plish-groy, shading into the colour of the back as 
it approaches ; the fore part of the neck is relieved 
by two Hues of white feathers, black for a i>ortion 
of the one-half, gradually elongating to the lower 
part of the neck, where they become of one colour 
and lengthen into narrow points, often five or six 
inches long, of a yellowish-white, and which hang 
gmcefiilly from the sides, as well as the fore part 
of the iu?ck and breast. The centre of the breast 
and belly Is pure white, but it is bordered and 
relieved on each side by a streak of black, aris- 
ing, from ttie anterior sides of the breast, in two 
broad tufts of loose lengthened feathers. The 
thighs and under tail-coverts are white. The feet 
and legs are yellow Lsh-brown, but the naked parts 
of the tibi» are yellow, shading into brown as they 
reach |lie tarsal joint. The bill is nearly deep 
yellow, uiclining upon the ridge to brownish, and 
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having a greenish tint on the lores and near the 
gape. The irides are bright gamboge-yellow. On 
the fore part of the breast there are two patches 
of n thick yellow down, concealed by the other 
plumes, and which we find more or less in all the 
Herons. This is jointed in its structure, and 
would appear to be connected with the habits of 
this tril)c of birds. 

In the birds of immature plumage, we have th(3 
blackish-grey colour predominating, with a consi- 
derable tinge of brown, no white in the crown, 
which gradually shades into black on the occiput, 
the feathers there lengthening, but without ©hang- 
ing into tho narrow form of those in the adults. 
We have also no elongation on the back or lower 
part of the neck, and the white, in the centre of 
the breast and belly, is bordered only with black- 
ish-grey. 


The PirnpEE Heron, Ardea purpurea A. 

purpurea^ Linn, — Heron pourpre^ Temm, — Pjir- 
ple Heron, Purple-creeUd Heron^ Crated Purple 
Heron, African Heron of Briihh authors. — This 
beautiful Heron has been sufTiciontly often killed 
in England, to entitle it to the rank of a fre<iuent 
occasional visitant. Its range in our isl.inds, 
however, is confined to the south, for wo know 
of no instance of its occurrence in Scotland, and 
Mr. Thompson has recorded its appearance in 
Ireland only once. Wo possess one native spe- 
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cimen kilM in Norfolk, and many others aiv 
known to have been {IhKured in ditTerent parts of 
the southern and eastern counties. It should ho 
obsemni, however, -that birds, “ in the tiosh," 
th'Cjuently come to the London markets from tho 
continent, and may be (to increase their valin ) 
^^iven out as British-killed specimens. Its most 
nhundant country is perhaps Africa, the north and 
oHsteni coasts ; and we have received it also from 
the Cape of Good Hope. “ Mr. Franklin exhibited 
}i:pefnniens, at the Zoological Society, that were 
hf»>ug*ht by himself from India and Ja\a is 
^iven as a locality.^ 

Of th<? habits of the Purple Heron we have no 
<h‘tuiled account; to a certain extent it will re- 
senihlo the others, but there are, without doubt, 
peculiarities belon^in^^ to it. Neither do wo know 
much of its nidification, whether it is greg^arious 
diiring that season, or breeds singly. Temininck 
states, that the nest is made “ dans los roseaiix, ou 
sur les l>ois en taillis,” v€*ry rarely upon trees ; and, 
alttigether, the habits approach nearer to those 
ol the bitterns than of the typical herons. Writers 
agree in stating, that it is far from being uncom- 
mon in Holland, where it also breeds, and where 
we have seen it nailed up to trees, among crows 
and birds of prey ; — if some details of its economy 
could be procur^ from thence, they would be in- 
teresting. 

Tile up(>er parts, wings, tail, and under tail- 
* YunvU, t Uonficld. 
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coverts of the oreeding state of this Heron are of a 
dark brownish«grey, deeper on the tail^ quills, 
and coverts, and these are tinted with greenish 
reflections, having the dorsal plumes narrowed 
and elongated as in the last, the narrow tips being 
of a much paler tint, those at the sides longest, 
and of a pale reddish-bVown. The forehead and 
crown are black, the feathers lengthening into a 
long narrow crest, while a line of the same colour 
is carried down the back. The feathers covering 
the ears are black, forming a narrow stripe from 
the rictus, joining the black of the occiput. On 
each side of the neck a narrow stripe descends, 
mingUng with the more Irregularly dark odg^ of 
the lengthened plumes. The throat and fore part 
of the upper neck are pure white, gradually shading 
into the chestnut-brown, which covers the cheeks 
and sides of the neck, not occupied by the black 
stripes. On the fore imrt of the neck each feather 
elongates until it attains the lengthened narrow 
form ; on the upper parts, the one side of each 
is yellowish-white, the other black ; and thus irre- 
gular lines of these colours are formed, until the 
long tips become entirely yellowish- white. The 
centre of the breast and belly is black, bounded 
oil each side with very deep purplish-chestnut or 
brownish-red. The thighs are pale brownish-red. 
The tore part of the tarsus and toes are brown, 
tinted with gpreenish ; the hinder part of the tarsus 
and naked tibiw, yellow. The development of the 
feet, compared with the length of the tarsus, is 
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mueh grest^r than in the last, the centre toe, with 
its daw, bdng nearly equal to the tarsus in let%tb. 
The claws ajre much more lengthened, slender, and 
less bent The bill is nearly pure gamboge-yellow, 
shading from brown upon the ridge and extremity 
of the mandible. 

In a specinren which We received as a female, 
and in which the elongated feathers of both the 
breast and lower part of the neck were marked 
as in the last described, the upper plumage has a 
iirowi) tint spread over, the ^ipital crest is short, 
and the striiws of black on the neck are only 
hliglitly indicated. The purplish-brown on the 
sides of the breast is not so deep, and none of the 
colours are so vivid or well defined. 

In an immature bird, brown is the prevailing 
colour, the upper plumes being all broadly edged 
with it. The crown and occiput chestnut, without 
a crest; and the sides and fore part of the neck 
yellowish-white, marked on both with lengthened 
dashes of brownish-black ; no elongated leathers 
either there or upon the back* 
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Our next beautifiil division of the Herons, is that 
of the Egrets, distinguished by a more slender 
form in every part, by the plumes on the back 
being very long and disunited, and in the plumage 
being generally pure white, and always pale at 
one period, either in the complete or incomplete 
plumage. Some of the lesser species, where the 
colours and form vary, serve to connect them with 
the small bitterns. They breed on trees, sometimes 
at only a few feet from the ground, but in general 
at a high elevation, and, with few exceptions, in 
the vicinity of water. The species are numerous, 
and spread over the world, and are often so closely 
allied, that there is great difficulty in distinguish* 
ing them, consequently, our synonymes are both 
numerous and often erroneous. 

I EorbTta. — Generic cAaraeief % — Bill very slen- 
der, slightly bending at the tip ; gonys not 
ascending ; legs long ; inner toe shorter than 
the outer ; feathers of the breast, back, and 
scapulars, very long, and with the webs much 
disunited. 

Typos, Ardea cJha^ A, garzeita^ luocj Bonap., &c. 
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THE LITTLE EGRET. 

Egrttta garxtUa* 

PLATE IV. 

Artlea gnrzctta« /.ian.-i-HeroQ garzette, Temm . — Tho Liiilo 
Egrot or Egret Heron, Selby and YarrelL 

The close alliance of the Egrets, to each other, has 
causcil a much wider geographical range ‘to bo 
given them than they possess. The present bird is 
confined to the Old World ; but how far restricted, 
or whether the other White Egrets, from almost all 
parts of the Old Hemisphere, of a similar size, are 
all identical, perhaps still requires a more strict 
investigation. Its best acknowledged range is 
Southern Europe, Greece, arid Northern Africa, 
from some of which countries an occasional speci- 
men, at rare intervals, stmys to our shores. Mr. 
Yarrell, whose exertions in collecting information 
of this kind are indefatigable, records six instances 
of its capture, in Britain or Ireland, which he 
considers may be relied on. The first is the bird 
noticed by Pennant, who saw only the feathers ; 
thik others were taken in Ck>mwall, Hampshire, 
Warwickshire, and one in the harbour of Cork, 
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mentioiiad by Mr. Templeton. In Scotland, we are 
not awiare that it has ever been taken. . 

During the last winter (1840-41), there have 
been several instances of White Hercms” being 
seen and killed) both in England and Scotland, 
which, it is little doubt, were Egrets of one species 
or other, but the difficulty of tracing them is great. 
These notices appeared chiefly in the newspapers, 
and from the peculiar colour and appearance of the 
bird, they were sure to draw attention. The win- 
ter was remarkable for the intensity of the cold. 

Annexed, we g^ve the description of a specimen 
procured on the continent. The entire length, from 
extremity of the tail to the end of the bill, will be 
from twenty to twenty-two inches ; length of the 
bill to the rictus four inches. The plumage is 
entirely pure white; from the hind-head spring 
two narrow feathers, four inches in length, while 
those on the lower part of the neck (nearly of a 
similar length^, toward the tips, become narrowed 
and compact in form ; the loose hair, like plumes, 
spring entirely from the centre of the back the 
bill with the tarsi are black ; the toes appear to 
have been g^nish-yellow ; the length of the leg, 
unplumed, above the tarsal joint, is two inches 
and a fourth ; of the tarsus four inches. 


Tttl ' QmuT WuiTB Eorbt. — Abdba alba. — 
ifrdSM sd&a, or Grmi 

BuitM G«lAcrt.-*-This is even of rarer 
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occurrence than tlie last, and, until within these 
few years, authentic accounts of its appearance 
were somewhat questionable, or rested on the au- 
thority of specimens which could ndt be then 
traced. At the meetings of the British Association, 
in 1838, Mr. Strickland stated his opinion, that 
this bird was improperly excluded, and stated three 
instances of its capture within a comparatively 
recent period in Yorkshire; to these Mr. Ynrrell 
adds an instance of another, shot on the Isis in 
Oxfortlshirc. A specimen, of a White Egret, was 
also shot during Inst winter at Tyidngham, the 
seat of Lord Haddington, in Haddingtonshire. 
This has been considered to bo the largo species, 
or that wo aro now describing, but we have not 
had an opportunity of examining it : and, accor- 
ding to tho newspapers, a “ White Heron*’ was 
several times seen during the same winter upon 
the shores of the Solway, on tho English side, 
above Port Carlisle, which also may have been 
identical with the Great Egret. 

In Northern or Central Europe, tho Large Egret 
appears to be nowhere very abundant^ but becomes 
more frequent in the Grecian Archipelago, in Tur- 
key, and on the Asiatic boundary. White Herons 
brought from Continental India by Colonel Sykes, 
are considered identical in that gentleman’s cata- 
logue, and it is a range very likely to be taken by 
the species. The Amcorican Large White Heron is 
dUtInet, and represents it in the iJew World. Wo 
have also another, closely allied, in New Holland. 
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We have not a British or European specimen 
before us, and we do not find descriptions agree 
exactly in the colour and dimensions of some of 
those parts (the bill and legs), on which, among 
the Egrets, the specific distinctions in many in- 
sUinccs rest. The plumage ef both sexes, and, so 
far as we know, of the young, is pure white, the 
er(^st and elongated dorsal feathers being emblems 
of the season of incubation. The adult birds mea- 
sure in length three feet four or five inches. The 
diiuonsions of the bill and legs are given by 


Selby, 

Yarrell, 


BUI about 6 inches. 

Tarsi 8 — 

Naked part of the tibia . 44 — . 

Dill nom the eye . . • 4} — 

Tarsi 64 

Naked part of the tibia, . Sj — 
Middle toe and olav, . 4| — 


The colour of the bill Is black, or deep wood- 
brown, yellow at the base and about the nostrils ;* 
legs almost black.f In the young birds, Mr. Selby 
states, the bill and legs are greenish-black. 


The Buff-Backed Egret, £. russata, Wagler. 
^Ardea (E^mnoaiaHiy Penn^^Redrbilled Ilermu 
Penn. — Liiile fVAUe Heron^ Montague, — Ardca 
nueata^ Wc^Ur^-^Bt^^Backed Het'on^ Selbg^ Yar- 
rdi — The occurrence of this Egret in Britain, 
rests still on the solitary specimen obtained by 
('oloiiel Montague, and removed with his col Uc- 
• 3«lby. + YanreU. 
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iton to the British Museum. ** It was shot near 
Kingsbridge, in Devonshire; had been seen for 
several days in the same 6eld» attending some 
cows, and picking up insects, which were found 
in its stomach.** The attendance on cattle is a 
curious habit in some of the Egrets, without doubt, 
on account of the insects that abound near them ; 
in India, for this reason, some have received a pro- 
vincial name, signifying “ Cow or Cattlo Heron.** 
The Asiatic continent, from every authority, 
would seem the most abundant locality, or rather 
the real country of this bird ; Up[>er Uindostan,^ 
the Diikhun,f Java,J isles of Surida, Ja{)an, |{ 
lliniahiya and Nc[)aul,§ are all given as countries 
liuin where it has been received. 

In the adult birds, the feathers, at the roots, are 
[)ure white, hut on the head, neck, and breast, with 
tUv elongaUHl feathers on the back, are of an orange 
or satfroii-yellow ; the remaining parts of the bird 
are pure white ; the bill and legs are yellow, the 
i«*ints of the latter and the toes darker. 

Montague’s young specimen is described by him 
io be in “ length about twenty inches; the bill 
two inolies long to the feathefs on the forehead, 
and of an orange-yellow. The whole plumage 
snowy white, except the crown of the head, and 
the upper part of the neck before, which are buff*. 

three inches and a-half long, and one inch 
and or-half of liare space above the knees ; these 

* M»jer FruBklm. t Colonel ffyXes. X HorsfiekJU 
II Temmiaclu S GoakL 
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patts ave neaHy black, with a tinge of green ; the 
toi^ and claws are of the same colour ; the middle 
claw pectinated.” The above agrees nearly with 
the descrif^on given by Wagler of the young state, 
the brown colour prevailing with the advance of 

A detail of the habits and nidification of this 
Egret is still much wanted. 


Thb Squacco Heron, E. ralloides. — A. raX- 
hid^y Scopoli.’^Ardeacomatay Pally Penn, — Heron 
crabieTy Temm. — The Squacco Heron of ^British 
authore, — In form, this species begins to depart 
from the true Egrets. The legs are feathered 
nearly to the knees, as among the bitterns. It 
has occurred several times in the southern and 
eastern counties of England, but we do not learn 
of any instance of its capture either in Scotland or 
Ireland. One is recorded, so lately as July 1840, 
to have been killed near Kingsbrid^, Devonshire. 
In Middle and Southern Europe it is more fVe* 
quently obtained, also in Greece ; but Africa and 
some parts of Asia, arc its true localities ; further 
than that its habits are considered as similai* to 
its congeners, we have little knowledge of them.* 

The extreme length of this E^gret is from 

* glnee wriUng the ebgve, we have a note from Mr. A. 
Gtoends, Ludlow, eteting that a q^eohnen of the Squacoo 
Heron was killed near that tewn, about e&z xesis and 
vsi stuffed hf him. 
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eighteen to twenty inches; the head^ or rather the 
head and nape are ciested| the feathers amount 
in number to eight or ten» and are so long as to 
reach the back, they are pure widte, relieved 
by a narrow border of black on each side. The 
wings, and lower parts cf the bird, are nearly pure 
white, but the upper parts are almost liidden from 
view, by a scries of long hair-like feathers, which 
sjiring immediately from behind the shoulders, and 
exceed the tail in length ; these are of a deep 
sienna-yellow, tinged with purple on the back. 
It is from those plumes that the name ** comata*’ 
of Pallas has been taken ; and we may state here, 
that wo have some doubt whether that name or 
“ rttlloidcs’’ of Scopoli should have the priority ; 
the chin and throat are white, and the neck and 
breast are sienna- yellow. Mr. Selby states the 
base of the bill, for nearly two-thirds of its length, 
to be pale azure-blue, black towards the end. The 
legs dusky, tinged with red. Mr. Yarrell again 
describes the bill to bo greenish-brown, darkest 
towards the point. The legs yellowish -brown. 
In the young birds, the plumage has no pure 
white, except that of the tail, which is nearly so, 
and the dorsajl plumes are wanting ; the colour is 
wood- brown, streaked on the head, neck, and 
wing-coverta, with a darker shade ; the bill and 
bigs are tint^ with yellpwish-brown. 
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BITTERNS. 

Wkbrb one individual of a form is only present in 
a fauna, it is often ditlicult to show its gradations ; 
and, were no more discovered, it might merge into 
the adjacent genera, as only a very aberrant 
species ; but, where others appear of a like struc- 
ture, and are seen carrying a representative type 
into other countries, it Is often better, for the sake 
of facilitating the artificial arrangement, to sepa- 
rate them. In the Little Bitterns, we have some 
parts of the form of the sinaJJ egrets strongly 
marked, but the feathers on the head and neck 
are more broadly formed, and those on the back 
and scapulars uro without division or separation 
of tV\e webs, the tarsi clothed to the knees ; the 
manners very skulking, and the nidifioation said 
to bo on the ground ; iu which habits, and in thO' 
very narrow and compressed form of their 
they show a close alliance to the rails. The 
Prince of Canino has apparently acted on the same 
principles, and has given to these birds, taking 
the ArtUa minuta and Exfli* as typical, the title of 
Ardboxa (BUUfm-lieron,) Our native species is 


Ths Littlb Bittbrn, Abdboia ionuta- — Ar ^ 
dm mintOa^ Penny etc,— Heron hUmgm^ Temm,r- 
Botaurm minutut, Selhyy ete.^LittUBiUem-Heron, 
Penn, — The LiuU BiUem 6f BrUUk atdhore. — 
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The Little Bittem-tferon has been frequ^tly met 
with in many of the English counties, extending to 
tlie Scottish border, and it is supposed that they 
have also occasionally bred in this country, young 
birds having been procured in one instanoo,* and, 
in some others, the circumstances in which they 
were taken left little doubt that they had bred 
near the locality where they were killed.^ A spe- 
cimen is recorded to have been procured so far 
iK^rth as Sanda, in Orkney, J and Mr. Thompson 
has stated its occurrence once or twice in Ireland. 
Its extra British range is the south of Europe, parts 
of Asia and Africa, where, however, a represent- 
ing species may yet be confounded. Its habits, ex- 
cept in confinement, are not recorded ; but it is said 
to frequent marshes, by the sides of rivers, amidst 
:u]uatic brush-wood, and to make its nest upon the 
ground. Wilson, speaking of the American bird, 
which is so closely allied as to have led to confu- 
sion, says, — ** Those we have seen in confinement 
skulk, and walk with the head drawn closed y in, 
and without showing any portion of the neck;** 
which agrees with the manner in which it and 
other small species, kept in our British gardens, 
condu^ themselves. Mr. Audubon, in describing 
them, states, that specimens he had* in confine- 
ment wefe fed on small fish and stripes of pork, 
and were very expert in catching flies. They 
showed also g^reat scansorial powers. In trying 
to cfj^ape from the windows, they could climb 
* YsifeH. t Heydiam. t Fleming. 
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with eas^ from the floor to the top of tke curtains, 
by means of their feet and claws. The ne^ of the 
American species is also described as placed on* 
the ground, or a few inches above it, attached to 
the stems of reeds, and, in one or two instances, 
in bushes about three feet from the ground.* 

In the adult state of this bird, the crown and 
upper parts are black, richly glossed with green ; 
the cheeks, neck, and wing-coverts, pale sienna^ 
yellow, the under parts of a redder or browner 
tint, dashed with brown upon the flanks; the 
bill and legs are of a dark yellow, the former 
generally brightest, the legs feathered down to 
the tarsal joint The young are without the dark 
glossy mantle, and have the feathers there brown, 
margined with a paler shade. The lower plumage 
and sides of the neck are yellowish-brown, on the 
sides of the neck occasionally streaked with white, 
and on the flanks with brown ; the bill, legs, and 
feet, are of a greenish-brown. 

eharacUrs, — Bill 
lengthened, compressed, and strong at the base, 
angle of the maxilla placed £ur forward ; nostrils 
placed in a deep fbrrow, and partly covered 
with g membrane ; 1^ proportiondly .short 
and strong, tibiie partially bare, feet math 
developed, toes long and slender, claws long, 
sli^^tly bent, that of the middle toe serrated ; 

* Aadaboa, Ui., pp. 77 to 80. 
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miiigs lather lon^f, the three first quillsiongest, 
second rather exceeding. 

1^es» B. tUUarii^ lenii^inosoy d:c. Europe^ Asia, 
Africa, America* 

^o(^»^Noettinial, skulking. Back of the neck 
bare of feathers ; t^ose of the sides elongated, 
^coyering it, but capable of erection. Nest large, 
placed on or near the ground* 


THE COMMON BITTERN. 
Buior StiUarit, 
PLATE V. 


Ardca 8tcllari9, Penn, stellnris, — Heron 

(traud Bator, remm.^Tho Coniinon Bittern, or Blttem> 
Heron of BrUkh author*. 

The Bittern, like all our marsh birds, is, at the 
present time, much less common than it was fifty 
years since; yet it is still frequently met with, 
and, in one or two instances,, is recorded as breed- 
ing in England. The general. time of its ap- 
l>earance is in winter, or on the decline of the 
year ; and, as observed by most of our modem 
writers, iii some seasons they are much more 
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plentiful than others; the winter of 1830-31, is 
mentioned, both by Mr. Selby and Mr. Yarrell, as 
remarkable for the number of specimens which 
were obtained. In the south of Scotland a similar 
comparative abundance occurred ; several were 
brought to me in Dumfriea»shire ; and, on a visit to 
Edinburgh, it was found that the bird preservers 
there had obtained also a more than usual iiuinhe.r 
of specimens. Since that period, they have not 
been seen in Scotland, except as stray individuals. 
In Ireland, they arc also occasionally met with. 
On the continent of Europe, particularly the 
southern and central parts, in suitable localiti(‘s, 
they are not uncommon, and appear to extend far 
northward, being found in Scandinavia, Russia, 
and Siberia;* a specimen from the Capo of inwvl 
Hope before us does not differ very materially; 
and it has also been met with in South Africa by 
Dr, Smith. Japan *f and India J are given to it ; 
the Dukhun is mentioned by Colonel Sykes, huf 
as a locality where it occurs rarely. We have re- 
ceived skins of a Bittern from continental India, 
very nearly allied to the European birds, but wo 
have hitherto considered tliem distinct. 

The feet of the Bittern breeding in this country, 
takes place also only at uncertain seasons, and 
is, perhaps, owing at the time to particular '*ir- 
cumstanoes. It does not occur with any degree of 
regularity, nor are there any spots where the birds 
return periodically at the x>eriod of incubation. 

• Yarrell. f Tenuninok. X tleut. ColoBel Sykc«. 
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The nest is said to be placed on the ground, near 
the waters edge, among thick reeds or aquatic 
herbage, and the eggs are of a uniform pale 
brown.* 

In active habits the Bittern is chiefly nocturnal, 
remaining during the day in its covert retreat, and 
coming forth in the evening and twilight to feed ; 
and it is at this time, as well as in tlie morn- 
ing, that its peculiar booming noise is uttered, to 
which has been attached various superstitions, and 
also singular conjectures os to the manner in which 
it was produced. We do not find it stated whether 
it is a general call, or is more particularly uttered 
during, or immediately antecedent to the season of 
incubation, such as the drumming noise of the snipe, 
and the call of some of the rails ; at other times, and 
a hen surprised, the cry is different, being harsh and 
sharp. Tlie food, we should consider, was seized by 
watching, somewhat in the manner of true herons. 
Any thing having motion is struck at, whether 
perfectly seen or not, and the prey is swallowed 
whole ; thus, we have taken a water rail from the 
stomach of one, and perceive that similar instances 
have elsewhere occurred. t Fish or aquatic reptiles 
iire probably the most general food. 

In olden times, both the Bittern and heron were 
esteemed for food, particularly the young birds ; 
now they are never brought to the table, which may 
perhaps be from some prejudice existing against 
them s& fiahy-tasted, for we have heard more than 
* ranell. + Ywrell, 

K 
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one gentleman assert, that a heron, i/kept a proper 
time^ ivas excellent eating. 

A specimen of a male Bittern, shot in winter, 
in the vioiiuty of Jardine-Hall, has the crown and 
occiput deep brownish-black, with green arid purple 
reflections ; the feathers on the occiput elongated, 
tipped for half an inch with ochraceous, and there 
minutely edged with black; under the eye, from each 
rictus, descends a streak of rich aud deep brown ; 
the centre of the throat is of a paler brown, and 
between, the tint of the sides of the neck is yellow- 
ish*white ; the feathers of the sides of the neck are 
lengthened, and fold over the back part, which is 
covered only with a thick down ; these can also be 
thrown forward, and are sometimes made to appear 
as a ruff. The whole ground colour of the plumage 
is a pale sienna-yellow, the tint slightly varying in 
different specimens, and being of a redder colour on 
tlie shoulders, quills, and tail ; this ground colour is 
varied, and rayed in such a manner as to be very 
dithcult to convoy by words ; on the back, being 
confined to the centre of the feathers, it assumes the 
form of downw'ord hroad lines ; but on the sides of 
the neck,’ breast, and flanks, it runs in transverse 
bars and crossings. On the fore part of the breast 
and neck, where the feathers are lengthenei, the 
one half is brown, the other without markings, 
which produces to a certain extent the same ap- 
pearance we saw in the true herons. In the Bittern, 
about three quarters of an inch of the tibi» is firee 
from feathers, and the proportional development of 
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the feet is great, the centre toe exceeding the tarsus 
in length. In a specimen from the Cape of Good 
Hope, the colours appear all more vi/id, and the 
dark transverse markings on the sides of the neck 
and cheeks are deeper and more thickly placed, and 
the feathers are there more elongated. No material 
difference, however, exists. ^ 


The American Bittern, Botor lentiginosus, 
Ardea lentiqinosa, Montague. — Botaurm mokoho^ 
VicilL — Heron Imligineaux^ Temm. — The Freckled 
Heron or Bittern^ American BiUetm of Britieh 
authors. — The original British specimen of this Bit- 
tern fell under the observation of Colonel Montague, 
and was killed in Dorsetshire. Since the capture of 
that specimen, a few have been taken, chiefly in 
the southern or south-eastern counties of England, 
and a bird taken in the Isle of Man, the descrip- 
tion of which was communicated to Mr. Yarrell, is 
thought to be also referable to this species. It has 
not yet been found in either Scotland or Ireland. 
Hitherto, this bird has been considered identical 
with the species of America, representing tliere our 
native bird. The Prince of Canino, however, places 
the A. lentiginosay Montague, and the American bird 
(under the title of B. minor) opposite, or as repre- 
sentatives in form and marking»«-the last, of course, 
distinct. We possess specimens of the American 
bird,^bttt have had no opportunity of comparing it 
with European or British killed specimens, and the 
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description underneath, is taken from a skin sent 
to us from South Carolina. In habits, as described 
by Wilson tmd Audubon, the species of America 
closely resemble those of the Common Bittern. 

Length of the skin, from the point of the bill to 
the end of the tail, rather more than two feet ; bill 
to the rictus fous inches^ being longer proportionally, 
more slender and heron-like than in the true Bit- 
terns. Length of the naked space on the tibiae one 
inch; of tarsus three and three quarters; of the 
centre toe, including the claw, four inches. The 
ground colour of the plumage, except the wings, is 
ochreous- yellow, on the crown T>eing dark chest- 
nut, changing into that colour; on the neck the 
centres of the feathers are pale sienna-brown, and 
they want the ** rayed" appearance of dark and 
light seen in the common bird ; on the back and 
wings the markings, although somewhat similar, are 
much divided ; the throat is white, a stripe of the 
pale ochreous running along its centre, and, on the 
lower parts, the general colour is considerably paler 
than above ; each feather is marked on the centre 
with a dash of sienna-brown, which is bordered and 
minutely freckled with brown. The quills, instead 
of being irregularly barred and blotched with pale 
reddish-brown, as in the Common Bittern, are of a 
uniform dull brown, pale reddish towards the edge 
of the inner web, where the dark colour is shaded 
off by minute freckles ; the tail is sienna-brown, 
freckled minutely with blackish-brown. Such b 
the general description of an American bird, but 
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NIOHT-HESONS. 

Fouowino the troe Bittenu, but of a stronger 
form, we have a small group of birds known under 
the Anglicised |ame of ifight-Heron, or Night- 
Raven ; the latter giren evidently from the hoarse 
call uttered by them, and from their feeding during 
the night, and remaining inactive during the day. 
They are generally distributed over the different 
quarters of the world ; breed in companies, and on 
trees, and have the plumage of some dark chaste 
shade of grey, olive, or brown, above ; white below, 
but tinted in parts with the same colour as that of 
the upper parts; the head crested generally with 
three long narrow feathers. 

NYCTtcoBAX.--G«neric eharaeiert . — Bill strong, 
rather short, bending from the base, tip notched, 
cutting edges not serrated ; legs feathered to 
the knees, inner toe shorter than the outer ; 
head generally crested. 

Types, N. GarAnii, Atnerieanut. Cosmopolite. 

ATots— Nocturnal, gregarious during incu^tion, 
breed on trees. 
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THE COMMO.N NIGHT-HERON. 

Nydieorax Gardenii, 

PLATE VJ. 

N. Etiropeaft 8tcp1i.<»Ar<3ca nyoticoraxt Irtnit. — Bihoreau a 
mantoau iioir, 7V^um.~-Night> Heron of Britith auihon^ 
N^’ctiardca, A'fcaiw. 


Tins bird is considered by all our writors, the Prince 
of Caning excepted, as ninging over both Europe 
and Americii, but by the ornithologist dissenting 
the distinctions are not given. We have been unable 
to compare an American specimen, but whatever 
may be the result, they are most closely allied, and 
although we keep the synonymes separate, we shall 
now treat of the species as identical.* lake many 
other birds where the livery is double, the adult and 
young have been described as distinct* The latter 
state is represented in the back figure of our plate, 
and was known under the appellation of A. Gardenii^ 
which we have used at the head of this description. 
In Britain it is of occasional appearance, like all 
those rare species we have last described, and we do 

* \vil80tt however remarice, ** thet the Earopean ■pectes t!« 
certainly much smaller than the American.** 
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not know of any instance of its breeding with us» 
In habits they are nocturnal, frequenting marshes, 
where brush or rank herbage abounds, and there 
skulking in the day time ; feeding in the evening, 
twilight, or in light nights, and supporting themselves 
chiefly on flsh or aquatic reptiles. Several instances 
of their capture in the English counties occur ; but, 
in Scotland, Avlien the pair which were killed at 
liirsel, the seat of the Earl of Home, were presented 
to the Edinburgh Museum, they were accounted 
great rarities. That nobleman, who is a keen sports- 
man, has several large preserves of water on his 
grounds, skirted with willows and tall reeds ; and, 
wc believe, that it was on the margin of one of these 
where the pair of birds was shot. A specimen in 
our own collection was obtained just after it had 
been skinned, and had been killed a day or two 
previously on the banks of the Cludcn, a tributary 
to the river Nith in Dumfries-shire. In Ireland, 
Mr. Thompson records its capture twrice ; one, a 
specimen sent from Letterkenny to Dublin; the 
second, in the plumage of the young bird, was killecl 
in the county ^ Armagh, and was presented to the 
Belfast Museum. 

In North America, the Night-Heron, or as it is 
there termed, the Qua Bird," is in some parts 
migratory; during the season of incubation it is 
gregarious, and breeds together in the inundated 
swamps, the stagnant pools near the rice plantations, 
and the low islands clothed witfar evergreen trees. 
The nests are placed sometimes on bushes, some- 
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times on trees at a very great height, and, in the low 
islands, on the mangrove trees that overhang the 
^vater. The birds arc described as extremely noisy 
and watchful, their sense of hearing being particularly 
acute ; at the same time, they are easily procured 
by lying in watch, and shooting the birds as they 
come into their nests or to roost. The nests are of 
considerable size, and are constructed of sticks and 
roots ; the eggs arc of the pale bluish-green common 
to the greater part of tlie Ardeadaa. The young are 
esteemed, as food, equal to young pigeons, and seem 
to be sought after both by man and the rapacioiis 
birds, which collect around the breeding stations for 
the supply which is at this season there furnished.* 
If we consider the American specimens to he dis- 
tinct, the range of the British bird will be restricted 
to Europe, Africa, and parts of India ; also Japan.f 
The back of the neck, wings, rump, and tail, are 
of a fine pearl grey, palest on the back of the neck ; 
the forehead, cheeks, throat, and under parts, pure 
white ; the crown of the head and nape, with the 
upper part of the back and mantle, are of a* rich 
glossy greenish-bkick, the feathers on the centre of 
the hack being rather long, and having their webs 
unconnected, as in the true Herons ; and, from the 
occiput, springs a beautiful adornment of gene- 
rally three pure white narrow feathers, which reach 
to the hack. The bill is black ; the legs greenish- 
yellow, appearing of a clearer colour as the bird 
attalhs maturity. In the young bird, represented 
* Wilton, Audul)on. f Tenunlnck. 
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in tlie back figure of our plate, and known as the 
Qardenian Heron, the colour of the plumage is dif- 
ferent shades of wood-brown, very deep abore, and 
approaching to yelIownh>white below, and on the 
I^k and wing eorerts having each feather marked 
along the centres with triangular white spots; be* 
neath, the feathers are margined with darker wood* 
brown, which gives an •interrupted appeantiice to 
thfse parts ; the bill is more of an olive colour at 
the base, and the logs and feet are nearly olive* 
green; in this state there is no indication of the 
crest. 

On comparing a specimen of an adult bird from 
Southern Africa with two others, the one from the 
continent, the other killed in Scotland, we find no 
difference, except in the crest of those of Europe 
and Britain ; in it the narrow feathers arc uniform 
in their breadth, and are pure white; in the speci- 
men from Africa, the feather is a quarter of an inch 
in breadth at the base, gradually narrowing to an 
necuroinnted point ; the shaft is dork, and in one of 
them the half is entirely black. 



STORKS. 


The Storks will naturally hold a place among the 
Atdoadm^^h}Xt their .proper situation among them is 
yet a little uncertain ; they are aberrant in the form, 
and, with the next, rim more into soma rasorial 
families. The Storks^ in tfie extended value of^he 
term, as that of a group, will include all tliose very 
large birds belonging to India, South America, and 
New Holland, and known under the common names 
of Jabiru, Adjutant, &c., and they arc mostly re* 
markable in the selection of some insulated eleva- 
tion for the position of their nests. These will form 
several genera, but the bird of Europe, the Ciconia 
albaj we shall consider os typical of the true Stork, 
or 


CicoNiA . — Generic characters . — Bill lengthened, 
straight, very strong, sharp pointed; nostrils 
nearly basal, pierced in the horny substance of 
the hill, somewhat linear ; legs very long ; tibim 
naked ; toes four, connected by a membrane, 
considerably developed between the outer and 
middle toe, the posterior toe short, articulated 
above the place of the rest ; claws short, that 
of the middle toe not serrated ; tail compara- 
tively short ; wings long, third and fourth quills 
longest. 

Europe, Asia, Africa. 

— Oflen familiar ; breed on insulated eleva- 
tions. 
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THE WHITH STORK. 

Ciconia alfja, 

PLATE VII. 

Ciconia alba, Brisaon * «— Ardea alba, Litm. Cioogne blanche, 

Common Stork, White Stork of Brituih authors. 

In Europe, the Stork is a migratory bird, yisiting it 
only during the season of incubation, seen upon our 
shores as a straggler, and in modem days, much 
more rarely than it even anciently seems to have 
occurred. In France, Holland, and Germany, the 
8tork is common during the breeding season, and 
being in these countries protected, ' it mixes fami- 
liarly with the noise and bustle of population, and 
incubates on the tops of the chimneys, on spires, 
or other elevated structures of the towns. Artifi- 
cial flat-topped erections are often put up for its use 
and convenience, and, in some parts, penalties are 
levied on its molestation. In no work, to which 
we have access, have we seen the natural breeding- 
places mentioned, for although they may in Europe 
congregate about towns and villages, we have little 
doubt that colonies will elsewhere exist, inhabi^ng, 
at the time of breeding, elevated rocks, or dead or 
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bare trees. When so frequent, then, on the opposite 
shores, it seems remarlmble that we hare them so 
seldom among us, and is another instance where 
the narrow channel of the straits forms the well- 
kept boundary line for species. On the continent, 
these birds are frequently kept tame in the market- 
places, for the purpose of clearing off refuse, frc., 
which they perform in a complete manner, stalking 
lazily amidst the stalls and purchasers, or arc seen 
standing on one leg, mth the head retracted, after 
having glutted themselves mth the offal of the 
slaughter-house. In England it has occurred lately, 
at various seasons, in many of the southern counties ; 
once or twice in Scotland so far north as Shetland f 
and Mr. Yarrell states, ‘‘ this species is said to have 
been killed in Ireland.** .We do not, however, find 
any thing regarding it in Mr. Thompson's notes. 
On the continent, it r^hes so far north as Sweden, 
and Scandinavia also,^ a summer visitant, while 
its winter quarters have always been considered as 
Northern Africa. 

The plumage is entirely pure white, with the 
exception of the quills, secondaries, and tertials, 
which are glossy black, towards the shafts having 
a shade of grey ; the bill, legs and feet, crimson- 
rod. In the young birds these ports are tinged 
ivith brown, but other differences have not been 
pointed out. 

Another fine Stork has been admitted to a place 
in opr fauna, 


* Varrell. 
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BLACK STORK. 


Thb Pi^aok Stork, Cicokia kioba. — C. nigra^ 
Will. — Ardea nigra^ Linn, — Cicogne noire^ Temm, 
—Black Slork of British authors . — ^The first spe- 
cimen, taken in the British Islands, was in Somer- 
sctsliire, in 1814, and it fortunately came into the 
possession of Colonel Montague, who published the 
record of its appearance, with an account of its 
habits during the period it continued alive in his 
possession.* Another was taken, in 1831, on the 
Thames, a third near Ipswich, and the last in No- 
vember, 1839, ill the Isle of I^urbeck, at the south 
side of Poole harbour, t Its native countries are 
said to be Switzerland, Hungary, and Turkey, build- 
ing in secluded forests, on the tops of high trees.;}; 
It is also found at the Cape of Good liope§ and 
Madeira. II It is easily tamed, and is an elegant 
species, its dark and glossy imper plumage contrast- 
ing beautifully with the wmte of its under parts, 
relieved by the deep red of the bill and legs. 

Mr. Yarrell thus describes the bird in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. The beak and naked skin around 
the eye twro red, tinged with orange ; the irides red- 
dish-brown ; the head and neck all round, upper sur- 
face of the body, wings, and wihg-coverts, are glossy 
black, varied with blue, purple, copper-coloured, 
and green reflections; the primary quill-feathers 
and the tail, black ; the whole of the under sur&ee 
of the body, from the bottom of the neck to the 

* S<w TnUis. linn. Roc. for 1815. f Yarrel. t 8elby. 
§ br. Smith. I) Dr. Hoineken. 
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ends of the under tail^cdTerts, ivhite ; legs and toes» 
orange-red ; the claws black. 


SPOONBILLS. 

In the genus, which we place next, we find birds 
possessing the form, and many of the habits, of the 
herons ; the bill lengthened, but instead of that mem- 
ber being sharp-pointed and rough on the edges, 
fitted for darting at and securing a slippery and 
sometimes strong prey, we see it depressed, endoweil 
with sensibilit}*, and modelled somewhat upon the 
plmi of the bill among the ducks. 

Platalea. — Genenc characters. — Bill long, 
straight, depresssji, very flat, dilated towards 
the tip ; nostrils basal, placed above, and near 
each other ; legs long, naked above the tarsal 
joint ; toes before partiiilly webbed, posterior 
toe articulated slightly above the plane of the 
others ; claws short, not serrated; wings long, 
second quill longest ; bead often crested. 

Types, P. Uiicorodia^ ajaja^ &c. 

AW — Gregarious, breed on trees, sometimes 
swim. Europe, Asia, America. 
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THE WHITE OR EUROPEAN SPOONBILL. 
Ploialea Uucorodia^ Ljkm^L'S. 

PLATE VIII. 

Pltttolea leucorodia, Lmn. — Spatnle blanche, Temm — 
Spoonbill or White Spoonbill of Britiah authors. 


The Spoonbill is an occasional visitant to the three 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, being most 
frequentljr met with in England, while it is rare in 
the others ; in the former, they are even recorded by 
Sir Thomas Browne to have l^ed occasionally, while, 
on the other hand, in Scotland, they appear to have 
strayed even so far north as Orkney and Shetland.* 
Out of Europe, they seem to range to Africa and 
India, although the specimens brought by Colonel 
Sykes are from three to four inches longer than the 
Ettxnpean birds^ The Spoonbill seems to breed both 
OP trees and upon the ground, or nearly so, among 
tall reeds ; and the eggs deposited in a nest of ^arge 
and strong structure, differ from those of the other 
Ardeadw in their colour, being nearly white, with 
blotches of pale brown over them. Their food is 
usually described to be small reptiles and fish, with 
* Ftemittg. t YmteH. 
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all the produce of marine and aquatic life which oc- 
cui-s in pools left by the tide, or is formed*by fresh 
>\ aters. The form and structure of the bill would, 
however, lt\ad us to believe, that if their manner of 
feeding was strictly observed, it would be found 
adapted to a peculiar kind of food, abundant in the 
places which they frequent. In confinement it is 
various, and nothing seems to come far amiss. 
Young birds we have seen fed on bread and milk, 
and also with fish, which they eat with great avidity. 

The plumage of the adult Spoonbill is entirely pure 
white, with the exception of a band of a rich buff 
colour, placed on each side of the lower parts of tfie 
neck, and which shades off to pure white on the fore 
part of the breast, scarcely however meeting. The 
head is adorned with a very ample crest of long 
broad feathers, hanging half way down the neck, 
and capable of being erected at pleasure ; the hill is 
black, yellow towards the tip, and very rugous above; 
the legs and feet are also black. The female is 
described as having a small crest. In the young 
the head is not crested, and the buff-coloured band 
is not present. In young birds which wc saw in 
Holland, fully feathered, but not long from the nest, ‘ 
the plumage above was dusky, from a dull or dark 
stripe passing along the centre of each feather ; and 
the bill, with the We skin of the face, was of a 
grey or lead colour, the former quite soft, and tinted 
on the edges of the gape with pink. 


L 
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CBANEa 

Tub next form has given some difficulty in asngning 
it a situation ; it is more varied in habits and feeding, 
and, in internal strueturf, seems to approach nearer 
the Ramet than the typical Grall<Uore $ but the 
British bird, when viewed in conjunction with the 
foreign species, and some of those huge birds which 
were formerly associated with the genus, will be 
found to take its place, and fill up a wanting gap 
among (he Ardeada, 

Grot, Pallai — Generic ciaroctert.— Bill strong, 
nearly straight, compressed, pointed; nostrils 
large and pervious ; 1^ long, much of the 
tibiffi naked; toes strong, but comparatively 
short, the hinder toe short, articulated, high on 
tlic tarsus; wings ample, rather rounded, third 
quill longest; tertial feathers often elongated. 

Types, G. einerea, Americana. Europe, Asia, 
America. 
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GtitB BnccHmiN. 

PLATE IX. 

Ardeagnia, Ray^ Linn^ 4'o* — cinerea^ Beokdtm^ Selby^ 
and modem omdkotoyists. — Gruo cendr(5c, Com> 

mon Crane of Briti A auihort. 

The Common Crane would seem formerly to have 
been much more frequent, than it now is, in our 
islands, appearing in the old bills for many of the 
feasts. Crane, however, we do not think can always, 
in these records, be translated as the Grui cinerea of 
the ornithologists of the present day. In later days 
the bird appears only as an occasional visitant ; and 
not more than seven or eight instances of its occur-* 
rence are mentioned between 1820, and the present 
year, 1841 ; some of these have been in Devon- 
shire, others in Orkney and Shetland. In Ireland 
it has not been seen for a hundred years. In the 
north of Europe it is seen, at similar interrupted 
intervals ; and, in Central Europe, they are observed 
during their migrations. ^ ^Bgypt, and various parts 
of Africa, are said to be their winter quarters f* 
bujt of their stronghold, or of their breeding stations, 
little) indeed, seems yet known to ornithologists. 
* y«mll. 
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The latter is said to be in marshes, by the sides of 
lakes or rivers, where the vegetation is dense, and a 
love for elevated situations is also ascribed to it. 
The structure of the trachea is somewhat similar to 
that observed in some of the NaUUore$^ the swan 
for instance, and in several of the Ra$ore$ ; it per> 
forms extensive convolutions in the sternum as it 
advances in age, occupying nearly the whole of its 
internal space. 

The crown of the head exhibits a naked oval 
space, of a bluish or livid colour, we believe, in the 
living bird, thickly scattered over with black hairs, 
or Hither hair>like plumes ; immediately succeeding 
this, the feathers on the occiput are brocoli-brown ; 
the chin, and fore parts of the neck, ending in a 
point on the breast, are of the same colour ; all the 
general plumage is ash-grey, slightly paler beneath ; 
the bastard and primaiy quills, secondaries, and 
tertials, are black ; a portion of the secondaries and 
tcrtials being elongated, assume a curved form, have 
the webs disunited, and droop gracefully over the 
eoilds of the wings and sides, in the form of the 
curved feathers in the tail of the domestic cock. 
The tail is blackish-grey, short in comparison with 
the size of the bird ; the under coverts reaching in 
length to its extremity ; the legs and feet black 
la the female the development of the long plumes 
is iess,^ end the colours of the plumage scarcely so 
deeir. The young want the dark colour on the 
, neek and occiput, and have the plumage tmore 
tinted with brown. 
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TANTALID^. 

This is another group of birds, of which we possess 
only one example in our iauna, the Glossy Ibis, 
eridently of form intermediate between some of the 
herons and Scolopacidw. The family has been de- 
nominated, from another genus, Tantalus^ having 
all the proportions somewhat similar, but much more 
developed. vThese birds, though partially aquatic, 
are gregarious, breed on trees, and many of them 
possess the large development of the secondary 
quills which we saw in the cranes, while, in othei*s, 
the elongated feathers of the neck and breast of the 
herons are represented. In the genus Ibis, as now 
restricted to the type of /. ruhra^ faldnellusy &c., 
we have the form more slender, and running into 
that of the curlew division of the Scolopacidce^ and 
their habits are also more akin to them, frequenting 
the edges of marshes, the borders of rivers, and the 
sea shore. 

Genus Ibis, — Generic charaeters. — Bill long, 
curved at the base, compressed, thickened, and 
powerful ; mandible deeply grooved forits whole 
length; tip, without development for sense 
of touch; face, chin, and throat, sometimes 
niaked; legs rather long, strong; tibia? par- 
tially naked; feet strong; toes joined by a 
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GLOSSY IBIS. 


intmbrane, binder toe on the Bame plane with 
the others ; wings long, second, third, and 
fourth, nearly equal and longest, 
l^es, /• rulra, /aleinsilm^ &c. Europe, Asia, 
Africa. 


THE GLOSSY IBIS. 

Ibii /alcineliui, 

PLATE X. 

TanUlus falcinellun, Linn, — Ibb falcinellus, Temm, 

Ibis, Green Ibis, Glossy Ibis, 0/ British authors. 

This richly-coloured bird has now been frequently 
killed in seyeral of the English counties, frotn the 
south even to Northumberland. In Ireland, by 
Mr. Thompson, it is stated as a rare risitant. On 
the continent it also occurs sparingly, and reaches 
a locality so frir north as Iceland.* The bird of 
India was considered identical by Dr. Latham. 
Colonel Sykes includes it among the birds of the 
lOakhun ; and, in a list of birds published in the 
An&aU of Natural Histoiy, Isttle Thibet is giren to 
it.t JaTa, Sunda, and other islands in the e&tem 
* Wttgler. t Letter firom G. P. Tigde, Eeq. riti. p. 224. 
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•eii% ai6 also meationed as within its eastern range* 
til Africa* it has been found in E^t and in the 
▼icinity of the Cape of Good Hope*t In America, 
an Ibis has always been considered as identical 
with this species, and ranges from the United States 
to Mexico, Florida, aiAi the Braxils ; this, in fret, 
being considered as the head quarters of the species* 
The Prince of Caniiio, in his last geographical and 
comparatiTe list, however, places the American bird 
under the title of Ihi$ Ordiiy restricting the L fal- 
cinMuB to Southern and Central Europe, whence the 
stray specimens reach the British shores. As in 
many similar cases, we have thought it right to state 
the views of the Prince, though we do not know 
his distinguishing characters, and have only more 
and more to regret the want of that information, 
which would have rendered his work so much more 
T^uable. 

In the adult bird, the plumage may bo said to 
be one brilliant ebanging mass of greenish-black, 
pnrple, and dull red, all parts having a metallic 
lustre, these prevail on the head, neck, back, and 
general upper parts ; beneatb, the oolopr is of a deep 
red4ish-lmwn, with little play of colour; the bill is 
dmfi brown, and the naked part of the free, the legs, 
and feel, are blackish-green, darkest on the latter. 
Theyoung specimen procured by Mr. Selby, in Nor- 
thumbeiiand, is thus described by him, and, with 
little variation acoording to age, maj mi&ee to 
the yooi^ in their first or early state. The Mil 
* TemndiieiL t Dr* Smith. 
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is greenish-black) fading towards the tip to wood- 
brown, and measures five inches in length ; the lores 
are green ; the head, throat, and back of the upper 
part of the neck, are pale hair-brown ; the feathers 
margined with white, and giving a spotted appear- 
ance ; on the fore part of tfie neck are two narrow 
transverse bars, and a large irregular spot of white ; 
lower parts of the neck, and the whole of the under 
parts, of a hair-brownish colour, the margins of the 
feathers having greenish reflections ; upper parts of 
the body, wings, and tail, glossy olive-green, with 
faint changeable reflections of purplish-red upon the 
scapulars and wing-coverts ; legs and toes blackish- 
green.'* 


SCOLOPACID.d^. 

Tub Scolopaddfry t}’pically represented l>y the Snipes 
and Woodcocks, is well seen in our British list, hy 
a numerous series of forms and species, all extremely 
interesting, and is, w'e believe, a favourite family 
with almost every ornithologist. By far the greatest 
proportion of them frequent extensive marslies, or 
tho shores and banks of our coasts and rivers, retir- 
ing, for a time, to tho inland moors or fens, to breed 
and r^ar their young. A few only are partial to 
woods and thick eovers, where, however, they tA e to 
be found in marshy glades, or the moist and more 
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exposed openings >vhich occasionally prevail ; many 
of them are much esteemed for the table, and by the 
sportsman. The plumage of all is coloured with 
chaste and subdued tints, and is oflen remarkable 
for the purity and distinctness of its markings. The 
young run immediately -on being hatched. Several 
of the genera feed and perform their migrations by 
night, these have the eye proportionally lai^e, and 
much developed. The bill is often furnished, at its 
tip, with a structure of high sensibility, by which it, 
can discriminate by the sense of touch, the insects, 
^S:c., with which it comes in contact. 

The first form we notice, is that of the Wood- 
cocks or Snipes, which we shall here keep together, 
though, by several intelligent ornithologists, they 
have been separated, partly on account of the more 
sylvan habits of tlie former, and partly from a 
slight difierence in the feathering of the tarsi, or in 
ihe one set of birds being formed for a wading or 
more aquatic life than the other. Without doubt, 
the three known species of Woodcocks, all sylvan in 
their hal)its, could at once be separated by any one 
from the Snipes ; but, at the same time, we have 
one or two intermediate birds which could not, 
assuming the distinctions wc have stated tis charac- 
ters, be placed in either. 

Gbkus Scolopax, Linn, — Generic eharcustere.^^ 
Bill lengthened, straight, hasally compressed^ 
slightly curved at the tip, and there dilated ; 
the tip of the maxilla fitting into that of the 
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WOODCOCK* 


mandible ; legs and feet slender ; tarsi of mode- 
rate length ; tibim onlj for a short space naked, 
or altogether clothed with feathers ; wings mo- 
derate, tips of the quills somewhat rounded, 
but the first or second longest. 

Types, Scolopom ru9ticolay.gdllinnag0^ Salnnii^ dec. 
Cosmopolite. 

Habits of several, to a certain exteut, 
sylvan, all migratory, or partially so. Squat 
on the approach of danger. Breeding and 
winter plumage similar. 


THE WOODCOCK. 

SooUnpam ruttMa^ LiMNaus. 

PLATE XI. 

Eoolopsx fusllcoK Unrny — Beeswe cidiniiie, 

Tlie Wewdooek 

TM Woodcock is the largest spemes in the genus, 
and, from the oldest records, has been in high tavour 
for the table, and since the time that shooting fly- 
ing has been pracUsed, has been much sough^afler 
by the sportsman, to whom it makes an agreeable 
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▼ariaiioii among the winter coTer-shooting. Al* 
though there are now many instances on record of 
the Woodcock breeding in various parts of Great 
Britain, yet it still must be considered as one of 
our winter migrating birds, the great mass visiting 
us in the commencement and towards the end of 
October, and removing again in February. The 
great attention diat has been paid to British orni- 
thology, for thirty years past, has made known 
many instances of breeding; for we do not see 
any changes in the country that could have, at a 
later period, increased their frequency ; but, even 
those which have been recorded, are few indeed, 
compared with the number of birds that visit 
us every winter. Some situations appear more 
favourable, or are preferred by the birds to others, 
and there, almost with tolerable certainty, one or 
two pairs may be found, season after season ; but, 
with that exception, there is no indiscriminate 
breeding, as with the snipes, in suitable localities. 
In Ross-shire, they have now been frequently dis- 
covered breeding.* Near Dunkeld, they are stated 
also to breed, t and this locality must be a favourite 
one of long standing ; for, twenty years since, in 
rambling through the woods in that vicinity, we 
were told by the keepers, that Woodcock nests had 
several times been found. In Fifeshire we have 
heard of instances, and once received the egg in a 
ftesh state from that county. In Northumberland 
* air F. IfMdwDaie. f Londoii, Msg. of Net UUt. 
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we have also authentic records of their breeding;* 
and Torious scattered instances hate been noted, in 
different periodicals, &c., of nests being found in 
other and more southern districts of England. But 
all these can merely he looked upon as cases on the 
terj limit of their breeding range, and not at all 
gjimilar to birds, which, though they remove, or par- 
tially migrate, yet regularly and in numbers breed 
with us. 

Like a great proportion of the aquatic birds, a 
dry spot is selected for the nest, often at a consi- 
derable distance from water. By one writer, the 
nests were said to be all placed in dry, warm 
situations, amongst dead grass and leaves, without 
any attempt at concealment and, by Sir Francis 
Mackenzie, “ the soil where the nests were found is 
gravelly and rather diy ; the grass tolerably long, 
without underwood; and the trees, oak, birch, 
and larch, not exceeding thirty years growth/' In 
Norway, “ they (<*ggs) were placed upon the bore 
ground, under some brushwood, and in a place irom 
which the timber had been cleared, and in which 
the young spruce hrs were again springing." f The 
eggs are of a pale purplish-brown, sometimes yel- 
lowish-white, with irregular markings of a deep 
brown tint. 

The Woodcock, when first arriving in this eountxy, 
may he found in whin covers on the coast, or at a 
gre|ldi*^taiice from wood, often on the moors, amidst 
* Solbr. t Hewit«on. 
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long heatli ; at times, in these localities, they are 
extremely shy, while at others, as if fatigued with 
their flight, they can scarcely be raised, and fre- 
quently, when fallen in with in such a state, arh 
killed in numbers. They soon, however, leave these 
districts, and do it simultaneously, scarcely a bird 
being to be found in the mofnlng where the day pre- 
vious they had been abundant. Their most favourite 
haunts, when settled, as it were, for the winter, are 
woods of some extent, where there is cover that can 
be run through beneath, and where shelter is afforded 
by spreading low-branched spruce trees, hollies, or 
other large evergreens. There they rest by day, only 
at times feeding, or turning over the dried leaves, 
and at twilight regain activity, resorting to the open 
glades, or marshy bottoms, or sheltered outskirts, 
and then, for a time, feed in earnest. Their food 
seems to be aquatic insects or larva?, which they 
procure by thnisting their bills into the soft mud, or 
boring," as in sporting language it is termed ; in 
this process a quantity of sand is also taken, for the 
stomach is almost always filled with it, in addition 
to any remains of insects that can be seen. In the 
woods, they also seem to turn over the dead leaves in 
search of what may be beneath ; and, in hard frost, 
this bird, from these peculiarities, is one that suffers 
most severely. The number of Woodcocks which 
visit us vary much from year to year, and without 
apparent cause. Whatever that may be, it should 
be spught for in their summer land, not in that 
which receives them in winter. Ireland seems to 
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be a most abundant locality for both tbis bird and 
the snipO. The character of the country would, to 
a certain extent, account for the latter ; but, even 
its position, in reference to that in which they are 
summer residents, does not completely account for 
the abundance. Fifty couplb are recorded as killed 
by a single gun in one dhj* and a range of from ten 
to thirty is not accounted extraordinary. Natural 
copse-wood, on the hills and valleys of the moor- 
lands, are said to be favourite retreats for them ; 
in whin covers they are also found, and we have 
the word of a keen shot, some time resident in 
Ireland,* that, after a flight, many might be found in 
the hedges. 

The migration of the Woodcock is nocturnal ; in 
the partial changes which they make in &is country, 
we know tliat this is the period selected, and their 
arrival has been witnessed at early dawn on our 
coasts, t The Woodcock, also, is one of the birds 
which are occasionally taken, after having daslied 
th^mtelves against lighthouses, attracted by the 
, light i and instances have occurred, where they have 
alighted on the decks of vessels in the channel. 

The geographical distribution is extensive. Be- 
sides being generally met with hi Great Britain and 
Ireland, wherever suitable localities occur, it extmds 
occasionally to Orkney and Shetland, but, from the 
want of shelter there, it continues for no tune ; and, 
as we have seen with various species which range 
far to the north in the British Iriands, still, abroad, 
• Daniel. f See Ysrrdl. 
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the same degrees do not restrict them; thusi we 
have the Woodcock extending even beyond the 
Arctic Circle,* and breeding in Austria, Siberia, and 
Silesia. In an opposite direction, they reach the 
Italian States, Smyrna, f and some parts of the 
African coast. They are seen at Madeira and 
Mr. YarrelL states, that the Zoological Society 
hare received notices of our Woodcock haying 
been obtained at Cashmere ; and Dodah, near Cash- 
mere,'' is given by another authority.} Wo possess 
specimens from India, which we understood came 
from the alpine districts, the only yariation being 
a greater preponderance of rufous marking the plu- 
mage. It is also found in Japan. || In the catalogue 
of the Sumatran and Jaranese specimens, collected 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, it is stated, “ There is a spe- 
cimen in the Sumatran cabinet, nearly allied to the 
British Woodcock, which remains to be examined." 

The Woodcock is the largest known species of 
the genus, weighing from nine to eleven ounces. 
The colours vary in intensity in different birds, the 
prevailbg tint in some being of a yellowish-grey, in 
others of a reddish almost sienna-browm The fore- 
head, until in a line with the eyes, is grey ; and 
immediately succeeding, across the crown and nape, 
there are four hands of rich blackish-brown, the 
two first very marked and distinct, and all separated 
by a narrow bar of yellowish or reddish- white ; from 

* Yaifietl. f Sttieklsad. t Heinelum. 

§ Q. T. Vigne, jBsq., AnnsJis of Nst. Hist. vUi. p. 22S. 
i{ Tmmiiick. 
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the corners of the eye to the rictus, there is a streak 
of the same rich hrown colour, below the auriculars a 
longitudinal patch, and on the fore part of the neck, 
two oval patches, also brown, the latter formed by 
the tips and burs on the feathers being very broad 
and uniting. The upper plumage is a mixture of 
chestnut -brown, pale ochraceous, and grey, inter- 
spersed with black and rich brown markings, 
chastely disposed, the pale colours being generally 
surrounded by a dark margin often shading into 
them. The rump and the tail-coverts are chestnut- 
brown, Che latter concealing the tail until within 
three-quarters of an inch from the tip. Wings 
blackish-brown, interiorly appearing pale sapio- 
brown, the feathers cut into on the edge of each 
web with triangular markings, on the outer of chest- 
nut-brown, on the inner of reddish wood-brown ; 
the outer web of the first quill is generally paler, 
in some instances ycllowisb-wbite, that colour pre- 
dominating, and the dark assuming the fonn of tri- 
angular spots upon it. The tail, of twelve feathers, 
is black, the outer webs of the feathers cut into 
with chestnut-brown ; the tips above grey, on the 
under side apjiearing pure white ; under parts yel- 
hmish-^white, of a redder tinge on the breast, and 
varying in specimens to a more oebreous and redder 
tint ; the whole is narrowly barred with blacKish 
or hjiir-brown; under tail-covert ochreous, with 
black centres. Legs, and base of the bill, pale 
brownish-pink ; the tint of the latter increasing in 
intensity to the tip, where it becomes nearly Slack. 
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ScoLOPAx Sabinii. — SAB iNEfs Snipe, VigorzJ * — 
We have introduced this Snipe after the woodcock, 
in consequence of the intermediate form and colour 
it possesses between the true woodcocks {Rmilcola 
of some authors) and the Snipe. The upper parts 
are nearly of a dusky-brown,” varied by narrow bands 
of pale yellow'ish-brown. The under parts are also 
rufous dusky-brown, alternately barred with pale 
yellow>brown. The tail, containing twelve feathers, 
has the basal half black, the terminal half chestnut* 
brown, barred with black or blackish-brown. Tibiee 
plumed entirely to the knees. The entire length of 
the bird is from ten to twelve inches, of which the 
bill will measure from two to three. 

This interesting bird was described by N. A. 
Vigors, Esq., in the fourteenth volume of the Lin- 
nmaii Transactions, from a specimen shot in Queen's 
County, Ireland, on the 22d of August 1822. A 
second Irish specimen was afterwards procured and 
exhibited to the Zoological Society, by Mr. Thomp- 
son ; and three other specimens have since been 
killed in England, the iMt near Morpeth, in Nor- 
thumberland, which is the most northern range 
ascertained for the species. We are not aware, with 
certainty, of any extra European locality. 

Of the habits of the Sabine Snipe we know little. 
That exhibited by Mr. Thompson was not procured 
until after the third shot, and showed no shyness or 
timidity, alighting, after being fired at, without 
* Liniuean Trans, vol. xiv. lUnst. of Omith. pL xxvii. 

M 
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flying far. The cry is described as different from 
that of the Common Snipe. 


Thb Great Snipe, Scolopax major. — Scdopax 
major ^ Gmel. — Grande ou Double BecassiM^ Temm, 
— Great Double or Solitary Snipe of British authors, 
—This species occurs, as a straggling bird of pas- 
sage, chiefly in the south of our island, where, in 
some seasons, its occurrence is pretty frequent ; but, 
as we reach tlie borders of Scotland, and proceed 
northward and westward, or into Ireland, it becomes 
more rare in its appearance. In Continental Europe 
it is also migratory ; appears to be most common 
and to breed in Norway and Sweden, occurring in 
Central Europe only at uncertain periods, but also 
incubating in scattered localities in Holland. Spe- 
cimens were sent from Trebizond to the Zoological 
Society, by Messrs. Dickson and Ross, but its extra 
European range is not ascertained; some of those 
foreign specimens, which were considered identical 
(that from America for instance), being found to be 
distinct. 

It is remarkable, that in Britain the specimens of 
the Great Snipe ^havo been almost all met with in 
autumn, comparatirely few being found in the sprng, 
or on their return nortliward. When found, it is ge- 
nerally alone, or in pairs, which has gained for it the 
appellation of Solitary Snipe,’* and it is said to be 
not shy in approach. It is at once distinguished by 
its heavier flight, and by its out spread tail. 
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In comparison with the Common Snipe, the bill 
and legs are short ; the tibim bare for only a short 
distance above the tarsal joint. The upper parts 
exhibit the general distribution of colouring and 
marking seen in the Snipes, the distinctions in 
which, between species, it is almost impossible to 
point out in words, but the under parts, to the breast^ 
are pale ochreous, below that nearly white in the 
former, the latter having the feathers barred with 
black, tlie markings covering tlie whole under sur- 
face ; the wings are short and rounded in all their 
proportions; the edges of the inner webs very slightly 
tinted with a pale rufous, and minutely and deli- 
cately mottled with greyish-black (as in Tringa rii- 
fetcens)^ though not so conspicuously ; the axillary 
feathers with veiy broad and distinct black bars ; 
tail very much concealed by both upper and under 
coverts ; the centre feathers black, with rich rufous* 
orange tips, finished by a black and a wdiitc narrow 
bar ; the four exterior feathers, on each side, white 
on the inner webs, more or less barred with black 
on the outer, and those next the centre being tinted 
with reddish-orange. 


The CoMMoiY Snipe, Scolopax qallinago, Linn, 
•^Scolopax gallinago^ Linn . — BeecuHne ordinaire, 
Tmnminck, — Snipe, or Common Snipe of British 
atUhort. — The Common Snipe is abundant over 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and is 
familiarly known to eveary sportsman. 3iany birds 
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permanently remain, but in all districts we believe 
that a partial migration takes place, and we receive 
a large accession of numbers about the period of the 
arrival of our earliest winter visiters, which again, 
in part at least, remove with the coming spring. 
The general character of the English counties is 
rather unfavourable for this bird, but wherever these 
are suitable, it abounds. As we proceed to the north- 
ward, the moisture and moorlands increase, and 
with them the Snipe, and it reaches and increases 
in numbers, even to the most distant of the Hebri- 
des. In the breeding season, tlic relative frequency 
of incubation is comparative with its numbers ; and, 
on reaching the Scottish border, it may be said to 
breed every where. The localities preferred at this 
time, are the edges of marshy grounds ; or, where 
these arc very extensive, some drier spot amidst 
the lower moors, and the borders of the northern 
lochs. In the south, the marshes in the commons, 
and the open marshy valleys in the tracts called 
forests, are frequented by them. The nest is placed 
on some dry raised tuft or hillock, and it is a pressed 
or scraped hollow, the little herbage that is present 
being used, rather than a nest formed of carried 
materials. At this season, or when the pairing has 
commenced, the birds may be heard piping among 
the herbage, or may be both seen and heard in the 
mr, performing their evoldtions, and uttering the 
loud drumming sound, which, at one time, gave 
rise to so much discussion in regard to the msEiuier 
in which it was performed. The sound is never 
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heard except in downward flight, and when the 
wrings are in rapid and quivering motion ; their re- 
sistance to the air, without doubt, causes the noise, 
which forms one of those agreeable variations in a 
country walk, so earnestly watched for by the prac- 
tical ornithologist. 

After incubation, the young may still be found 
near their breeding places, and it is not until the 
weather becomes variable, that they, according to 
circumstances, begin to shift their ground. We 
have often found them abundant in the low and 
sheltered marshes, and the day following sought the 
same ground, scarcely meeting with a bird. The 
same occurs pn the upland wet pastures, and they 
come in and remove with the night. Frost has a 
similar effect on their motions, but in very severe 
weather, this drives them to be pretty stationary 
until the next change. They are also sometimes 
found in grounds having a considerable growth of 
scattered willow or alder, where the woodcock would 
rather have been looked for ; and, in a very severe 
winter, w'e have seen Snipes come to the garden, 
and perch on the cabbages and greens along with 
the wood-pigeon, apparently in search of any mois- 
ture held between the blades. 

From the close resemblance and alliance of some 
apparently distinct species of Snipe to that of Bri- 
tain, the exact geographical range has not been 
ascertained; by some it is made to be extremely 
wide, ♦while l>y others, again, it is almost restricted 
to Europe. Both are probably wrong, and much of 
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our authority rests on the evidence of sportsmen. 
Lloyd, in his Northern Field Sports, finds it abun- 
dant in the north of Europe. Mr. Yarrell, on the 
authority of Mr. Dann, states, that it breeds in 
extensive morasses and swamps, in the mountainous 
districts of Norway and Sweden. From Scona to 
Ijapland it is widely dislributed. Russia and Siberia 
are given to it by Pennant ; the vicinity of Smyrna 
by Mr. Strickland. It is enumerated in the Suma- 
tran Catalogue of Sir Stamford Rafiies collection. 
The birds of America are distinct. 

The markings of the plumage of many of the 
Snipes is so similar, that there is great difficulty in 
describing them so as to show specific distinctions. 
The general upper ground colour of the Common 
British Snipe is deep brownish-bluck, and this is 
varied by the light wood-brown edges of tlie fea- 
thers, which are so distributed in many parts as to 
run in lines. The colour of the crown is divided by 
a central pale line produced in this manner ; from 
the nostrils, over each eye, another broad lino 
stretches, and from the gape to the eye there is a 
blackish-brown streak of uninterrupted colour ; on 
the back of the neck, from the centres of the fea- 
thers only being dark, an inegularly varied mixture 
is produced ; but upon the buck scapulars and long 
tertials, the feathers are edged with a broad margin 
of clear wood-brown, which runs in lines along the 
back ; the lower part of the back, when the long 
tertials are laid aside, is nearly black, each feather 
tipped with white, producing altogether a distinctly 
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and beautifully Tailed appearance. Beneatb, the 
chin is white or yellowish-white; the throat and 



in the centre, the colours shading into pure white 
on the lower part of the breast, belly, and Tent. 
The tail contains fourteen feathers, the two in the 
centre black, tipped with reddish-orange for the 
length of half an inch ; this pale tint is sometimes 
mottled with black, and is crossed near the tip with 
a narrow dark bar; the other feathers to the ex- 
terior, arc greyish-black, the reddish-orange extend- 
ing further down, varied and clouded with the dark 
ground colour of the feathers ; the outer feather is 
white at the tip, and on the outer web. When 
running, the Snipe jerks with its tail, spreading 
and expanding it like a fun, and often placing it in 
a lateral position ; the shafts of the feathers bond 
inwards, that of the outer having a distinct angular 
curre. 
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THE JACK SNIPE. 

Soolopcut gallinula^ Linnjsus. 

PLATE XII. 

Scolopax gallinula, Atim. Becassine sonrde, 7Vmw.i~.The 
Jack Snipe or Judcock of British autkort. 

This beautiful little Snipe is fvenerally dispersed 
over the British Islands, upon the whole less nume- 
rously than the common species, at the same time 
always to be met with during winter, and at times 
in conjdderable numbers. It is a winter visitdnt, 
arriving among the most early, and returning, as it 
were, year after year, to its favourite and accustomed 
haunts. It is also one of the last to leave us, . 
always remaining until the month of March, and, at 
this period, when the nuptial dress has commenced 
to be put on, and has reached a certain degree of 
maturity, the glossy green and purple of the dark 
parts of the back, contrasting with clear ochreous- 
yellow, exceeds in beauty the plumage of any of 
our Snipes, or, indeed, of any foreign species ue 
are acquainted with. 

The Jack Snipe is a solitary species during its 
stay with us, being met with singly, or with a single 
cotBpaoion ; at the same time, in some sheltered or 
favourite locality, five or six may frequently be 
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found within a limited space. We have never, 
however, known them congregate in small parties, 
as the common Snipe does, or rise in more than a 
single bird at a time. It may be interesting to know 
how the migration is performed. They are far from 
being shy, though at times we have seen them rise 
“ wild but, in general, they will allow the sports- 
man to approach very near, sometimes within a 
few feet, and lie squatted on the ground with the 
head and bill stretched out before, unmindful of 
cover, but selecting any inequality, hollow, or foot- 
step, to screen themselves. 

in regard to the incubation of the Jack Snipe, 
we may say, that attempts to discover its nest in 
this country have hitherto been unavailing. Mr. 
Yarrell has been at pains to collect all the informa- 
tion and •evidence on the subject, but, among the 
few notices of the occurrence of the eggs, we cannot 
trace authenticity, while the straggling instances 
which have occurred, of the bird being sometimes 
shot during summer, must be attributed to other 
circumstances than the occjisional remaining of some 
pairs for the purpose of breeding. 

They are, however, as before stated, a very late 
bird in leaving us, and are regularly seen with the 
lx>ndon poulterers in the first week of April.* In 
an excursion to ^’utherlandshire, some years since, 
we thought we liad found a breeding station for this 
bird near Tongue. The gamekeeper there, an intel- 
ligen^man, said, that he frequently met with them 

* YarrelL 
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and their young in August, while shooting; and 
every cross-questioning that could be put, would not 
allow him to think that he was mistaken by the 
young of the common Snipe. He mentioned the 
peculiar breeding-places frequented by them, and 
which, when visited, were exactly the spots we 
should have expected, or looked for a “ Jack." Our 
search, however, was fruitless, and, so far as this 
point is concerned, we have been unable to fill it up 
in Scotland. So far as we know any thing of its 
European range, it is a northern species during the 
time of incubation, being a winter visitant only in 
France and most parts of central Europe ; by Tern- 
minck, it is said to breed in the vicinity of Peters- 
burgh.* Out of Europe, Colonel Sykes considers 
the species of the Dukhun to be identical. We have 
never, however, seen it, or received it with any 
collection from India. 

From the bill, over each eye, *to the back of the 
head, there is a broad streak of pale ochreous- 
yellow, divided immediately above the eye by a line 
of rich blackish-brown along the crown of the head ; 
arising narrowly from the bill is a broad streak 
of the same colour, running backwards the same 
length with the pale markings; between the bill 
and the eye a streak of umber-brown ; cheeks, lides 
of the neck and breast, greyish-white, tinged with 
ochreous, and spotted wnth black by markiiigs in 
the centre of each feather ; back black, with green 
and purple reflections, the feathers narrowly Upped 
* Manuel, Supplement. 
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with white, broadly margined with pale ochreous- 
yellow, and undulated on their middle surface with 
lines of chestnut -red, the pale edges forming four 
lines along the back ; the wings are greyish-black ; 
secondaries tipped with white, the coverts broadly 
tipped with white and tinted with ochreous ; the 
long tertials arc edged with pale greyish^wbite, and 
undulated on their outer webs with pale chestnut- 
brown ; the hiil consists of twelve lanceolate fea- 
thers, and exhibits a form more wedge-shaped than 
most of the others, the colour is blackish- brown, 
edged with pale chestnut-brown ; the belly and 
under parts pure white, on the Hanks dashed with 
greyish -black, and tinted with brown ; the axillary 
feathers white, clouded irregularly with blackish- 
grey ; feet and legs greenish-grey. 
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MACRORHAMPHUS. 

Next to the Snipes, and by some persons among 
them, has been placed a rare British bird, form- 
ing the genus Macrorhamphui of Leach. It is, in 
reality, a marine Snipe, with the plumage and sea- 
sonal changes of the tringre. 

Genus MAcnonifAMPnus, T^cA. — Generic cAa- 
racters — Bill long, slightly dilated at the tip, 
and there incurved and rugose above and 
below; mtmdible and maxilla furrowed until 
near the tip ; nostrils basal, pervious ; wings 
long, first and second quills longest, and nearly 
equal ; small bastard quill narrow and rigid ; 
legs, with the tibia?, naked for half the length ; 
outer toes connected by a web to the first joint, 
hinder toe resting on its tip only. 

Type, M, griseue. 

Note . — Frequents the sea coasts, and is seldom 
seen inland ; breeding and winter plumage 
dissimilar. Distribution, Europe, America. 


The Brown Longbbak, Macrorhamphus ori- 
8BU8, Leach. — Macf'orhamphue grueufj Leachf Sel- 
bg. — Scolopax grieeay Penn.y Moni.y JengnCy Temm. 
— Brawn SnipOy Brown Langheaky Red-kreaeted 
Snipoy Greg Snipe of British authore, — This* bird 
is properly a native of North America, and reaches 
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as far north as the fur countries, even to the Arctic 
Sea,* during the season of incubation; has been 
killed six or seven times in this country, and was 
hrst noticed, as a distinct species, by the indefati- 
gable Montague. These have occurred chiefly in 
the south, and no instances have been noticed of 
its being met with either in Scotland or Ireland, 
the most northern range recorded, being that of a 
specimen killed near Carlisle, in the possession of 
Mr. Ileysbam.t In Northern EuropeJ it seems to be 
likewise uncommon, occurring only as a straggler. 

The entire length of the bird will be about ten 
or ten and a-half inches, of which the bill measures 
from two and a -quarter to two and three-eights, 
and in the whole form and appearance, it is not 
unlike the Knot ( Tri^a eaniUu$\ to be afterwards 
described. The plumage also has a good deal of 
the character of that bird, in the summer state being 
above broadly marked with black, cut into by nar- 
row waves of brownish-yellow ; the rump and tail- 
coverts are white, the tip of each feather marked 
with a crescent-formed spot of black on the tip, and 
barred diagonally with the same colour ; the tail is 
also white, slightly tinted with rufous, and with all 
the feathers barred with black ; beneath, the throat, 
neck, breast, and flanks, are orange-brown, each 
feather tipped and barred with black, these colours 
gradually disappear downwards, and the centre of 
the belly, with the vent, are pure white. In the 
winter, the plumage is of a greyish-brown on the 
* Mr. Richsrdbon. f Yamll. t Nlison. 
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head and neck, deeper on the back and wings, and 
these, in some states, having the feathers edged with 
paler margins. There is a tinge of rufous on the 
breast, but the lower part and the belly, with the 
chin, are white; the tail and its coverts are similar 
in ail states, a slightly deeper rufous tinge on the 
former during summer; the axillary feathers are 
white, barred with black; quills are deep hair- 
brown, shafls of the first broad and white. It may 
be observed, that, from the month of April until 
winter, various intermediate states of plumage are 
passed through, often very beautiful ; the young 
exhibit a good deal of rufous on the under parts, 
when in their first feathers. 
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GODWITS. 

With the last we entered into a race of birds, 
remarkable in the changes incident to the plumage 
between the breeding season and winter. In the 
genera which are now to follow, it is very dissimi- 
lar, assuming in some, colours of bright chestnut- 
red, mingled with deep black, in others of grey, also 
decidedly marked with black and white. This dif- 
ference in appearance has given rise to a varied 
s}Tionimy, and often to onv species being described 
as several distinct birds. The God wits, Limosuy 
frequent the open cojists during winter, and breed 
in inland marshes, differing from the true snipes in 
the habit of never frequenting or skulking among 
cover of any kind, and of being extremely noisy 
and vociferous when their nest or young is ap- 
proached —the change and colours of Ih^r plumage, 
and their whole structure, adapted for an open, 
partly maritime life, not for seeking their chief sus- 
tenance by boring into soft marshes, and seizing 
their slender and minute prey by the sense of touch 
rather than that of sight. 

Limosa, Briison. — Gmeric cUaracCers . very 
long, strong at the base, compressed, bending 
upwards; mandible smooth,, rounded, slightly 
dilated at the tip, projecting beyond the max- 
Mla; wrings long, quills with the shafts very 
strong, flattened, flrst longest ; legs long ; tibim 
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naked for the greater part of their length ; outer 
toes connected by a membrane more than half 
the length of the basal joint ; hind-toe articu- 
lated on the tarsus. 

Types, L. melanura^ rufa, 8cc. 

Note, — Habits maritime, gregarious in winter, 
clamorous in breeding season. Europe, Asia, 
America. 


BLACK-TAILED OODWIT. 


Limo$a melanura. 


PLATE XIII. 

Scolopax limosa, Linn, (winter plumage.) — L. mgoce- 
phula, Z^uia. (summer plumage.) — Barge a. queue noir, 
7Vmm. — Limosa melanura, Leisler, 4‘C’ — Black- 
tailed Qodwit, Jadreka Snipe of British authors. 

This handsome species breeds annually in the fenny 
districts of England, and, during winter, is partially 
distributed along the oozy shores of the English 
coast, and those of the south of Scotland ; but, 
although a frequent, it is by no means an abimdant 
species, and, in Ireland, it is ** of occasional occur- 
rence during the autumnal months.*** Out of Bri- 
* Thompton. 
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tain, it ranges, in summer, so far north as Lapland 
and Greenland, and specimens have been received, * 
ill the winter dress, from the vicinity of Tangiers, 
and parts of Northern Africa.^ Japan, and the isles 
of Sunda are also given to it.t Of old, the Black- 
tailcd Godwit was considered a delicacy for the 
table, and at present they arc olksionally taken, 
during or previous to the breeding season, and ^ttcd 
by the fen men for the London markets ; but Mr. 
Yarrcll does not consider them to be held in such 
high estimation for the table as the ruff, when treated 
ill the siime manner. The long legs, neck, and bill 
of this bird, with the great naked space above the 
tarsal joint, give somewhat of a heron appearance 
to it, and remove it from the more squat or lowly 
figure of tlie plovers and true tringm. The God wits 
assume red in different shades as their breeding plu- 
mage, and, at this season, the head, neck, breast, 
anti flanks of this Godwit are pale brownish-orange, 
very pale around the eyes and on the throat, upon 
the crown having the centre of each feather marked 
longitudinally with brownish-black, and having the 
breast and flanks barred irregularly with the same 
colour, the marks on the flanks becoming very broad 
and distinct. The belly, neck, and under tail-coverts, 
nearly white, also baHcd broadly with blackish - 
brown. The ground Silour of the back is a rich 
blackish-brown, tinted with purple, broadly barred, 
and cut into with pale orange-coloured brown ; the 
ruraf and tail-coverts, and hose of the tail, are pure 
* YarreU. Temminck. 
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ivhite^ and contrast with the deep black of the ex- 
tremity, from which the common English name has 
been given to it. The form of the tail, when closed, 
appears very slightly forked, or diveiging on the out- 
sides, and the black which almost reaches to the 
base, on the centre feathers^ is gradually narrowed 
in extent to theipitside, and, on the exterior feather, 
scar^ly occupies more than half an inch, of the 
end. The long tertials are clear brown, darker 
along the centres, and sometimes more or less varie- 
gated with orange-red. The greater coverts show 
a white tip, which forms a bar crossing the wing. 
The quills are blackish-brown on the outer webs 
and tips, shading to nearly white on the inner; the 
shafts of all strong, broad, and yellowish-white. 
The bill is deep blackish-brown at the tip, shading 
to ** fine orange colour at the base the feet and 
legs are blackish-grey. In the winter state, the 
plumage above is pale clove-brown, darker along 
the centres ; and the rufous parts of the head, neck, 
and breast, are of a paler tint of the same colour 
approaching more to white in the centre or fore part 
of the body, and shading into white on the bcUy, 
vent, and under toil-coverts ; the other parts nearly 
resemble what we have stated as being the summer 
dress. The broods, which assemble in the autumn, 
presest^birds of various markings, according to cir- 
cumptoces of age or of early incubaiion ; but nearly 
all iisume the complete winter dress in a few weeks 
a^erwards. 


Selby, U. p. S9. 
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The Common or Rei> Godwit. — Limota rufa^ 
Briu. — Red-hrecut^ Snipe^ ( tummer plu- 

mage .) — Scolopaj: hucopheoy Lalh. — Grep God- 
fvky Linn,^ ( winter plumage^ ) — Commm or Bed 
Godwit of British authors. — This species, though 
more abundant and more gdnera]l)i^stributed than 
the last, is by no means coramoxi, and their general 
time of appearance is in autumn, reui&>ining with 
us during the winter, on the low lying shores of 
our islands, where the beach is soft, and there are 
rivers, or small streams irom springs. They appear 
at that season in small parties, which have left 
the district wliere incubation had been carried on, 
and now mingle with other allied birds, but are 
easily known at a distance by their more compact 
form, and by the length of their bill, which is seen 
boring into the soft sand or mire. On taking wing, 
their shrill cry, or “ Whelp,” at once betrays them. 
We have shot many specimens, on the low shores 
between Holy Jshmd and the Northumbrian coast. 
The Merse, at Skinbumess, and banks of the Wam- 
poole on the Solway, are localities where we have 
never missed parties of them in the end of August 
and in September, mingling with several others 
of the Totani and Tringw^ which are considered of 
less common occurrence on the border. In Ire- 
land, they are “ a regular autunmal visitant**. From 
all the information we possess and can procure, the 
rangefof this bird is much more limited than that of 
the last, does not appear to reach so far north, and, 
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out of Europe, parts of Continental India and the 
East India Islands, are its best authenticated lo' 
calities. These are given <to the authority of Tem- 
ininck. 

This bird, with the exception of the longer legs 
and variegated tail, much resembles the last. In sum> 
mcr, the whol%head and neck, breast, and all the 
lower parts, are of a subdued orange-red of uniform 
tint. The centre of the feathers on the crown, lower 
parts of the back of the neck, being broadly marked 
along the centres with blackish-brown, which ex- 
tends upon the sides of the breast in narrow streaks. 
The lower eyelid is white. Above, the ground 
colour is rich purplish blackish- brown, the feathers 
deeply cut into with ochraceous and pale reddish- 
orange ; on the shoulders and wing-coverts the tint 
approaches more to clove-brown, each feather edged 
with white, and these are generally intermixed with 
feathers of a darker colour, cut into with red ; but 
we do not find in that part that the whole plu- 
mage assumes the summer tints. The rump and tail- 
coverts in this state are white, tinted with rufous, and 
have the centre of the feathers dark, the tml-coverts 
often become entirely rufous, barred with blackish- 
brown ; the quills are deep blackish-brown at the 
tips and along the outer webs, shading into vhite 
on the edge of the inner, and becoming there mot- 
tled with hair-brown. The tail is greyish-white, 
tinted with rufous, the tip of each feather white, 
the shafts of very deep clove- brown, with ins^gular 
but decided bars crossing each feather of the same 
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colour. The axillary feathers are white, crossed 
diagonally with clove-brown, set in distinct bars, 
and in this is easily distjpguised from the last, where 
tliey are pure white. In the winter state, the head 
in all its ports is greyish-white, broadly marked 
along the centre of the feathers with clove-brown. 
The neck and breast are wood-brown, the centre of 
each feather darker, and this shades into a very pale 
tint, approaching almost to pure white on the vent 
and lower tail-coverts, having the shafts of the fea- 
thers on die flanks, only relieving it by a dark thread- 
like streak. In specimens in this state, the axillary 
feathers show little of the angular barring, but have 
only an interrupted patch on the webs. On the 
upper parts, the ground colour is very rich purplish 
clove-brown, cut into with yellowisli-ivhite or pale 
wood-brown, in the centre of the back having the 
markings running in lines, and on the shoulders 
and coverts, having the edgings so broad, as almost 
to give die pale tint to those places. The rump is 
pure white, very conspicuous during flight; the 
upper tail-coverts and tail similar, now without any 
rufous tint, and are very distinctly barred with deep 
ciove-brown. The bill, in both states, is blackish- 
hrown for more than half its length, becoming paler 
towards the base, and there tinted with pink. Feet 
and kgs dark greyish-green. 
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In the next genus, some o^the species are of com- 
paratively small size, and resemble the true sand- 
pipers or tringffi ; the typical birds, hovirever, are 
equal in size to the snipes, and stand higher 
upon their legs, have the bill liard at the tip, and 
seek their food without boring for it among the 
soft mud or sand ; they are more fluviatilo or 
lacustrine in their habits, most of them frequent- 
ing the sea coasts less frequently ; the seasonal 
changes of plumage are less marked in many than 
in Limonay but in some it is as complete, the 
colour in summer being black or very deep grey, 
instead of red and chestnut, changing in winter 
to pale clear shades of grey, 

Totanus, BechiUin , — Generic characters , — Bill 
of mean length, sometimes slightly bending 
upwards, rather slender, rounded, the tip of 
the mandible bending over that of the max- 
illa, hard and sharp pointed ; legs long, slen- 
der, naked above the tarsal joint ; the toes, in 
front, connected with a slight basal membrane; 
wings rather long ; scapulars elongated. 

Types, 3r*/h«CM, glotHs^ hypoUucuMy macvlarius^ 

— Cosmopolite (N. H. excepted?) Breed 
in marshes, habits more lacustrine than ma- 
ritime, plumage in some undergoing a^ sea- 
sonal change. 
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THE DUSKY TOTANUS. 
Totanm /\ueu», 
PLATE XIV. 


S<3olopax fusous, Linn , — Totanut Aiacus, Leidsr and modern 
Dritisk authors .- — Otevalier arlcquio, Tsmm. Duskj 
Sandpiper, Spotted Snipe, Spotted Ited-S1iank,and Cam- 
bridge Godwit (birds in the different states of plumage), ^ 
of modem British authors. 

In this species we see the seasonal chanf^e of 
plumage marked by very deej) blackish-grey on 
some parts, inclining to black, instead of the 
chestnut - red , seen in the god wits and some of 
the true tringse. It is assumed at similar periods, 
and prevails on similar parts of the plumage. We 
have not a specimen in this state beside us, but 
our figure will in part illustrate it, and we give 
the description of Mr. Yarrell. Both illustrate the 
dark change of plumage, as our last plate and de- 
scription did that of the red. ** The adult bird, in 
summer, has the beak nearly black, but the base 
of the lower maj&dible is dark red ; the irides dark- 
brown ; over the eye the eyelid is white ; the whole 
of tbo head and the neck all round, sooty-black ; 
bacl^, scapulars, ail the wiug-coverts, secondaries, 
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and tertials, sooty-black, with well defined trian- 
gular spots of pure white along the margin of the 
web of each feather, which is also tipped with 
white ; the primaries black, with white shafts, but 
no white spots ; breast and belly black, a few of 
the feathers with white tips ; under wing-coverts 
white, with dusky -gh;y spots ; axillary plumes 
pure white ; under tail-coverts barred black and 
white ; legs and toes dark red ; claws black.*’* In 
the plumage of the winter, the upper parts are 
ash-grey, beneath pure white. In a bird before 
us, the eye-brows, or from the base of the mandible 
above the eyes, are pure white ; the head, back of 
the neck, back, and tertials, are ash-grey, tinted 
with brown ; on the wings, the ground colour of 
the feathers is blackish ash-grey, tippwl and cut 
into on thecKlgc's with <lull white, rind the greater 
and lesser coverts are barred with that colour ; 
low<*r part of the back and rump are pure white, 
the upper tail-coverts distinctly barred with black, 
like the axillary feathers of the snipe ; the tail ash- 
grey, barred with a darker shade, and having the 
edges paler; the under parts are entirely pure 
white, dashed with ash-grey on the cheeks, m^ck 
and sides of the breast, <m the latter, assuming the 
form of undecided triangular bars. 

This Totanm is a rare bird in Britain ; Mr. Var- 
rell records, in all, only seventeefi instances of its 
occurrence, one of which, on the authority of Mr. 
Thom[>8on, was shot in Belfast Bay. The\most 
• Yiurcll, ll. p. 523. 
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northern English localities, are specimens taken in 
Ciimherland, and recorded by Mr. Ilcysham. In 
Scotland we have not lately seen specimens, but 
several years since we saw two, in a fresh state, 
immediately after being shot on the Frith of Forth, 
above Queerisferry. Oat of Europe it is found in 
Bengal,* and Mr. Yarrell States Asia, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Gould. We possess a single spe- 
cimen, in winter plumage, from continental India. 


Redshank, Tot anus camdris. — Scolopax call- 
Jriiy Linn. — Totanus calidruty Bechitein. — Chemlier 
liamhetity Temm. — Redshank or Pool Snipe ^ Red-- 
legged Sandpiper or Iloreemany Gambet of modern 
Rrithh mUhors. — This species is one of the most 
common of the larger British Totani, and although 
brcKliiig in marshes, is perhaps more decidedly 
a maritime species than the others. It is also 
intijresting, as showing an intermediate c.olouring, 
in the brwding season, between red and dark grey. 
In a few localities, on the Scottish coasts, it is sbi- 
tionary during the whole year; these are, where 
some suitiible marsh is near for a breeding place ; 
in this the nest is formed on, or sheltered by some 
tuft or bush of rank aquatic herbage; and the 
birds, on the approach of any stranger, are very 
clamorous, flying about with a slow quivering 
llight, uttering their shrill whistle, to which is 
now ^npartod an additional degree of wildness, 
♦ Temmiuck. 
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and having their bright orange legs stretched out, 
and sometimes dangling behind them. We have 
several times procured them in the breeding sea- 
son, and with the young, in a marsh such as we 
have noticed, on the banks of the Solway at 
Southemess, where a few pairs annually breed. 
It has also been fotind breeding in stations in 
Sutherlandshire, near Lairg, and at the head of 
Lochnaver. Several broods afterwards join on 
the shore, and continue together in parties, con- 
sisting of from a dozen to fifty. They are very 
wary, and, when taking wing, almost always utter 
their alarm note; but, if come upon unawares, 
from behind some rock or other cover, this note or 
scream is extremely loud and wild, and is always 
taken as a signal by the oilier birds feeding 
around. They feed on the sand banks and shell 
scalps, and rest at the full tide, assembling on the 
tops of the first appearing rocks as the waters 
recede ; frequenting the same places, and follow- 
ing the same flights, day alter day, so that persons 
may, by a little observation, easily conceal them- 
selves in a situation which they are certain at a 
particular time either to pass or alight near. Dar- 
ing winter their habits are nearly similar, and 
they are almost always to be met with on '>ur 
coasts ; but we have never seen them even as strag- 
glers upon our lochs and rivers, as the Greenshank 
aiidl some other maritime Totani frequently are. 

Thd Redshank is also generally distribut\^d over 
the greater |)art of Out of £uro})e, J apan 
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is given to it* The Northern Zoology states, 
that a specimen from ** Hudson’s Bay exists in 
the British Museum but it is not admitted by 
the Prince of Canino, to his last comparative list, 
as an American bird. We possess several birds 
from continental India, 4n their winter and young 
dress, which we refer to the Redshank; they are 
slightly larger, but present no other material dif- 
ference. 

In the dress of the summer, the Redshank has 
the prevailing colour of the upper parts (with the 
exception of the rump) hair-brown, with an olive 
gloss or reflection, such as is seen in the plumage 
of 1\ hypoletictu^ each feather being darker along 
the centre, and many of thehi being barred with 
brownish-black and dull rufous ; the bird we de- 
scribe from was killed from the nest, and is there- 
fore in the complete breeding plumage. Some 
specimens are more or less intensely marked with 
the dark and rufous colours, but we believe that 
they never complete! y and regularly cover the upper 
plumage as in some of the tringas ; lower part of 
the back and rump, pure white. Underneath, the 
ground colour is white, the centre of each feather 
on the throat, neck, and breast, broadly marked 
with blackish-brown, and tinted with rufous ; on 
the belly, flanks, and under tail-coverts, the mark- 
ings are equal in intensity, but run more in the 
form of bars ; quills are brownish-black, the shaik 
of thojfirst white, and the tips of the four or five last 
* Tsamiiiick. 
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pure white, the pale space longer in extent towards 
the last quill, and here barred and freckled with 
greyish-brown ; secondary quills pure white, with 
distant indistinct bars of white towards the ends ; 
the markings towards the base darker, irregular, 
and more crowded ; the upper tail-coverts white, 
barred with black ; tire tall white, approaching to 
grey or hair-brown at the tip, barred with black, 
and tinted with rufous. Before appearing in the 
livery of winter, the fiocks present many modih- 
catiotis of plumage. Out of a large flock, on the 
Solway Frith, in the end of August, wo were once 
so fortunate as to procure thirteen specimens at 
one shot ; among these, the upper j>art had, in the 
greater part, assumed the uniform hair-brown of 
winter, but many of the darkly ino-rkod and barred 
feathers were still interspersed ; on the lower parts 
the white was more pure, but there still more or 
less dotted and barred with blackish-brown ; on 
both, however, and indeed on the whole, all tinge 
of rufous had disappeared. In the perfect win- 
ter dress, the upper parts arc of uniform greyish 
hair-brown; the lower parts pure white, dashed 
with narrow longitudinal streaks of grey on the 
throat, neck, and sides of the breast; on the 
flanks, the markings assume the form of irregular 
bars ; and the centre of the breast and belly, with 
the vent, are unspotted ; in both these states the 
base of the bill is rich tile-red ; the legs and feet 
bright orange. In the young birds the <;iipper 
parts are wood-brown, each feather edged on 
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the margins with yellowish-white, on the wings 
and long tortials these markings become more 
decided, and are often surrounded by a darker 
shade ; the grey markings on the lower parts are 
broader and more crowded, and on the breast form 
almost the prevailing colour ; the colour of the 
base of the bill and the legs is less vivid. It may 
be remarked, that several of the specimens received 
from India are in this young state of pluiiuige. 


Greenshank, Totanus glottis. — Scolopax glot- 
tis, ^ Linn. — Le Chevalier ahogeur, Temm. — Green- 
shank, Green-legged Horseman of modern British 
authors. — In Scotland, whether in summer or in 
winter, the Greenshank is only a straggling visitor, 
in summer being confined to the extreme north, 
where it breeds sparingly, and in autumn or win- 
ter being met with singly, as young birds, on their 
migration from the breeding places, or in pairs. 
In the southern parts of our island it seems equally 
straggling, its nidification there being unknown, 
consequently, the autumn or winter are the only 
times when it is seen. A few years since, authentic 
accounts of its nidification in Britain were want- 
ing ; when, in the summer of 1834, several pairs 
were met«with breeding by myself and Mr. Selby, 
and some others, during an excursion to Suther- 
laiidshire; the season, however, being advanced, 
the /oung only were procured, which did not differ 
from similar states of the sandpii>crs, except in 
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the down being of a grey or hair^brown colour, 
instead of the more umber and ochreous tints 
which characterise the same state in the Red- 
shank. The nest was not seen, but the places 
selected, and where we found the young, were in 
low marshy hollows, in one instance surrounded 
with brushwood. The* parents were extremely cla- 
morous, flying around, sometimes with rapid evolu- 
tions, at others, with the legs stretched out behind, 
and with the slow beat of the wing, peculiar to 
this and allied families during this season. They 
approached very near, and, at intervals, would 
alight on a large stone, or upon the highest twigs 
of the brushwood,* uttering at the same time their 
wild and plaintive note. The young, in their 
first plumage, wo have often mei with, by the 
sides of the Highland loohs, which had evidently 
been bred in this country. In the south of Scot- 
land (in our own vicinity) they are frequently, in 
autumn, observed in the evening, flying or passing 
over at a considerable elevation, as if on some 
passage or migration, and are betrayed by their 
noisy notes. During winter one or two individuals 
are seen, and occasionally procured, by the river 
{tide, or near some wide ditches ; and wo have also 
frequently seen them, and have shot the young 
bir^ on the banks of the Tweed, betv^n Kelso 
and Coldstream, According to Mr. Yarrell, its 
occurrence in the sooth is, in a similar manner, 

• In Norway, Mr. HewiUon observed the Oieenshank 
perched on the top of a tall tree. 
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niy at times; and he states, that they are most 
equently found in the London markets in April 
nd May, when beginning to assume the dark 
larkings of their summer plumage, and, we have 
o doubt, they are at that time on their passage 
orthward. In Ireland, 'according to Mr. Thomp- 
Dn, it is occasionally met with, but has not been 
iiown to breed there. 

If the evidence of other observers is good, the 
Sreenahank has a most extensive European, as 
!rell as extra European range, being met with 
learly over all the Continent of Europe ; near 
Smyrna, in winter, Trebisond,t India and China, J 
lengal, islands of Sunda,theMoluccas,|| and Java.§ 
The North American bird mentioned by various 
uthors, has been placed by the Prince of Canino 
.8 T. Floridanw, and we know that a nearly allied 
|K‘cies has often been confounded with the true 
r^uropean bird. 

The change exhibited by this species is not 
learly so marked as in the last, at the same 
ime, it presents many differences. In the breed- 
tig state of birds shot in Suthcriandshire, from 
/tic nests, and with the young accompanying 
;hem, the crown and back of the neck appeared 
greyish-black, having tho colour broken by narrow 
xigings of white on each feather ; on the centre 
)f the back the colour was nearly black, the edges 
the feathers slightly cut into with white, and 

* 8ti$ckiaiid. f Keith Abbot. t Peonsbt 
It Temmiiick. § l>r. HonrfleldL 
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having^ the plumage intermixed with a hair-brown 
tint, giving these parts a patched or irregularly 
marked appearance, in which the masses of black 
were conspicuous ; the long tertial feathers were 
hair-brown, paler and with a grey tint on the 
edges, having the shafts,* and a series of diagonal 
bars, which lose themselves before reaching the 
centre, dark clove-brown ; the shoulders and quills 
are greyish-black, the inner webs of the latter 
shading to a paler tint, and the shaft of tlic first 
only being white ; the centre of the back, the 
rump, and upper tail -coverts, pure white ; tail of 
the same colour, except the centre feathers, which 
are tinted with a brownish-grey ; the whole irre- 
gularly, and in a broken manner, barred with 
clove-brown ; all the under parts are pure white ; 
the sides of the neck streaked along the centre of 
each feather with greyish-black ; the feathers on 
the middle of the neck, and on the breast, being 
marked with an oval spot of the same colour, 
which marking extends irregularly downwards on 
the sides and tlanks, taking on the latter the forai 
of burs, and leaving the centre of the belly and 
vent very pure ; the axillary feathers are narrowly 
waved across with hair-brown. In a specimen 
shot upon the Annan, in winter, there is a much 
greater mixture of white on the crown and back 
of the neck, and the dark markings are not so 
deep, the whole appearance being of a greyish 
tint ; on the back, tertials, and wings, the 'colour 
is a greyish hair-brown, each feather edged with 
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i much paler shade, succeeded by a narrow line of 
clove-brown, which often runs into the last bar- 
ringi?, seen in the summer state, particularly on 
the long tertials. In all the feathers the shaft is 
dark, and meets this dark line with a dilated end ; 
the tail is similar, excfept in having fewer dark 
bars, the inner webs of the outer feathers being 
unmarked ; the centre feathers are of a deeper 
grey, and have indications of the dark line upon 
the edges: the under parts are pure white, the 
shafts only on the sides of the neck and breast 
being dark, and on the latter having the colours 
dilated at the tips. In a young specimen, appa- 
rently in the plumage of the first year, all the 
upper parts are clove-brown, having the feathers 
cut into with wood-brown, particularly on the 
long tertials and coverts, where they take the 
form of regular triangular markings ; the sides of 
the breast are crossed with irregular clove-brown 
bars, reaching, without being interrupted, to the 
Hanks; the tail is as in the adult, but without 
the centre greyish feathers, and has the white 
narts tinted with rufous wood-brown. 


The Green Totanus, Totakus ochropus, 
Temm, — Tringa ochropui^ Linn,~Toianui ochr<h 
put, Temm.^ etc. — Clmalitr cid hlanc^ Temm . — 
The Green Sandpiper of BritM authort. — The 
birdip belonging to the genus Totanue which we 
have described, were of considerable size, and at- 


o 
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tained proportions a little different from the other 
British species, and some others of a like form. 
They also showed a more distinct variation of 
plumage during the season of incubation, in one 
of thorn (that represented Plate XIV), as decided 
and marked as in any of the allied forms, or of 
the Charadriadm or Triugm. In the three or four 
beautiful birds which we have now to describe, 
the plumage is much more unbroken in its colours, 
and is confined to a dark shade above, an4 com- 
monly pure white beneath, sometimes marked on 
the throat and breast with grey, or greenish-grey, 
distributed in streaks or spots. The Green Tetanus 
is one of the most distinctly marked, and, to the 
practical ornithologist, is always a bird of great 
interest, being seen only at rare intervals, startling 
the intruder by its clear whistle when first raised, 
and enticing him to follow, from its shyness and 
the fine contrast its white rump has with the upper 
plumage during flight. In Scotland it is met with 
in about equal numbers with the last, but has not 
been known to breed in the north ; its most frequent 
appearance is in spring and autumn, particularly 
tl^ llkter, when it is evidently on its passage. In 
autumn it appears most commonly from the end 
of August to October, and is met with on the low 
moors, singly, or in pairs. Scarcely an autumn 
passes without one or two being seen in such loca- 
lit|^ generally single, always extremely shy, and 
iliirer remaining on the spot beyond twent^^-four 
hoursk The specimens alluded to by Mr. Yarrell, as 
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lot in Dumfries-shire, were killed in spiring, at the 
jouth of a small tributary of the Annan, where 
icy remained some days — notice having been sent 
> Mr. Murray of their being there, as a binl not 
nown : they had also been seen near the same 
[>ot in previous years. •Once or twice the Green 
’otanus has been seen near Jhrdine Hall in winter, 
tationary for some weeks, frequenting the banks 
f the Annan, where it is was soft, or some hirge 
itches. One was shot in January 183G, which 
ad remaint'd for some time, and was frequently 
eon in some ditches, sheltered all around with 
yood. When disturbed, it would not continue flit- 
ing along the ditch, but would at once rise over 
he trees, and leave for the time ; its return being 
)ften intimated by its shrill whistle, when passing 
n, before alighting. In the south of England it 
ippears to be more frequent, decreasing north- 
vard ; and, although there is no instance on record 
>f the nest being found, it is more than probable 
hat a few pairs have occasionally brought out 
heir young. Mr. Blyth and Mr. Salmon consider 
hat it does; and, from the old birds being by 
}thers also met with in summer, and young spe- 
!imens in the first plumage (but quite able to 
migrate), having been killed very early in autumn, 
it has been concluded that it .may occasionally 
Incubate with us. In Ireland it is seen in some- 
what similar proportions. Over the Continent of 
JJuropfe, from all accounts, it is pretty equally 
distributed, but is no where very abundant, and 
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regular breeding stations seem scarcely to be 
mentioned with sufficient authenticity. Out of 
Europe, India’*^ and Japanf have been given to it ; 
but we have no representative placed opposite in 
the Prince of Canine’s comparative list ; T. chh^ 
repi^im occupying the representing place of the 
next. Nevertheless,* it may be occasionally found 
in North America, as it is stated in the Northern 
Zoology, that an individual “ exists among a 
collection of birds from the fur countries, sent 
to the British Museum by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.” 

In the specimen alluded to, as killed at Jardine 
Hall in winter, the head and nape, with a narrow 
streak above the rictas, are clove-brown ; between 
the base of the bill, reaching half way over each eye, 
is a triangular patch of white ; all the other upper 
parts, except the tail-coverts, are blackish-green, 
tinted with brown, and with a bronzed and glossy 
lustre, each feather being marked on the outer 
webs with small triangular spots of dusky- white, 
relieved by a darker shade interiorly ; the quills 
are greenish-black, having the shafts of the same 
colour ; the rump is of a greyer tint than the 
upper parts; tail-coverts pure white; the tail 
white, the centre feathers to the third from the 
outside having throe distinct broad black bars 

* Colooel Sykes. By Mr. Jerdan, in his Catalogne of the 
Birds of the Peninsnls of India, the Green Totanns.ii intro 
doced. 

i* Tenuainek, ii p. 392. 
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towards the tip, the third from the outside with 
two only, the second with a spot on the outer web, 
the exterior feather entirely white ; on the under 
surface of the body the ground colour is entirely 
pure white; the cheeks, sides of the neck, and 
breast, being marked with narrow streaks and trf* 
angular spots of clove-brown in the centre of the 
featliers ; the under wing-coverts are greyish-black, 
bordered with white, the axillary feathers of the 
same colour, and very narrowly barred with white ; 
the bill, feet, and legs, blackish-green. 


The Wood Totaxus, Totanus glareoea, 
Temm. — Tringa glareola^ Penn,^ Monty ote. — 
Chevalier sglvaht Temm. — Totanue glareola, the 
Wood Sandpiper of British authors. — This bird 
has been considered a much rarer British visi- 
tant than the last, with which it was long con- 
founded, though it has of late years appeared 
more frequently. It was first brought into notice 
by Colonel Montague. Many of the s}>ecimcns 
mentioned seem to have been taken in spring and 
early in summer, its appearance in autumn being 
less frequent. To the northward, in England, we 
trace it to Northumberland, but, hitherto, we are 
not aware of any specimen killed in Scotl^d*! In 
Ireland, with the last, it is recorded as a sum- 
mer visitant,” from which we are not sure whether 
straggling birds occur, or that a few remain to 
breed. Out of Britain, it is recorded as mpt with 
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in Norway and Lapland,* South Africa,t India, J 
Chili, and islands of the Pacific ; || perhaps the 
last locality may be doubtful, and will recfuire 
comparison. The specimens of T. 
from Java, have also been considered identical, 
and we have received numerous specimens from 
Singaj>ore, Java, &c., which are closely allied, 
though a comparison with many British or Euro- 
pean specimens has been wanting. Mr. Jerdan 
states, that the T. glareola is common every where 
on the peninsula of India. 

In a continental specimen before us, the upper 
parts are very deep clove-brown, tinted with um- 
ber-brown, on the crown and nape having the ap- 
pearance of being narrowly streaked with white; 
on the back and wings the feathers are deeply 
cut into with white, and are sometimes tipped 
and edged with yellowish- white ; the tail-coverts 
are white ; the tail, with the centre feathers, grey 
towards the tip ; the basal half, and the others, 
pure white, barred to the base with black, the 
outer feathers having the bars fewer or indistinct 
on the inner webs ; the ground colour of the under 
parts is entirely white; on the cheeks and sides 
of the neck streaked with clove-brown; on the 
lower [>arts of the neck and breast closely marked 
with triangular spots, which stretch upon the 
flanks, and gradually assume the form of bars : 
the vent is dashed with black in the centre of th^ 

* Nilson. f Dr. Smith. 

X Colonel Sykes. li Mr. Qould. 
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feathers ; the under tail-coverts barred with the 
same colour; the axillary feathers pure white, 
clouded with hair-brown; bill and legs appear 
to have been blackish-green, the length of the 
naked space above the tarsal joint fully seven- 
eighths of an inch. 

In the Singapore specimens, and those from the 
Indian islands, the colour above is much more uni- 
form. but this may be caused from the European 
specimen having been killed in summer ; there is 
also little marking on the breast, that part being 
of a uniform shade ; the axillary feathers show a 
greater disposition to have the markings; the 
centre tail-feathers show a slight difference of 
appearance and marking, and the naked space, 
above the tarsal Joint, is in length scarcely flve- 
eighths of an inch. We do not perceive much 
difierence in the markings of the secondary quill- 
feathers. Dr. Horsfield states, “ it differs princi- 
pally in the marks of the secondary quill-feathers, 
and in the lower continuation of the covering of 
the tibis.” Additional comparisons of birds, from 
all the localities given, should still be made. 
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THE COMMON TOTANUS. 

Toianuf hjfpoleucm. 

PLATE XV. 

Tringa hypoleuoae, Xtnn., Afon/., Tetanus by- 

poleuous of moderm. — Chcunlier guignettec, Temm. — 

The Common Sandpiper of British omWiobgisls Pro- 

vincially Summer Snipe, Will- Wicket, Sand Lark, or 
Sandy Lavrock. 

Tms pretty and lively species is one of the most 
common, beings a regular summer visitant, many 
pairs frequenting the l>atiks of every stream and 
river, or the margins of the Scotch lakes ; its pip- 
ing note or whistle is one of the sounds watched 
for by the ornithologist, in spring, or recognised 
by the angler as some pletisant companion returned 
to his well-known haunts. It frequents the edges 
of these waters, running along them, and picking 
up aquatic insects, moving its Ixxly as it runs, 
occasionally flitting along, whistling as it flies, 
and perching on some stone, the top of a sbike, 
or bare branch by the water side. During the 
pairing time, they exhibit more activity, chasing 
each other along the stream, and, when alighting, 
keeping their wings stretched above the Wck, 
running for some time in this position, and now 
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uttering the notes with a peculiar prolonged and 
quivering whistle. The nest is always placed 
a sliort way from the water, on some dry bank, 
among straggling willows, or in a pasture or 
grass field ; it is made in a hollow with a little 
of the surrounding herbage collected, and is gene- 
rally protected on one side* by some slight eleva- 
tion or tuft; when openly approached, we have 
filways seen the female go off her nest as quietly 
as possible, and without any demonstration of 
alarm, sometimes running before rising, as if wish- 
ing to prevent the detection of the spot. When 
with the young, both the birds are clamorous, but 
never to the same extent as those we have bt^n 
describing. When the young are hatched, the 
broods continue together, and may be found in 
these small companies, on the sea shores, after 
they have left their inland breeding quarters. Its 
habits, in England, so far as we know and hav-t. 
seen, are similar, but it seems to prefer a subalpine 
district for its breeding stations, and is perhaps 
ii:i<»re frequent in the lower lying and flatter dis- 
tricts of the south, after its nidification has been 
IHjrformed. It is met with in similar stations in 
Ireland in abundance. Although extending to 
the northernmost parts of the mainland of Scot- 
land, it does not appear to visit the islands ; at 
the same time, it is recorded as ranging northward 
to Iceland, Gretmland, and the Faroe Islands. 
SoutQward, we had it in India, f the East India 
• Yaneli. f Colonel Sykea 
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Islands, Japan, and Java.f Mr. Jordan states 
it to be “ found solitary in similar situations with 
the last (T, ochropus), but not nearly so common.” 
We possess specimens from Southern Africa, Con- 
tinental India, and Singapore. 

The bill is greenish-brown, paler and inclining 
to yel low at the base ahd rictus. The upper parts of 
the adult bird in the breeding state are hair-brown, 
with a glossy lustre and greenish reflections, the 
shaft of each, feather appearing dark, and showing 
on the wii'.gs, and sometimes on the back, narrow 
transverse lines of a deeper brown. The throat, 
chin, belly and vent, white, on the former with 
minute spots of hair-brown ; the neck and breast 
are greyish-white, streaked with hair-brown ; axil- 
lary feathers whit(i. In the tail, the centre feathers 
are hair-brown ; the next pair show clouded bands 
across, and are pale at the tips, while those on the 
outside become more and more distinctly barred 
with white and hair-brown ; in this they show a 
difference from the same parts in the Spotted 
Sandpiper, where the outer feathers, though barred, 
are much more clouded, the outer feathers only 
. showing bars defined in the marking ; the tail, in 
the Cmnmon Sandpiper, is also slightly longer and 
more cuneated. In the young and winter plu- 
mage, the wings and up|)er parts are consider^ly 
broken up by dark bars near the tips of the fea> 
there, which are paler in some parts, inclining to 
greyish- white. 

* Tonuninck. 


t Honfiekl. 
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THE SPOTTED TOTANUB. 

Tolanus maculariui^ Temminck. 

PLATE XV 

TringAinacularia, Lhm , — Totanus mooiilftriuii, Temm^FUm.^ 
Snifty, Jenjfs — Chevalier perl^, Spotted Sand- 

pip('r, /Vn«,, A font,, SeMty, Yarr,, (The synonyma 
have, in various instances, been confounded with tlie 
young of T, hypoleucm,) 

This species was generally considered to be found 
as a straggler in the British islands, but even so 
late i\s the publication of Mr, Yarrell’s numbers, 
u|K)n questionable authority. There is no doubt 
now, however, that one specimen at least has been 
killed in this country, and although some others 
cannot be authentically traced, or may have turned 
out to bo only young specimens of T, hypoleucus, 
it has now a claim, as strong as a few others, 
to a settlement within our bounds. The specimen 
alluded to, is in the possession of Mr. George 
Johnstone of Norwich, and the following is an 
extract from the letter in which that gentleman 
transmitted to Mr. Yarrell an account of the 
bird. “ The bird in question came to me from 
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the west. It was shot (about the 26th September, 
1869) between Renton and Sherringham, on the 
north coast of Norfolk, in company with a flock of 
Common Sandpipers, five or six of which came 
into my hands with it.*’* 

There is no instance, on record, of specimens 
being found either in Scotland or Ireland, and in 
Europe it is rare. North America is its proper 
locality, where it represents our T. hypolmcm, and 
by Bonaparte it is entered as “ accidental ” in 
Europe, showing the true state of its range. We 
possess specimens in the plumage of the winter 
and young state, from the island of Tobago. 

The Spotted Sandpiper is slightly less in its pro- 
portions than the last, the bill also rather shorter, 
but stronger towards the base, at^d of a mortj 
yellowish tint. In the breeding plumage the upi>er 
parts are hair-brown, having a greener tint than 
in T. hypokiiCtAS, but showing tlio same shining 
lustre on the head and neck ; each feather is 
marked with a darker streak in the centre, and 
on the back,* wings, and long tertials, the shaits 
appear as lines, and each feather is crossed by one 
or more dark irregular bands, running to a point 
in the centre upon the shaft ; the under parts are 
entirely pure white, each feather near the tip 
being marked with an almost round s|)ot of dark 
hair-brown, whence the ntuiie has been taken ; 
axillary feathers white ; the tail is entirely hair- 
brown, all the feathers slightly tipped with wiiite, 
* Quoted from Yarrell. 
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those in the centre uniform in tint; the other 
pairs, except the outer, clouded with a deeper 
shade, and the outer pair marked indistinctly with 
bands of white and hair-brown. In our Tobago 
specimens we have the upper {Hirts, except the 
wings and taii-coverts, of a uniform shade; on 
these other parte the feathers are barred alter- 
nately with pale wood-brown and clove-brown, but 
broader and more boldly than in similar states of 
the common bird; beneath, the colour is pure 
unspotted white, the hair-brown without lustre, 
reaching slightly upon each side of the breast, 
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The next form, separated from the Totani and 
true Tringa, is very remarj^able, both on account 
of the singular development of feathers on the nock 
during the breeding season, and for the variations 
in the colouring by which these are marked, no 
two individuals being exactly similar. 

Machetes, Cumr. -- Generic charaelert. — Bill 
straight, rather slender, tip slightly dilated 
and smooth; wings long and jM)inted, first 
and second quills longest ; legs long, naked 
above the tarsal joint; outer toe somewhat 
palmated ; hallux articulated on the tarsus. 

Typo, M. pugnax. The only species known. 

AW— Polygamous. Head of the male during 
the season of breeding covered with fleshy 
warts or papillte; neck adorned with length- 
ened feathers. Distribution, Europe, Africa. 
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Afacheies puffttcue* CuviER, 
PLATE XVI. 


Tringa pngnax, Linn., Penn.^ — Machetes pugnaac, Cuvier 

and modem icn<«rtv^Tnng& littoraa, dneretia, equostris, 
Shore Sendpiper, Vellow-Iegged Smdpiper (fenuUe end 
yotiDg of the year). — Ruff (male). Reeve (female), o/ 
Priiish auihore. 


This yery remarkable bird is in England a summer 
visitant, arriving annually to breed in the fenny 
districts, to which it is at this time restricted, and 
from whence it is gradually decreasing, both from 
the numbers tiiken, and from the great and extensive 
drainage which has been made in their favourite 
haunts. In other parts of Britain it is a spring and 
autumnal bird of passage, being occasionally met 
with on the moors, in the way to these southern 
stations, but much more frequently along our shores; 
and on our mosses and salt marshes after breeding 
has been completed, and all traces of the adorn- 
ments of the male have passed away. 

lu thia species, we have one of the most re- 
marlmble analogies existing between forms belong- 
ing to distinct orders of birds. Among a family 
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of the typical Grallatore^^ we see one which is 
polygamous, and which, during the commencement 
of the loTe season, frequents a particular elevated 
spot, displaying his plumage to the other sex, and 
challenging and combatmg with all rivals that in> 
trude on his station. Th^se habits are all found 
among the R<mrei almost alone, and it is among 
them, also, that we most generally see the largely 
developed wattles, and the exuberance of plumage 
about the head or*.neck represented here by tlie 
warty papillse, and large rufis in the males, all 
which is still more marked by the constant yaria< 
tion which occurs in the colouring and marking of 
the latter. The best accoimt of the habits and 
manner of taking the Buff, during the breeding 
season, will be found in Colonel Montague s Die* 
tionaiy, from which we give some abridgment, it 
being impossible to pass over the singular habits of 
a bird belonging to this &mily, that so peculiarly 
possesses them, even though they should have been 
often detailed already. 

In the spring the Buffs hill^ as it is termed, 
that is, they assemble upon a rising spot of ground 
contiguous to where the species prepare to deposit 
their eggs; there they take thrir stand at a small 
distance from each other, and contend for the fe- 
males. This hill, or place of resort fbr love and 
battle, is sought for by the fowler, who from h^it 
^^TSKS it by the birds having trodden the turf 
Wm thoo^ not in a circle, as uiuaily 


describe. 
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We had occasion to remark, that although the 
pugnacious disposition of the Ruff never entirely 
ceased in confinement, yet it increased with the 
growth of the long neck feathers in spring, when 
the least movement of either, from their usual stand, 
provoked a battle. TliMr actions, in fighting, were 
similar to those of a game cock ; the head is low- 
ered, and the bill is held in a horizontal direction ; 
the ruff, indeed every feather, more or less distend* 
cd, the former sweeping the ground as a shield to 
defend the more tender parts ; the auricles erected, 
and the tail partly spread, upon the whole, assuming 
a most ferocious aspect. When either could obtain 
a firm hold with the bill, a leap succeeded, accom- 
panied with a stroke of the wing ; but they rarely 
injured each other.** 

When the breeding season has terminated, and 
the young have obtained their first mature plumage, 
the males having lost their sexual adornments, a 
dispersion from the fens takes place. It is afier 
this period, about the end of August or beginning 
of September, and for the next two monthis, tliat 
they are most frequently met with in Scotland, 
either as straggling birds passing along the moors, 
or on the sea shore, where they continue, often inter- 
mixed with plovers, and are to be met with in small 
parties. They are not particularly shy, and may be 
distinguished firom among the other birds by which 
they are generally aeeompanied, by the length of 
the figs. We have often shot them cn the shores of 
the Forfti, firom Holy Island northward, and also on 

p 
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the , banks of the Solway, where, at the seasons 
alluded to, they may almost always be met with. 

In the breeding plumage, as we have already 
stated, the colours, or distribution of the markings, 
are not similar in any two birds. The general 
appearance of it varies frOm white to very deep 
brown, variegated on %e mfiP and breast by cross 
markings of a deeper shade, or of black, and on the 
back and upper plumage assuming the general dis* 
tribution of the colouring of the Tringasy but subject 
to the some variation of grey, brown, or chestnut*, in 
some examples almost amounting to black ; the paler 
or very dark coloured specimens are, we believe, the 
most uncommon. It is very remarkable, however, 
that the annual changes in the same bird do not 
vary, at least such was the result of Colonel Mon- 
tague's observations on birds kept in confinement 
for three or four years ; he found the rufis produced 
of the same colour every spring, as well as the other 
markings ; at the same time, the warty tubercles on 
the forehead did not appear in this state of restraint. 
In the birds, after the sexual adornment has passed 
away, the appearance has a resemblance both to the 
true snipes and to some of the TringcB or sand- 
pipers. In a male before us, shot on the Northum- 
brian coast, in the end of December, the crown is 
reddish-brown, deeply streaked along the centre of 
each feather with olive-brown ; the neck and breast 
are wood-hrown, having the hack part of the former 
clouded, by the centres of the feathers being darker, 
and, to^ds the Jbelly, shading into pure white. 
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irhKii is the colour of the remainbg under parts. 
The back and scapular ibsthas are brownish-black, 
glossed with purple, each feather being deeply ma^ 
ped with i^e onu^-brown. The romp, wings 
(except the quills), and tail, are hair4>rown; the 
feathers on the shouldeift edged widi greyish-white ; 



tertials, ci a deeper tint at the ends, are margined, 
and hare a second intermediate angular marloDg of 
rufous-orange. The tail is tipped with rufous, and 
also is clouded there witii dore-brown ; the lateral 
tail-corerts are white. This speeirnen stands neatiy 
ten inches high. In another spedmen, shot on^he 
Fentland HiUs in spring, and thought to be a fe- 
male, though not dissected, the whole plumage has 
a more rufous tint, and is more broken with Wn 
upon the head and back of the neck, but varies 
remaricably m size, standing scarcely more than 
seven inches in height. 
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Tbe true Tringm, or Maritime San^perty may 
be placed next. They are gregarious at all times, 
except during incubation, asiembUng in tast flocks, 
and frequenting, almost entirely, the sea shores, or 
marshes adjacent to them, a few being found in 
pairs, on the shores of our largest inland lakes, while 
breeding. Their changes during summer are black 
and chestnut, or grey and black. 

Tnim 09 kvmovt.^G«Mrie e^ractsfi.—Bill 
of the same length, or slightly longer than the 
head, often gently curred, soft and pliable ; 
wings rather long, sbbrp pointed, the fint quill 
longest } tarn and feet of middle length (pro- 
portionally riiorter than in Limouy Tetanuty or 
Mw^etet}) toes slightly joined at the base, and 
narrowly fringed on 4e edges with a mem- 
brane ; hallux small, articulated on the tanus. 

Types, T. eanutiu, wridilUy moritimoy See. 

^o<s.->Gtegarious in winter. Oounopolite. 
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TVingA parilUlilii. 

PLATE XVIL 

Tringa alpina, TariabilU ^ aaMort. -i- Pelinds varlabiUs*. 

Stepkem, ^Tringa eiocloff, Lim. (in whiter pltuiiage.) 

Pune, Dunlin, or Btint of BHHtk atUhon* 

This beautiful, and by far the most abundant of the 
British Sandpipers or Tringw^ is very equally and 
numerously distributed along all our sea idiores, from 
the most northern islands to the southern coast of 
England. Duringf^ winter, the shores and banks of 
the sea and estuanes are only frequented by them ; 
they return there after the season of incubation is 
completed, and congregate sometimes in small par- 
ties, at others in almost innumerable flocks, accord- 
ing to circumstances, following and feeding after 
the retiring tide with Uie greatest activity, along 
all the margins of the waters where a soft food may 
be found, and delighting in those oozy flats of soft 
sand or mud, which cover many acres in extent 
upon much of the low lying shores ci our islands. 
During the fiill tide they rest, and may be found 
perched on some rock that stands above the waters, 
or h^dled together on the beach, inactive, uuUl the 
tide has commenced to recede* {n upring they dis- 
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pene, for the most part inland, 'to yarions moorland 
districts, a few remaining in suitable localities near 
tbo shore, such as CBtensive mosses or salt marshes, 
and a considerable proportion also migrate entirely 
to a distant or new locality.^ In the north of Scot- 
land, where the country is intersected with arms of 
the sea, or studded thickly with large lochs, the 
shores and banks of which afford fayourite breeding 
spots, wo find them thickly frequented, a few pairs 
t^ing up a station at almost eyery hundred yards, 
where they reside as a constant haunt, and are so 
little molested, and consequently so tame, that when 
fishing, we haye thrown our fiies orer, and caught 
the old birds rising on the shingle before us. The 
nest is placed under or by the side of some tuff or 
bush of grass or herbage, often ingeniously concealed, 
but exhibiting little workmanship, except a little 
hollowing and pressing of the dried grass to tJie 
bottom. 

In Europe its distribution, from all authorities, 
seems as wide and general as it is in Britain, 
abounding and breeding fiur to the north ; its range 
is also yery equal oyer North America, reaching 
from Mexico to the fur countries. By Temminck, 
Japan and Timor are giyen as localities, where, 
however, it would seem to be a winter yisitaut only. 
From the difference in its plumage during summer 
and winter, very great coni^on in the nomencla- 
ture existed and it has been described in theiMf states 
as distinct species. There is also great disparity in 
sise, as we Aall see in riie dimensions to be given. 
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In two specimens, the one killed on the Frith of 
Forth, in the winter dress, th^ other procured in 
the south, in the complete summer or breeding 
dress, the entire length is respectively eight inches 
and seven and a>half. In the winter state, the 
plumage above is haii^brown, the Others slightly 
darker in the centres, thbse of the wings being 
nearly clove-brown, on the shoulders, greater co- 
verts, and long tertials, edged with greyisli-white ; 
the hair-brown of the upper parts extends across 
the breast, becoming paler in the centre, and having 
the shafts of each feather dark; the chin, throat, 
belly, and vent, pure white ; the rump and upper 
tail'Coverts clove-brown, edged with rufous ; the tail 
itself very much cuneated, hair-brown, with the ex- 
ception of the centre feathers proportionally longer 
than tne others, and which are clove-brown. In the 
dress of the breeding season, the colours are very dif- 
ferent Above, the head and neck are greyish-white, 
each feather marked with dove-brown in the centre, 
and on the crown and nape tinted with orange-red ; 
on the whole back and mantle the feathers are red- 
dish-black, broadly edged with reddish-orange, at 
the tips paler, and approaching to greyish-white ; 
the chin is white; the forepart and sides of the 
neck and breast are greyish-white, the centre of 
each feather marked with an oval black spot; the 
flanks and under tail-coverts pure white, sparingly 
marked with longitudinal black streaks ; tke centre 
of the belly, so flir back as the ihsertfon of the 
thighs, brownish-black, each feather narrowly dpped 
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with white, so as to forai a broken fnnge. In this 
maHdng they remind us of the summer appeamnce 
of some of the Charadriada or plorers. 

Specimens, in the summer dress, procured on the 
margins of some of the lochs in Sutherlandshire, 
pmsent some difference, both»in size and tint. They 
run, in total length, from nx to six and a-half inches, 
the parts keeping a near proportion one to another* 
The whole upper plumage shows a much greater 
mixture of black, the rufous edges of the feathers 
being narrower, their colour deeper, and with less 
of a pale tint towards the tip ; underneath, the black 
marking on the throat and breast occupies a much 
greater part of the feather, and is more angular in 
form, and the black patch on the belly proportion- 
ally covers more space, and extends farther upon 
the flanks. It might be curious to ascertain if this 
state prevailed among northern birds, and if there 
is much dijOPerence in their size. 


Tub Knot, Trinoa canutds, Linn, — Trin^^ 
eanutuif Fim,, Seliy^ etc, — Trin^alelandica^ Penn, 
jpltmage,) — T, cinerea^ Penn, (minter 
plumage^y^Pci and Aeh-cohured Sandpiper^ Perm,<, 
etc. (in eummer and nmterplwnaffe^^^TAe Knot of 
BrUuh This bird, from its very diflTerent 

seawnal dr^ has also undergone a variety of no- 
menidftture, hut m now understood in its changes. 
It is not known as a summer bird with us, ipr as 
breedbg in country, although it rmains suifi* 
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ciently long to attain its full bree<fin^ dress, and 
often returns with it only partially <^anged. It is 
by no means nncommon, though the range is not so 
extensile or general as the last ; but at times, and 
on some of our shores, it appears in flocks of tetj 
great numbers in the autumn and winter. After 
they hare recovered from th*eir miction, they are 
rather shy, and we hare often found them difficult 
to be approached ; at other times, again, we hare 
seen them almost regardless of danger ; and once, in 
September, when making a circuit of Holy Island, 
on the Northumbrian coast, we fell in with a large 
flock, in great part composed of the birds of that 
year, which allowed an approach within ten yards. 
They must have been newly arrived from their flight, 
for, ovei^when disturbed hy a shot, they would not 
remove more than from fifty to one hundred yards, 
alighting and crowding the tops of the insulated 
rocks. We procured many spedmens with stones, 
and believe that the whole flock, consisting of seve- 
ral hundreds, might have been shot It occurs in 
a similar manner in Ireland. 0n the Continent, 
Mr. Yarrell states, he is unable to trace it farther 
eastward than France and Germany ; but it is found 
in Northern and Arctic Europe, in Northern and 
Arctic America, and we possess a single specimen 
from New Holland that appears in every way tden- 
ticat This specimen is dther coming into, or re- 
moving from, the breeding state, being tint^ with 
rufous beneath, and ahote having the light-grey 
plumage mixed widi dark feathers. 
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In the plumage of incuhation we see the reddish- 
OTange^predominadng ; all the face, crown, and un- 
der parts, from the chin downwards, are of that tint, 
on the cheeks slightly spotted with brownish-black, 
and on the crown and occiput haring the feathers 
broadly marked in the centfe with tlie same colour. 
The centre of the back, scapulars, and long ter- 
tials, are deep blackish-brown, on the first having 
the feathers broadly margined with buff-orange, 
on the latter having them irregularly blotched, and 
cut into with yellowish-white. The quills are clove- 
brown, paler on the inner webs, and having the 
shafts broad and white ; the tail is dark broccoli- 
brown, tinted with rufous. In the adult full win- 
ter dress, the plumage above is broccoli-brown, on 
the crown and back of the neck witb the centre 
of the feathers darker, on the back having the 
shafts only dark; the under parts of the bird are 
pure white, having the feathers on the cheeks and 
neck dark in the centres; on the breast these are 
broader, and on the fianks they are distributed in 
irregular waves ; the rump and upper tail-ooveits 
are white, barred with elove-brotm ; the tail is 
nearly of the stune tint with the upper plumage, 
the outer feathers paler in shade, all narrowly edged 
with, and having Uxe shafts yellowish-white. In 
the young In their first dress, the upper parts are 
hrooooli-hrown, but the feathers on the back and 
udngs are edged widiyellowieh-whlte^ succeed^ by 
a band of clove-brown, and having the shafta dark, 
the whole, as it were, tinted over with buff-orange ; 
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beneath, the dark markings in the centre of the 
feathers are broader and more spread over the sur- 
&ce, and the whole is also tinted with bnff-orange 
on the bellj, often approaching near to the shade of 
reddish-orange incident to sienna. 


The BmPF-BREASTED Sandpiper, T. rufescbns, 
VmUi^.^Becaueau rouu^ Temm.--^Buff-brmtted 
Tringa or Sandpiper of BrUith « Only 

four specimens of this Tringa appear to hare oecitr- 
red in Britain up to the present time. These have 
all been killed in the more southern districts of 
England ; Scotland or Ireland being unable yet to 
reckon it in their fauna. On the .European Con- 
tinent it also appears to be of rare and only acci- 
dental occurrence, and we are not aware of its being 
met with elsewhere in the Old World. In America, 
its true country (though it is generally a scarce bird 
even there), it extends from the Brazils* through 
the Northern Continent; and Mr. Audubon con- 
jectures that it may breed near the Arctic Circle, 
haring seen a wing in the possession of Captain J. 
0. Boss. We hare not access to a specimen, but 
glre Mr. Audubon's description, probably taken 
firoro rarious birds, as he states it to be by no 
raeems rare, at particular periods, along the shores 
of our eastern districts.’* The entire length ia eight 
inches, the weight two ounces and a half, the female 
being somewhat larger. The biU, dull olire- 
* Nottereu. 
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green^ duskj towards the point; iris hazel*; feet 
dull yellowish*green ; claws dusky* The general 
colour of the upper parts is greyish-yellow, each 
feather hlaokish-brown in the centre ; wing-corerts 
lifter ; quills and. their corerts light greyish-brown, 
greenish-black at the end, but with a whitish tip ; 
the inner webs whitish^in the greater part of their 
breadth, and beautifully dotted with hl^k in undu- 
lating lines ; the inner secondaries like the feathers 
of the back ; the two middle tail-feathers greyish- 
brown, dark brown glossed with green at the end, 
and dightly margined and tipped with white, the 
rest gradu^ly paler to the outer, margined and 
tipped with white, within which are two lines of 
blackish-brown ; sides of the head, fore neck, and 
sides, light yellowish-red ; the throat paler ; the 
sides of the neck and body spotted with brownish- 
black ; the rest of the lower parts paler and unspot- 
ted. The lower wing-coTerts are white, those near 
the edge of the wing black in the centre ; the pri« 
nuury-coverts dotted with black, and haying a spot 
of the same near the edge. The female has the lower 
parts paler, and the feathers of the upper parts of a 
lighter brown, with an inner margin of broccoli- 
black, and an outer edge of greyish^y^ow.'** 

bn PcRpLB on Rock Sandpiper, T. XABnmiA, 
«Oriath.mog.m.p,4A3. 
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Penn. — Furph or Rock Tringc^ or Sandpiper of 
BritUh authon — We do not consider this Tringa 
as a very numerous species on our coastSi though, 
at certain seasons, in winter and spring, they may 
generally be met with where the shore is rocky, 
and particularly if it possesses long ridges of crag 
jutting out into the sea. The parties generally 
consist of four or five, the amount of the brood ; 
but these at times assemble or congr^egate into docks 
of considerable numbers. Such have been our own 
observations on the coasts of the south of Scotland 
and north of England ; and Mr. Thompson states it 
to be ^ a local species, rather rare in Ireland,”* at 
the same time we have other authorities. Thus, Mr. 
Bonn says, the Purple Sandpiper is veiy nume* 
rous in Orkney and Shetland, appearing early in 
spring, and leaving again at the latter end of April, 
about which time it collects in large flocks.** Our 
information relative to its breeding in this country 
is very limited ; Mr. Selby met with a family on the 
Fern Islands, which were scarcely able to fly. Mr. 
Rodd also communicated to Mr. Yarrell that he had 
killed them in Cornwall both in winter and sum* 
mer ;t and we once met with a pair of Purple Sand- 
pipers on the Bass Rock at a time when all the 
other inhalntattts had young; but, like the other 
birds of this and allied genera which are known to 
breed in nor^em latitudes, those which remain, and, 
as it were^ iM^dentally breed with us, can only be 
considered as the rety limit of the range, or as hap- 
* TheM p son^i M.d»S. t Tsmil, SI. p. 660. 
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pening to do so from other drcumstances. This 
species seems to be altogether a northeni bird, ex- 
tending oyer northeni Europe and the continent of 
America to the Arctic Circle, being found incubat- 
ing by many of the late Arctic trarellers, while it 
does not range to Africa or India. In its habits, on 
our coasts in winter, it is tame, running upon the 
rocks, or skuUdng, and allowing a person often to 
approach within a few yards, their colour assimilat- 
ing well with the surrounding objects, and prevent- 
ing their being observed so long as they remain 
motionless ; when disturbed they will also make a 
circuit, and return to the rock whence they rose* 

In form this bird is more compact than many 
other of the Sandpipers, which, in appearance, is 
increased by the shortness of the tarsi and legs. In 
the winter and spring dress in which it is generally 
procured upon our coasts, the upper parts are of a 
greyish-black, the feathers margined with grey, and 
becoming more conspicuoudy so on the shoulders 
and wings, where the pale edgings are broader, and 
in colour almost greybh-white, the whole glossed 
over with purple, which, in some positions, appears 
veiy ooni^icaous, and has gained for the biid its 
English trivial name ; the wings are nearly of the 
same eoloor with the upper parts, inclining to black- 
ish-hrewn ; the tertials and coverts are edged with 
white, the sMhi of the quills app^ng also of that 
colour; the ramp and upper tail-coverts are 0f a 
very deep shade of greyish-black, and are more 
strongly glossed with the purple reflections; the 
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tsdl itself is much cuneated, the centre feathers 
blackish'grey, the others greyish vrood-brown, be* 
coining paler on the outer pairs. The lower parts to 
the breast are greyish hair-brown^ paler on the chin, 
and on the breast haring the feathers broadly edged 
\nth white; the remmaing under parts are pure 
white, on the centre of the beHy and rent unspotted; 
but on the flanks and under tail*corerts haring 
each feather broadly marked in the centre with hair- 
brown ; bill brownish-black, pink or nearly reddish- 
orange at the base and gape ; the legs and feet are 
ochreous yellow. The entire length of the specimen 
all tided td, is from eight to nine inches ; one before 
us being eight and a-half, the other nine inches. 
In a specimen in summer plumage, purchased some 
time since from Mr. Carfrae in Edinburgh, and said 
by him to hare been procured from Hudson's Bay, 
the head and back are deep purplish-black, the 
feathers on the head broadly edged with reddish- 
orange, on the back and scapulars deeply cut into 
with a paler shade of the same colour and tipped 
with white ; the wings, including the terdals, the 
rujfnp and tail, are as in the winter state ; the back 
of the neck is pale wood-brown, tinted with rufous, 
cac|» feather greyish-black in the centre ; beheath, 
the colour is generally a greyish-white, each feather 
in the neck and breast marked angularly with 
brownish-blacky in the centre of the belly crossed 
near the tips with a broad black bar, and though 
interrupted, showing there the rudiment of the 
dark band prcTailii^ among many of the plovers, 
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and in the Purre or Dunlin at this season, to which, 
in the whole summer dress, there is a considerable 
resemblance ; the flanks and under tail-coverts are 
dashed along their centres with brownish -black. 
The length of this specimen is eight and a-half 
inches, and shows a great disparity in the length 
of the bill, which, to the forehead, is only one inch 
and a-tentb, while in the two previously described, 
it is respectively one inch and three-tenths, and one 
inch and four-tenths. The Northern Zoology, how 
ever, states, that the bill in the female is genemlly 
a quarter of an inch larger than in the opnositc sex. 
In the young, Mr. Selby states the plum^e to be 
dull greyish -black, the feathers being margined 
with ditty yellowish-brown ; bill at the base ochre- 
yellow" 


The Curlew Sandpiper, Trinoa subarquata, 
Temminck, — Triv^ mharquata^ modem BritUh 
writere.’—BecatMeau eorcoli^ Tmm. — Curlew Trin- 
ga or Sandpiper^ and Ptgmg Curlew of Brltith 
autAor#.— Of a more slender form, and standing 
higher than the Dunlin or Purre, this fl|iecies has 
n^erthdess been at times mistaken for it ; but it 
may always be distinguished from that sp^es, even 
iii flight, by the white colour of the rump and upper 
hiil^t^^. It Is nowhere so abundant, and does 
not asstoble in the vast flocks in which we some- 
flmes flhd the others, but sometimes it mixes with 
them, Irherei In addition to the conspicuous white 
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rump, its different call betrays it if at a distance. 
Spring, autuinn, and winter, are the seasons when 
it is genemlly met with, though there seems to be 
evidence of the bird occasionally breeding with ns. 
Mr. Yarrell states having obtained this bird in 
June, in the height of its summer plumage, firom 
Norfolk, and having seen the young, from the same 
locality, in July. It has been in the autumn, after 
their return from breeding, that we have met with 
it on our shores, and have killed it on both sides of 
the Solway, either in small parties, or mixed with 
the Pu/e, or feeding by some muddy streams, in a 
salt which they seemed fond of frequenting, 

and, when come upon unawares, would utter a 
shrill lengthened whistle, very different from that 
of the Purre under similar circumstances. In lrc-> 
land, Mr. Thompson considers it as a regular sum- 
uier visitant It inhabits also Northern Europe and 
America, extending there from the Arctic Circle 
even to the southern boundary. The East Indian 
Islands are given to it by Temminck, and the Zoolo- 
gical Society have specimens from Tangiers.* 
Specimens Idlled on the shores of the Solway, in 
antumHf have the head and neck hair-brown, shad- 
ing into dark clove-brown on the back and wings, 
each feather in the first being daricer in the <mtre, 
and oh the latter, together with the tertials and 
coverts, bding broadly edged with yellowish-white ; 
the rump and upper tml-coverts pure white ; the 
tail hself hair-brown, the feathers tipped and edged 
•TsfielL 
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(those towards the outside paler and clouded) with 
white ; the under parts are pure white, tbged on 
the sides of ^e neck and upon the breast with pale 
wood-brown, hating the shafts and a narrow streak 
in the centre of the feathers hair-brown ; the biU is 
proportionalljr long, being from one and a-half to 
one and seven -tenths in length, slender and slightly 
bending towards the point, which has gained for it 
its Curlew appellation ; this, with the legs and feet, 
are greenish-black. The season and state in which 
these birds were procured, induce us to consider 
them as in the plumage of the young, or in the 
state intermediate to assuming the complete winter 
dress, which, we believe, to be quite uniform, or 
very nearly so, above, without pale margins to the 
feathers, ^c tint hair-brown, glossed with purple. 
In the summer or breeding state this* Sandpiper 
follows more nearly the colours of the Knot ; the 
head, neck, and breast, are a rich chestnut or 
orange-red ; the feathers on the crown dark in the 
centre ; the back and scapulars are nearly black, the 
plumage cut into with pale orange-red, and tipped, 
with yellowish-white, and the white on the rump 
and t^-coverts appears to become spotted and barred 
with black; the under parts are reddish- orangO, 
becoming paler oU'tbe belly and vent, and are oros^ 
with irregular bars of black. A skiu from Mexico, 
in oitr possession, diows an intermediate state of 
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In the next two email fl^eeies, admitted as coca* 
eional vimtants, there ie a rery close allianoe) and in 
ispecimens intermediate in pliimage« or not quite 
mature, there ie a good deal of difficulty in die- 
tinguiahing them. The 6rst,. The Minute $and- 
PfPBR, Trinqa MiNUTA^ LiuUr. — Minute tringa^ 
Selbg^ — Little Stints yan*e/^~is chiefly dietin- 
guiahed by the comparative greater length of the 
tarsus, tlie uniform colour of the tail, except the 
centre feathers, and in that member being slightly 
forked, the two centre feathers, however, project- 
ing in the centre, and being longer than any of the 
others. The seasonal changes are somewhat similar 
to those we have been describing, dark above, hav- 
ing the feathers cut into with chestnut - red ; but 
underneath, the plumage is pure white, interrupted 
by a band of pale reddish-chestnut, which crosses 
the breast, shading into the white below and on the 
sides of the neck ; the centres of the feathers are 
dark; the tail is uniform hair-brown, except the 
long centre feathers which are glossy clove-brown. 
In a continental specimen before us, in the summer 
plumage, there is a great proportion of rufous inter- 
mixed, on the head and nape the feathers have 
dark centres, on the neck the rufous is nearly the 
prevailing tint, and on the back and wings the 
feathers are very broadly edged with it, and with 
buff-orange. In the complete winter dress,^ the plu- 
mage above is described as ash-grey, the centre of 
the i^^athers darker, beneath pure white, the band on 
the breast slightly indicated on the sides. Two 
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i^peetmens before us, from Sou^em Africa, show au 
iutennediata state, the plumage abore brag hair- 
brown, darker along the shafts of the feathers, and 
mixed with dark feathers cut into with reddish- 
mange ; the long tertials are deep purplidh-brown, 
broadly edged with reddiSh-orange ; the peOtosal 
band is indicated by hair-brown« mingled witli 
reddish-orange. The entire length of the Minute 
Sandpiper, is from fire and a-half to six inches ; 
the length of the tarsus given by Mr. Yarrell, is ten 
lines and a>half; by Mr. Selby as seven-eighths, 
which agrees nearly with an African specimen. 

This bird has occuned in various parts of the 
English coasts, chiefly to the south and east side of 
the islaad, and Mr. Yarrell states, on the anthority 
of Mr. Ileysham, that they have been several tiroes 
taken on the shores of the Solway. We have never 
been so fortunate as to meet with them there, nor 
do we hear of any instances of their capture in 
Scotland being recorded. Mr. Thompson h^ found 
them on the Irish coasts. On the European con- 
tinent it does not appear to he of very frequent 
occurrence ; and out of Europe, as already staled, 
we find it in Sontbem Africa; and wiiioiis aulbd* 
ntiea eemsider Indian speoimens identicaL* In 
Ibr. Jordan’s catakigue, however, it is iafroducej 
with a ft 

The aeooiid species we mentioned,-^TBi«ifimm>i 
SAKDripsn, Trimoa tbmiizmckii, Leidit^^Tmr 

* FrsiikUii, Tsmmiacli, Selby, 
t Msdns Jsunal, July, 1840. p. 909. 
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sutnei^t Sandpiper and Siini^ Sslhp and YarrtlL,^ 
ia rather less than the last, has the tail graduated^ 
and the tarsus comparativelj shorter. In a conti- 
nental specimen before us^ in the intermediate plu- 
mage, fhe upper parts are hair-brown, the feathers 
daiker in the centre,* a few dark feathers with 
rufous margins being interspersed ; the sides of the 
neck and breast are bair-brown, and the remaining 
under parts are white. In summer, the rufous 
colours above predominate, and tint the neck and 
breast ; and, in the tvinter, the upper jiarts ore hair- 
brown, tinted with olive. This specimen ia <mly 
about live inches and a-quarter in length, and Mr. 
Yarrell gives five and three-quarters as the length 
of the largest specimen he has seen. He states the 
length of the tarsus also at eleven-sixteenths ; Mr. 
Selby at five-eighths ; in the specimen before us it 
is nearly six-tenths. Temminck's Sandpiper is de- 
scribed to approach nearer to some of the ToUmi in 
habits, ii^uenting at times rivers of firesh water 
rather than the shores of the sea. It has occurred 
several timet in England, bub move sparingly than 
the last ; Mr. Thompson mentions its appeamnee in 
Ireland, but we have not met with Scotch spedbmens. 
Out of Europe, North Africa and fiUmalaya are 
^veh to it,* also the Dukhun,t Timor, and the 
Indian Archipelago;^ and Mr. Jerdan places it 
with a ? in his catalogue of the birds of die Fenin- 
•uta of indta.|f 

^ GKmld. t Colonel 9yke§y t Temmiiick. 

It Madns Joumsl, Jaly, 1840, p. 200. 
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l^hce the pubKcation of Mr. Selb/s work bn 
British Ornithology, three spedies of Tringa have 
b4en discovered to be occasional visitants on our 
coasts, and although they are of very rare occnr* 
rehce, our volnme would be incomplete wiriiout 
some notice of them, howevW short, and though it 
is not derived from observation. 


Peotohal Sandpiper, T. pectohalis, Bcnap , — 
Pelinda pedoralUy B&nap, Comp, List — Botmteau 
pectoral^ Tmm,*^Pectoral Sandpiper, Jenyn$^ Yar- 
relly and modem Briiieh autkore — ^Two speciment 
of this species have been killed in Britain, one of 
them on Brydon Board in Norfolk. One or two oriier 
birds have been seen in the same country, but none 
have yet occurred in Scotland or Ireland. It is an 
American species, and seems to have been first 
detected as such by Mr. Say, and afterwards to have 
received a regular place in the histories of American 
ornithology. Mr. Audubon met with them in the 
State of Maine, feeding on the rooky ban of the rivers 
at low water and states that Nuttall found them 
in abundance in Massachusetts Bay, where th^y ate 
sttigratory, and whence they are brought in numbefs 
to the market in Boston, during their temponay 
abode. They extend also to the Southetn Cm- 
tinent, are fimnd in the Brasils;* and we have 
received the bird from the island of Tobago. MTe 
are not aware of any other extra European laage. 

^ Boaspsrt cTM#. TsnsU. 
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In a Tobago spedmen before us, the whole upper, 
parte are deep blackkh'-browii) the feathm mar** 
gined with ochreous ; on ib» rump and upper tail- 
coyerte the tint is nearly black, glossed with purple, 
and having the pale tips and edgbgs very narrow 
and indistinct ; the quiHs are clovc*>brown, shafts of 
the first white ; the tail is much cuneatcd, the centre 
feathers deep brownish*-black, the others shading 
into hair^brown to tbe outer pair, and all edged 
narrowly with wood*brown ; beneath, the throat is 
nearly white, the neck and breast wood*browD, the 
centre of each feather dark ; the same colour extends 
slightly on the flanks, and the dark shaft of each 
feather is only seen ; the belly, vent, and under tail- 
ooverte, are pure white; the legs appear to have 
been greenish-yellow* The total length of this spe- 
cimen is eight indies. Tbe breeding state, as well 
as the regions where it incubates, seem yet to be 
undiscovered* 


BftOAO’BiUiaD Sakppxpeb, T. PLATynHyNmiA.— . 
Ikoa$$eau Tmm, Broad •hUUd 

Sandpipetf OouH Yarrdl^ and Tnodom BrkM 
adtkoro . — A single specimmi of this bird was killed 
in 182 ^ in the same locality with the last;, and ^ 
we believe, the oidy instance of its ooeunenee in 
ftie Britteh Islands* It is also of rare appeamnee 
m Southem and Centml Europe, but has been 
found by Mr, Painn to be by no meatel, uncommon 
in Sweden and Noiway, breeding in the latter 
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country at an elevation of three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. A very int^esting notice, on the 
authority of that gentleman, of the bird during the 
season of incubation, is given by Mr. Yarrell.* The 
Indian Archipelago, Borneo, Sumatra, and Timor, 
are given to it by Teinminck. 

The adult bird, in the breeding season, has the 
beak, which is one inch and one^sixteenth in length, 
dark brown at the point, inclining to reddish-brown 
at the base ; irides Wwn ; from the base of the beak 
to the eye a dark brown streak, over that and the eye 
a white streak, with a brown central longitudinal line; 
top of the head brownish-black, slightly varied with 
greyish*white, and tinged with ferruginous ; inter- 
scapulars nearly black with rufous edges ; scapulars, 
wing-coverts, lower part of the back and tertials, 
black ; the feathers having broad margins of buify- 
whito or rufous ; the primary and secondary (|uill- 
foathers black ; the shafts white ; upper tail-coverts 
black, with rufous edges; the two middle tail- 
feathers nearly black, longer than the others, pointed 
and margined with rufous, the others ash-grey mar- 
gined with buff colour ; chin nearly white, with mi- 
nute dark specks ; sides and front of the neck, and 
upper parts of the breast, greyish-white, varied with 
blaclt apots, and tinged with buffy-red ; belly, vent, 
sttd under-tail coverts white ; legs, toes, and claws, 
greenisb^black* The whole length of the adult bird 
six inches and thtee-eighths.*'t 
• YsireU, IL p. 64K 


t Ibid. 
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Sandpiper, Tringa Sohint2Ii««^7*. 
SekifUniy Bonap, {noiBrkmn^) — SMntz*$ Sandpiper y 
Yarrell, Gouldy cmd modem Brituh at4MDrr.t»*-Lik6 
tbo two last| this bird is very rare to our fiiiina, one 
British specimen only b^ing on record* killed near 
Stoke Heath in Shropshire,* and preserved in the 
collection of Sir Rowland Hill. This was made 
known to the public by Mr. Eyton, in his fauna of 
the above mentioned county. • We have very little 
knowledge of its distribution in Europe, and consider 
America as its stronghold ; and though, from the ac- 
counts of American writers, the species does not ap* 
pear very uncommon in that country, yet specimens 
are obtained with difficulty in England, and, on this 
account, we have to borrow our description. They 
appear to extend to the Arctic Circle on the one side, 
and to Florida on the other, but their regular breed- 
ing stations have not hitherto been marked. By the 
Prince of Caiiino they are said to frequent marshy 
shores, and the borders of lakes and brackish waters. 
They are very social even in the breeding time, and 
are then by no means shy. During autumn they join 
company even with different birds, and become very 
wild. Their form resembles that of Tringa alpmOy 
but is more feeble.**! Audubon again says, 1 have 
always found these birds gentle, and less shy than 
any other species of the genus ; they fly at a consider- 
able height with rapidi^, deviating alternately to 
either side, and plunge towards the ground in a 
* AniuJs of Nat. Hist. ii. 53. f Bonap. Contin. iv, p. 73. 
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manner somewhat resembhng that of the solitarr 
Sandpiper** The same ornithologist’s description 
is as follows " KU and feet duskj ; iris brown ; 
the general colour of the upper parts brownish* 
black, each feather edged with jellowish-grey ; the 
scapulars with light red; ‘wing-coverts greyish- 
brown, the diafU black; primary and secondary 
coverts tipped with white; quills brownitii-grey, 
darker towards the tips, the inner primaries, and 
outer secondaries, more or less edged and tipped 
with white; tail-coverts white, with a dusky spot, 
exceptii^ the two central, which are blackis^ with 
a few greyish-white markings; tail-feathers light 
grey, the two middle brownish-black towards the 
ends ; tides of the head, fore neck, anterior part of 
the Iweast, and tides, greyitii-wbitet with small lan- 
ceolate central brownish-black spots ; rest of the 
lower parts wUte. Length seven and one-twelfth 
inches; tarsus eleven-twelfths of an inch.t Mr. 
Yarrell’s ^timen, received from America, is noted 
at six inches and adudf. 

*Oin.Bieg.Ep.m fOn. Bicg.iil.p.580. 
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These appear to be aa enumeration of all the 
species of true Tringa now known to frequent suit- 
able localities in the British Islands, or to be met 
with as occasional straj^epi along their shores; 
many parts of their history are yet incomplete, to- 
gether with tlieir range of distribution, and both are 
worthy of the attention of our ornithologists. The 
remarkable bird which we place next, has an alliance 
with the Scolopacida;^ sufficient, by preference^ to 
place it among them, particularly by its resemblance 
to the Totani and THngas^ both in form and habits, 
and leading, by means of a curious New Holland 
bird figured by Mr. Gould, to the Arosets, it assists 
to form one point of connexion between the Oralia^ 
tores and truly aquatic birds. 

Himamtopus, Brus^^^Generie eharaetm . — Bill 
long, slender, round, drawn to a 5ne point; 
tip of the mandible slightly bending oxer that 
of the maxilla (bill sometimes slightly turned 
upwards) ; nostrils linear, elongated, remored 
fi^m the base; wings rery long and pointed; 
tibliB and tarsi very long and slender, the for- 
mer naked for the greater part of fheir whole 
length ; feet proportionally small, three toes, 
outer and middle connected by a broad mem- 
brane, which diminishes between the middle 
umd inner ; claws small, inner edges dilated. 

Type^ H. melancpteruSf UucocepkalWf 
Cosmopolite. 
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THB BLACK-WINOBD STILT. 
mmantoput mdamcphrui, 

PLATE XVIIL 

Charadrms blmantopua, Penn.^ Mond,^ j[e.~Htinantopus 
mclunoptorus of modem authom — Echasae manteau 
noir, Temm, — Long-legged Piom» or Black^winged Stilt 
o/Brttuk atdhom 

This bird baa been known as an occasional Tist- 
tant to Britain since the time of Sibbald. It has 
occurred at rare interrals in the three kingdoms, 
and seems to liarc been met with both in the low 
fenny districts of England, and on the mountains 
of l^tland, either singly, or, as in the case of 
those mentioned in the History of Selbome, in 
small Bocks of fire or six. Representing species, 
closely allied, but distinct, huTe been discorered in 
the other quarters of the world, and in New Hol- 
land ; and, perhaps, bare been sometimes taken for 
the British bird, giving to it a range more extended 
than it in reality has. On good authoriticfs however, 
we have given to it India,* Java,t and Japan.^ Mr. 
Yairell mentions, that the Zo(dogioal Society pos- 
sess specimens from Trebixond ; and in the soifth of 
* Colonel Sykee. f Dr. Honfleld. ^ Temminck. 
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Europe it is perhaps also a yisitant^ but its real, or 
any abundant locality^ does not appear to be well 
ascertained. The time of their appearance in Britain 
Yaries, though it is generally in spring or winter ; 
that, howerer, from which Mr. Yarrell derived his 
drawing, as well as another| were procured in the 
London market, during the month of July. A 
curious habit was noticed by the Rev. R. Lubbock, 
in a specimen killed in Norfolk : — When shot it 
was standing in a shallow pool of water, mid-leg 
deep, apparently snapping at insects in the air as 
they bussed round it"* 

An African specimen before us is in length to 
the end of the tail, fourteen inches, to the extremity 
of the centre claws, nineteen ; the unfeathered part 
of the tibia) is two inches and three-quarters in 
length, the tarsus four and one-quarter ; the whole 
plumage, except the wings and centre of the hack 
or mantle, is pure white, slightly tinted with grey 
on the occiput, and having the centre tail-feathers 
of a pale hroceoU-brown ; the tail, in thb specimen, 
is slightly forked, the outer feathers excee^ng the 
others more than one fourth of an inch ; the under 
coverts equal the tail in length ; the centre of the 
back and tertials approach nearest in tint to dark 
clove-brown, glossed with green ; the whole of the 
wings are rich glossy-black with green reflections ; 
the legs and feet are described to be pink,t and 
vermilion-red in the young birds orange. 

Ysti«!l,U. II. 561. t XuM. t Mhf. 
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FoLLowroo Himantopus may stand the Arosets, 
RteumrottrOf Linnaeus, a limited series of birds of 
grallatorial form and habi^ but haring the pal- 
mated feet of a natatorial or aquatic species. 

Recurvirostra, Linnmt^Qmme eharaeten. 
—■Bill gradually bending upvards, long, slen- 
der, subulate, depressed for the whole length, 
becoming thin and weak, almost flexible to- 
wards the tip; nostrils basal, long, linear, 
semi-lateral ; legs long and slender, great part 
of the tibisB naked ; toes in firont united by u 
membrane occupying two-thirds of their length, 
hind toe minute, articulated on the the tarsus ; 
wings long, somewhat pointed. 

Type, R. (mteUa^ Americana. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. 

Rck. — ^Plumage, in colours departing from the 
Scolopacidcet no seasonal diange, breed inland, 
parrially gregarious in winter, do not naturally 
swim. 
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Rt^mroilra avofeiia, LtNSMVB, 

PLATE XXI, 

Reciurfirottm avooetta, tinn^ — L*aT 006 tte» Avocette 

A ttuquo notee, Tcmm,-^Aro9et or Seoophig Arotet of 
BntisA auAon, 

This bird, Also of a very remarkable form, is of more 
frc<{uent occurrence with us than the last, breeding 
ill some of thq fenny districts. Their stations, how- 
ever, arc fast decreasing, and the bird in England 
may be considered as becoming more rare year after 
year. Mr. Yarrell states, that some years since, 
more tlian twenty specimens were seen in Leaden- 
ball market within one month; but, lately, they 
have been much less frequent, the last heard of 
being in the spring of 1837** In Scotland, we 
have the authority of Mr. Selby and Dr. Fleming t 
for saying, that they sometimes occur ; but we have 
never had the satisfacdon of meeting with it. By 
Mr. Thompson, it is said to be a rare visitant in 
Ireland. In Europe it is found on various parts of 

* YureU, ii. p. 556, 

t Brittoh AnimsU, p. 101. ** Resident in England, a sing' 
gler in Sootland.** 
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the continent, though not generally abundant, ex- 
cept in the north of Holland, where M. Temminck 
states it to be common. Out of Europe, we have 
received it from Africa. By Mr. Gould it is stated to 
be Indian, and Mr. Jordan includes it in his Cata- 
logue of Birds belonging to ^.he Peninsula of India,* 
stating it to range as fur south as Madras, though it 
does not appear to be any where frequent. The habits 
of this bird are curious so far as they are known, 
and when taken in reference to its station among 
the Grall(Uore$» They frequent the banks of rivers 
or estuaries, and feed on aquatic life in various 
forms ; and we have little doubt, that the structure of 
the bill is adapted for seeking some peculiar kinds 
of prey. They are said to wade about the shallow 
pools or soft mud, hut do not attempt to swim, or 
to use their feet if placed beyond th^r depth, these 
webbed members showing apparently a repetition of 
form only, without the use of it being applied, ex- 
cept in so far as it may assist as a support in soft or 
oozy ground. In their breeding they resemble the 
ScotopacidfB^ being marsh birds, and flying around 
clamorously, with the legs outstretched or dangling, 
as seen in many of the Totani during the season of 
incubation. 

The length of a specimen of the European Avoset 
from Africa, no# Wore us, to the end of the tail, 
it eighteen inches, and to the extremity of the 
stretched-out legs twenty-one and a-half; the whole 
colouring is a marked aud distinct variegation of 
* Jerdas, p. 210. 



black and white; the forehead, crown aboTe the 
eyes, and back of the neck, for about two*third8 of 
its length downwards, the outer scapulars, shoul- 
ders, middle wmg-coverts and quills, are black, of 
a deeper tint on the w^gs, and on the head and 
wings slightly tinted with gipyish-brown ; the other 
parts of the plumage are pure white ; the bill black, 
resembling towards its tip a narrow stripe of thin 
whalebone; the legs and feet bluish-grey. The 
young birds are described as having the black por- 
tions of the plumage tmted with brown, that on the 
head extending a little past the nape ; the scapulars 
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TURNSTONES. 

The Turastone is another insulated form, which 
will hold its place in the present &mil7 ; in its 
manners it most nearly resembles the Tringcs^ while 
in its periodical changes it agrees with neither them 
nor the plovers, farther than in the breeding colours 
being black and red. The structure of the feet leads 
us to the plovers or CharadriadoB, The British 
bird, having a wide geographical range, is the only 
species known. 

Strepsilas Iluoer. — Generic characten. — Bill, 
in the form of an elongated cone, strong at 
the base, and on the culmen ||ther flattened, 
the maxilla from the angle ascending ; nostrils 
nearly b^, linear, pervious. Wings long, and 
nearly as in Tringa, Legs feathered nearly 
to the tarsal joint, strong ; toes bordered witli 
a narrow membrane ; hinder toe articulated on 
the tarsus, and only touching the ground with 
the point 

Type, S* interpret (only species known.) Cos- 
mopolite. 

Note ^ — Breeds on rocks under cover of brush or 
herbage ; colours of the summer seasonal change 
red and black, lower parts contmuing pure 
white. 
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StiYpnlus ittierpres^ Lxacu. 

PLATE XX. 

Tringa intcrprei, Aitiff. StiipsUas interpret, Leaek.—^Lo 
Tuumc piw a Collier, 7>mm» — (Tringa morlnella, Linn. 

— Hcbridal Sandpiper Synonyms of the young or first 

plumage. ) — Turnstone or Sea Dotterel of British authon. 

The Turnstone is only a winter visitant to the 
British Isles, tit breeds in the north of Europe and 
in tlie cold latitudes of both hemispheres, migrating 
late in spring from this country, and returning again 
with its brood in August. From the time of its re* 
turn, during the winter and in early spring, it may 
be found in small parties along the shores, frequent- 
ing chiefly those parts where there arc jutting-out 
ledges of rock, or the smaller rocky islands ; and 
being somewhat local in its habits, particular places 
are seldom without it. It feeds on nearly the same 
substances as the Trtngm and Maritime Dotterels ; 
but, as the name implies, it actively turns over 
the small stones and other bodies on the feeding 
ground in search of prey ; and, it Is probable, that 
this *18 more confined to the particular animals 
that hide or lire under cover. Ibe flight is rapid, 
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and a shrill peculiar whistle is uttered during it, or 
when suddenly startled, which easily betrays its pre- 
sence if associated with the sandpipers or dotterels. 
We have frequently shot the young and adult states 
of the bird on the shores of the Solway, and on the 
Isle of May and other,rocky islands in the Frith of 
Forth. In August, the plumage of the old birds has 
lost its brilliancy; but, towards spring, we have 
met with them in great beauty and richness ; and 
we believe they are frequently brought in this state 
to the poulterers in London. No authentic account 
of its breeding in our islands has been given, but 
Dr. Fleming states, “ From having seen this species 
at all seasons in Zetland, I conclude that it breeds 
there.*”*^ Mr, Hewitson discovered it breeding on 
rocky islets on the coast of Norway ;*the nest “ was 
placed against a ledge of the rock, and consisted of 
nothing more than the dropping leaves of the juni- 
per bush ; under a creeping branch of which, the 
eggs, four in number, were snugly concealed, and 
admirably sheltered from the many storms by which 
these bleak and exposed rocks are visited, allowing 
just sufficient room for the bird to cover them. We 
afterwards found several more nests with little dif- 
iiculty, although requiring a very close search.** 

The extra European range is very extensive ; — 
breeding in Northern Europe, as we have seen from 
the preceding extract from Hewitsons Beautiful 
Oology, it incubates also within and around the 
Arctic Circle ; f has been met with in the Straits of 
* British Animals, p. llh t Dr. Richardson. 
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Magellan,* Cape of Good Hope,t Peninsula of In- 
dia, at the Tank at Jaulnab, two hundred miles 
inland, and as far southward as Madras,**^ Japan, 
Moluccas, New Guinea, § New Holland, || and is 
•well known to the ornithologists of the United 
States. AV o have received the young states from the 
island of Tobago. 

The adult breeding plumage in the Turnstone is 
beautifully variegated with black, white, and chest- 
nut. The forehead, eye-browns, around the auriculars, 
lower part of the back and upper tail- coverts, tliroat, 
belly, vent, and under tail-coverts, are pure white ; 
the crown of the head is bback, and is relieved by 
the edges of the feathers being yellowish ; but the 
auricular feathers, streak from the base of the 
maxilla stretching down the neck, surrounding the 
white of the tliroat, and occupying the whole breast 
(the white of the other low^er parts running up in 
the centre to a point) and the rump, deep black ; 
the back, scapulars, and long tertials, are varied 
with deep black and clear brownish-orange, some 
of the feathers being entirely of either colour, while 
others have the basal half, or the shafts only, black, 
and these colours do not seem , to be disposed regu- 
larly, or the same in different specimens ; the outer 
margins of the scapulars are narrowly edged with 
white, which mixes conspicuously in the general 

♦ Darwin. f Dr. Smith. 

t Jerdan, Madraa Jouni. of Science, July, 1840, p. 21 1. 

§*Temmiock. 

if Yarrell* Specimena in Muacum of Linnean Society. 
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mass ; the wings are dark brownish -black, the 
secondaries with a broad white tip forming a bar 
across the wing, the base of the outer webs of 
the last quills are also white, showing a triangular 
spot adjoining to the bar ; the shafts of the quills 
are broad, and are light c(^oured in the centre, 
darker at the base, losing themselres in the same 
colour as the feathers towards the tip; the tail 
is tipped with white, is then crossed by a broad 
dark band, and is again white at the base, the latter 
colour being greater in extent as the feathers reach 
the outside, and on the last the bar is not more than 
half an inch in breadth; the upper tail-coverts lie 
over the tail, so as to conceal the whole of the basal 
white, and make it appear entirely dark with a 
white tip ; the feet and legs are bright orpiment 
orange. 

In the young of the year the upper parts, with 
the exception of the lower part of the back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts, are dark hair-brown, the 
tips and edges of the feathers paler, tinged with 
yellowish ; below, all the dark parts of the neck and 
breast are similarly coloured, and the quills and 
tail are of a brovmer shade ; the legs dull yellow. 
Among the small parties which are met with, how- 
ever, birds of intermediate shade occur, and may 
be seen with every gradation of change, imm the 
adult to the less marked state of the young. 
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Tbb next form we have to notice is that of the 
larape* or Natatorial Sandpipers, a group of very 
limited extent, but showing beautifully a connection 
of their own sub^family, both with the Nataioresy and 
with the more aquatic members of the RMidcs, Their 
form is that of the true T^'ingasy but their feet show 
un advance to the webbed structure, by the naked 
fringes lining the toes, while their plumage some* 
what resembles that of the aquatic birds by its 
compactness. The seasonal changes are from grey 
to red or chestnut. They are chiedy northern in 
locality, breed on the sea shores, and freely swim 
or take to the water, occasionally roaming to some 
distance from shore. Two genera have been given 
to these birds by modem writers ; we shall give the 
characters of both ; but it is probable that they may 
with propriety be resolved into one. 

Phalaropus, Brwm. — Generic charaetere.^ 
Bill nearly angular at the haecy and etrongy de- 
pretied j mandible dilated Umardt the tipy after^ 
teardt rather suddenly aecuminatedy and at the 
point de/leeled aver the masnllay groaved^ar the 
whale lengths tongue shorty blunt at the tip: 
nostrils nearly basaly semi-lateraly ovaly stir* 
rounded by a membrane: wings of mean 
dength, and as in TringOy small spurious quill, 
pointed and possessing rigidity; legs compa* 
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ratirely short ; tibiss naked for a short space 
aboTe the tarsal joint; tarsus somewhat com- 
pressed; toes before, at the base, connected, 
and on their edges fringed with a lobed mem- 
brane ; hallux slender, naked. 

Type, P. loheUus. NortTiem Europe, the Arctic 
Circle, Northern Asia. 

Note . — Breed on the sea shore ; swim, and ren- 
ture far out to sea ; undergo a seasonal change. 


The second form was separated by Cuvier, under 
the title of Lohipes^ and contains two species, that of 
Britain, and on American bird, L. IVihonii, given 
also in ornithological works, under the titles of 
“ FremUtu'* and Incanus.**^ In L. Wilsoniiy the 
the form of the bill is intermediate, being straight, 
depressed for its whole length, and slightly dilated 
towards the tip ; the tarsi are remarkably flattened, 
and with the whole log and foot are proportionally 
more slender than in L. hyperborea; the lobed mem- 
brane to the toes is also less broadly developed. 

liOBiPRs, Cuvier. •— Generic ckaractere, — Bill 
proportionally longer than in Phalaropus^ slen- 
der, straight, grooved; depressed for half its 
length, at the tip subulate, the mandible there 
slightly deflexed, nostrils lateral, basal, sur- 

* Teinminck, pi. color. 

*1* Jardiiie and Selby, lUoat. of Ornith. 
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louniej by a nenbraiie; tongue sUer and 
pointed;* tarsi rery mncb lattened; other 
parts as in Murofiui, 

Types, L k^km^ nnii Nortben Europe, 
North and Arctic America, ranging to the bor- 
ders of the Southefn Continent. 

Habits, and, to* a certain extent, the 
changes of ?himp; Hreeds in swampy 
situations close to the waters edge.”t 

* Selby. t Dmo. 
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THE GREY PHALABOPE. 

Phalarcjm loLcUtu^ Latham. 

PLATE XIX. 

Phalaropuf lobatua. Lath, Ind. — ^P. platyrhynchaa, Temm , — 
Grey and Red-coat-footed Tringa, Edw. (wint. and aum. 
pluin.)>-Grey Phalarope of modem British atdhort. 

Spbcimbrs of the Grey Phalarope are now obtained 
in various localities, almost every autumn and %vin> 
ter, so that, although they cannot be accounted of 
fiequent occurrence, they are not considered so 
valuable to collectors as some of the Tringes we 
have already had occasion to describe. Mr. Yarrell 
mentions many instances of its occurrence in the 
south ; and one or two, killed on the eastern shores 
of the north of England, have been seen by our* 
selves. In Scotland, spedmens are also at times 
brought in to collectors, and a few have come under 
our notice freshly killed, both from the Fritn of 
Forth and from the Solway, all during winter, or 
when they had attained Uieir complete or nearly 
complete grey plumage. This, ind<^ is the most 
frequent dress in which they are met with intBri* 
taini a few spedmens being killed in autumn when 
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they are in an intermediate state, or in the plumage 
of the young. In Ireland, Mr. Thompson states it 
to be “ a rare but occasional autumnal visitant" 
In Europe it also occurs sparingly, chiefly towards 
the north ; but its true and proper range seems to 
be near the Arctic Circld, or in veiy northern lati- 
tudes, Iceland and Greenland, &c. It is mentioned 
by nearly all the Arctic voyagers as frequenting 
many of the groups of islands visited by them, where 
they were often found breeding. Siberia and the 
north of Asia are also given to it by Pennant. 

So far as they have been observed on our coasts, 
their manners have somewhat resembled those of 
the sandpipers, exhibiting a little less activity, and 
being occiisionally seen swimming about the pools 
on the shore. Marine life of various kinds supplies 
them with nourishment. In the northern latitudes 
they are frequently met with far out at sea, in one 
instance out of sight of land ; and it is for the cap- 
ture of the immense profusion of minute animals 
which crow'd the Arctic waters, that we believe the 
more developed stnicture of the hill is provided.* 

In the plumage of the breeding season, a specimen 
before us from Arctic America, has the sides and 
fore part of the neck, and entire under parts, of a 
deep and uniform brownish-orange, of an opaque 
appearance from the dense and compact nature of 

* Mr. Aadubon found them gregsrioos (during winter), on 
the Ohio, swimming sloog the maigio, sod picking up seeds 
of gms|p8 ; also st sea, far from land, assembling in hundreds, 
on banks of sea-weed. They proved ezeeUent eating. 
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the plumage ; abore, and behind the eye, is a broad 
streak of pale sienna-yellow ; the throat is pale 
greyish -black ; the crown running in a point to the 
occiput, b very deep clove-brown ; the centre of 
the back, running slightly upon the back of the 
neck, is deep blackishtbrown, each feather broadly 
edged with sienna-yellow; the tail of a cuneated 
form, is clove- brown ; the wings of the same tint, 
darker on the quills, which have strong broad white 
shafts; the secondaries are broadly tipped with white, 
forming a conspicuous bar across the wing ; the bill 
appears to have been yellow, deep brown at the tip, 
legs and feet of the same colour, probably a slightly 
duller tint. In another specimen, from the same 
locality, tlie lower parts are not nearly so intense or 
uniform in their tint, and the dark crown has the 
feathers broadly edged with rufous-orange, almost 
entirely destroying the dark appearance seen in that 
part of the other specimen. In tbe winter state, the 
plumage has a beautifully chaste appearance ; the 
forehead, crown of the head (in its other state so 
dark), the throat, and all the under parts, pure 
white ; the occiput descending for some way down 
the nape and the auriculars greyish-black ; the back 
and scapulars chaste bluish-grey, the shafts of the 
feathers appearing darker, and each being narrowly 
edged with pale yellowish-white ; the wings as in 
the summer state, but of a deeper tint, and on the 
shoulders having the feathers broadly edged with 
white. In a specimen killed on the Solway in the 
beginning of winter, the above colours have been 
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nearly perfected, but upon the back, nape, and 
crown, several dark feathers intermixed with grey, 
and having rufous edges, still remain ; the wings are 
of a deep tint, and the long tertials are broadly 
edged with white; the* bill, in this specimen, is 
entirely black. Our plate ropresents both states of 
plumage. 

Dr. Richardson has hinted at the existence of 
two species of broad or flat*billed Phalaropes, differ- 
ing materially in the size and length of the bills.* 
We give the dimensions of the birds before us, to 
induce comparison : — 

No. 1. No. 2. 


g- f Total length rather more than 8 7i 

I I J Wing 5,^ 6* 

« Tarsus 


i s 2 

Cft 


Total length 

Wing 

Bill 

Tarsus 




1 *^ 



’ Total length 

Wing 

Bill 

Tarsus 


/ 

4. 9 lines. 

11 lines to rictus 
10 lines. 


The Red -necked Phalarope, Phalaropus 
(lobipes) hyperboreus. — I^hipeM hyperhorM ^ Cm , 
— Phalaropui hyperboreu$^ Lath,,, Temm., etc . — 
Red^ Ldbefooty Red Phalarope^ or Red-necked Pha- 
* Fauna Boreall* Americana Birds, PL 408*-9. 
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larope of Briiith writeTM* — This small species, 
typical of the second form, possesses most of the 
habits of the Ihst, siwimming with facility ; it is 
also, according to Audubon, gregarious in winter, 
and is found in large flocl^s, far from land, on the 
banks of sea-weed. It breeds near to the water’s 
edge, but in wet places or marshes, on some tuft 
or hillock of herbage. It has been occasionally 
procured in the English counties as far north as 
Northumberland, but not nearly so frequently as 
the last ; and although it is said to bo more com- 
nioniy found in Scotland, we have never met with 
a freshly killed specimen. It is known, however, 
to be tolerably frequent, and to breed on several 
of the Orkney Islands, particularly Sanda and 
North Ronaldshaw. 

Wo borrow Mr, Selby’s description of the dif- 
ferent states, and add that of a specimen procureti 
for us by one of the whale ships, and taken, so far 
as we could learn, on the island of Disco. “ Crown 
of the head, nape, and hinder part of the neck, 
sides of the breast, and streak behind the eyes, 
ash-grey ; sides of the neck marked with an irre- 
gular patch of orange-brown; throat, middle of 
the breast, and all the under parts, white, except 
the flanks, which are dashed with ash-grey ; back 
and scapulars black, the feathers deeply margined 
with ash-grey and reddish-brown; wing-coverts 
blackish-grey, the greater ones terminated with 
white, and forming a bar across the wings*; the 
two middle feathers black, the rest deep ash-grey. 
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margined with white; bill black, legs and toes 
greenish-grey.” 

In the winter state, the description is taken 
from a bird killed in Nortliumberland. Fore- 

heiid white, tinged with cinereous ; crown of the 
head, streak behind the ey^s, and list down the 
back of the neck, blackish-grey ; chin, throat, 
middle of the belly, abdomen, and middle tail- 
coverts, white, with a slight pinkish tinge. Sides 
of the neck and breast grey, with a faint blush of 
pur|)lish-rod ; back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, 
black, the feathers of the former deeply edged with 
yellowish -brown, and the greater wing-coverts 
having their tips white, forming a distinct bar 
across the wings ; middle feathers of the tail black, 
margined with yellowish-brown, the rest ash-grey, 
margined with white,”* Our Arctic Rpccimen 
Iia<l the crown, nape, and auriculars, clove-brown, 
on the first and s(K;ond mixed with greyish-white 
and rufous ; the throat, neck, and entire under 
parts, pure white, on the fore part of the neck, 
and sides of the breast, having traces of clove- 
brown and rufous ; behind the auriculars, and 
running down each side of the neck, the red streak 
of the complete summer plumage is indicated ; the 
back and upper parts are umber-brown, mixed 
with feathers having ochreous edges, and with the 
dark grey plumage edged with white intermixed ; 
the quills dark brownish-black. 

• 8elbj,ii.p. 1G7^ 
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CURLEWS. 

The next form, or 'that of the Curlews, which we 
have placed last, reminds and leads us back to 
that of the TanUdidm or Ibis, which we saw in 
the sing^le British representative figured on our 
Plate X. They are, like them, also birds of con- 
siderable size ; are chiefly maritime, except during 
the season of incubation ; and, at that time, return 
to the wild subalpine pastures, the prairies or step- 
pes of their respective countries, where their wild 
notes are often the only interruption that breaks 
the stillness of these barren tracts. We have them 
distributed over the world, though most abundant 
in temperate regions. 

Numenius. — Generic characters , — Bill very long, 
slender, slightly compressed, curved, the tip, 
nearly round, hard; the mandible project- 
ing over the maxilla ; nostrils linear, lateral ; 
face feathered; wings rather long, pointed; 
spurious quill rigid; legs proportionally, of 
middle length ; tibise bare for some length 
above the tarsal joint ; feet rather small ; 
toes before connected by a basal membrane ; 
hallux articulated above the plane of the 
others. 

Types, N. arquata, hngiroetris^ &c. Cosmopolite. 

ISfcite, — Maritime and gregarious in winter ; 
breed inland ; are clamorous when their nest 
b intruded upon. No seasonal change. 
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Mtmem'itf arquaia^ Latham. 

PLATE XXII. 

Namenluft, H1/2ot^A.-J3eolopax arqaftU, 
arquaU, £aM., iSe^, YarreU^ Common Curlew df 
BritiA auihon. 

The Common Curlew, during summer, or in the 
setison of incubation, is a frequent inhabitant of 
all the subalpine pastures and pastoral districts 
of Britain, often descending to the borders of 
oultiTation, and oven*depositing its eggs among 
the young grain. In the north of Scotland, they 
extend over all the wild country in many parts 
stretching mile after mile in extent, and affording 
fitting nurs^ies for than and a few allied birds. 
They reach also to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, breeding in both localities. About the 
time of their arrival, their clear shrill whistle may 
be heard, passing high over head to their summer 
haunts, which are soon betrayed when approached, 
by the birds, oven at an early season, meeting the 
intnider. When the breeding stations have been 
taken up, the solitary moors will be seen, at early 
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dawn in motion with the birds — we believe the 
males-— rising aloft with a slow ascent, sailing 
along, and uttering their shrill quivering whistle 
peculiar to this season; or both will meet any 
stranger with noisy screams, beating at him, and 
approaching within a yards* If they have been 
annoyed or hred at, their usual wariness overcomes 
their other instincts, and, although they may ap- 
proach with the same screams, they are careful to 
keep out of harm’s way, and will retire to some 
eminence, whence, when approached, they will run 
and skulk, as if to decoy away the intruder. The 
nest is placed on some dry part of the moor or tufl 
in the moss ; we have found them also in a furrow 
of fallow land, or of newly sown oats ; and it is 
simply a hollow, smoothed by the bird, having in 
some instances a few grasses, or other leaves lining 
the bottom. In some districta the young are sought 
after about the time they%re able to fly, and are 
considered excellent eating. We have ooeaddRally 
shot them before the pointers, so late as the ^ 
August ; these were, however, late broods, as about 
this period, or very soon after, they have enUrely left 
the moors, and returned to the sea shores, whence^ 
during the influx of the tide, they travel inland 
and rest in the pastures or meadows, regularl^ti^ 
turning to feed with the ebbing waters. Th^h 
at a distance, they seem instinctively to know the 
proper time, and we have often observed them 
conimenoing to return almost to a minute, the first 
birds appearing when certain marks first begaif to 
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be visible above the receding tide. Doling a flight 
to any distance^ or in migration, they fly in a 
wedge form, at times skimming low above the 
waters or shore, at others high over head; and if 
the first party is alarmed, and gives notice by their 
scream, the next in suasion will deviate from the 
track, uttering the same al^rm note, as if for a 
warning to their followers. The Common Curlew 
is also found in various parts of the European Con** 
tinent, extending northward, as a summer visitant, 
to Norvmy and Sweden, and is found in the Faroe 
Isles and Iceland, where it even occasionally win- 
ters.* It was seen at Smyrna by Mr. Strickland ; 
South Africa is given to it by Dr. Smith; and 
China and Nipaul by Mr. Gould. Continental 
India possesses specimens from the catalogues of 
Elliot and Jordan ; but in that of the last a single 
specimen only is mentioned to have been obtained. 
We possess specimens «from Southern Africa, very 
nearly resembling European birds; they have the 
axillary feathers in every specimen pure white. 
A specimen from China appears to present some 
difibrmioes, which farther comparisons only can 
give weight to. The rang^, however, of this bird, 
has been much overrated, from the similarity of 
allied species, which a close examination only can 
detect It is represented in America by the 
longiro9tfi$. 

The head, neck, and breast, are of a tint of yel- 
lowish wood-brown or oohreous, varying in in-** 
•Ywrell 
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teusity, and having the shads of the feathers 
umber-brown, which broadens out at the base of 
the feathers, and forms narrow triangular dashes 
or streaks of that colour ; the belly, vent, under 
tail-oov^rts, and hanks, are pure white, on the 
upper part of the belly and flanks, dashed with 
brown; the upper,^ parts are deep clove- brown, 
glossed with purple, having the feathers margined 
and cut into with greyish and yellowish-white ; 
the lower part of the back white, with the shads 
of tkie feathers forming marked streaks ; the quills 
are clove-brown, glossed with purple, and cut into 
half across on the inner webs with white nearly 
in the form of bars; the axillary feathers are 
barred, as in the snipes, sometimes clouded #ith 
hair-brown ; the tail is white, distinctly barred 
with clove-brown, the edges of the bam irv^lar, 
often clouded and tinted with reddish*wbite ; bill 
at the tip deep-brown, shading into pink or tile- 
red towards the base, particularly on the maxilla 
— it Oden varies considerably in length, — kgs and 
feet a tint of greenish-lead colour or bluish-grey. 


Tins Whixibiosl, Nxnonnus preopos. — Scobpeix 
LinfK Nummiu§ phmpin^ Lath. Ind^j 
md modem omUhologiaU. — The Whin^rd or WMm- 
led Curlew of BritUh authere . — The Whimbrel, 
though pretty generally difibsed, is not nearly so 
common as the Curlew, and is not found hew- 
ing except in the extreme north of Scotland, ap- 
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pealing chiefly on our shores in spring, autumn, 
and winter, or more inland, ns a casual passenger, 
daring its passage to or from its breeding sta- 
tions. On the shores of the north of England and 
south of Scotland, they are commonly to be met 
with in autumn or winter, in small parties, and 
are at once betrayed, among a Hook of Curlews, by 
their peculiar note. According to several autho- 
rities,* they breed in the Orkneys and in some 
of the Shetland Islands, and they wore seen in 
Suthcrlandshire, <m the banks of Lochshki, in 
June, but neither nest nor eggs were discovered. 
We once shot a pair of Whimbrels on a salt marsh, 
on the Rose in Kirkcudbrightshire, in June, which 
appeared as if breeding, though no nest could be 
found. In Ireland, Mr. Thompson states that it 
is a regular spring visitant in passage north- 
ward, and returns in autumn in much smaller 
numbers.”! In Europe, it is found in the more 
northern parts. Out of Europe, Temminok gives 
India to it, as do also Messrs. Jordan and Elliot, 
the latter stating that it is found everywhere 
along the sea shore and mouths of large rivers.” 
Mr. Gould states Himalaya as a locality ; and it is 
probably found in North Africa. 

: In the edouiing and marking of the plumage, 
the Whimbrel very closely resembles the Curlew, 
the upp^ parts being shades of hair and clove- 
brpwn, the feathers maigined with white and 

* Fleming, SUmoo, Hewltson. Kdl, Ae. 
f Thompsoo, MSS. 
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ochreous virhite; the crown, however, is divided 
alon^ the centre by a streak of paler colour, occa- 
sioned by the feathers being broadly edged with 
white, while on each side they have scarcely any 
pale edging, but form patchy of dark hair-brown ; 
the white bn the lower ^part of the back runs fkr- 
ther up than in the Curlew ; the chin is white and 
unspotted ; the cheeks, neclr, and whole under 
parts are also pure white, but thickly and broadly 
dashed with hair-brown, the markings on the 
flanks and upper parts of the belly assuming the 
form of irregular bars ; the vent and under tail- 
coverts only being unspotted, except the appear- 
ance of the hair-like dark shafts; the axillary 
feathers barred with hair-brown ; the centre tail- 
feathers are pale hair-brown, barred with a darker 
shade, the tint becoming paler and more broken 
up towards the outside, where the ground-cploof 
is nearly pure white; the bill is deep blackish- 
brown, tile-red at the base of the maxilla ; the 
legs and feet are bluish-grey, rather more stout 
and proportionally shorter ^tban in the Curlew. 
The above is nearly the colouring of the male bird 
stated previously to httve been killed near Kirk- 
cudbright. In the female, shot at the same time, 
the pale tints are all more or less ochreous, and 
Uie markings on the under parts extend only to 
the breestft the centre of the belly, vent, and tail- 
coverts b^g pure white; the upper tail-eoverts 
are also more distinctly barred with hair-brown. 
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CHARADRIAD^. 

The Ckaradriadat or Plovers naturally follow the 
family we have left» to which many species show 
tery close alliance ; while to the previous groups, 
and that which has yet to* bo described^ there are 
also many close links of connection. Many of the 
genera still continue to be maritime at particular 
seasons, but the larger proportion show a greater 
afliectiou for the lend, and spend a portion of their 
time inlandL* We shall commence the series with 
a foim wWch still continues the alliance with the 
mid Totani in the structure of the feet ; 
it has also a periodical change of plumage, but 
difiers, in a much greater size, in one or two species 
being adorned with beautiful crests, and in the 
habits being so plover-like, that they sometimes 
are known under that name.* The Lapmng$ 
may be thus characterized. 

Vanitbixus. — Gsnsrfec4arac(srt.^Bill straight, 
slightly compressed ; tips of the mandible and 
maxilla rounded, smooth, and hard; nasal 
groove kige and deep ; nostrils linear, pierced 
in the middle of it wings ample, more or 
less rounded, second or third quilfe often long- 

* The tapuihgi are so nestlf sllied to the genos Ptuvimlim, 
Shet slUieiigh we sie in the hebil of Iboidag spoil ear mttTe 
tpeeieo es repceMtlng tlw it wffi Mm ptepes^ 

in aeAnebetfiat qpeeiet. ‘ 
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sometiines narrowed or emarginated at 
the tip; the carpal joint spurred or tuber* 
culated ; lejjfs of varied length ; tibb more or 
less naked; toes before'sbortly connected by 
a metnbrape; hallux, when present, arta* 
lated on the tarsus. 

Type8, r.mi((i{M,6()ffiiii,&c. Europe, Asia, 
Africa. 

M^Breed inland; are very clamorous when 
the breeding*ground is approached; grega* 
rious and partially maritime during winter; 
undergo a seasonal change. 
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THE COM^pN LAPWING 
Vandly9 eridoina^ Miter* 

PLATE XXV. 

Tringa Tiinenus, ^iiw, &c.*^Vaneniis cHiUttu, Mem, 
tl'C. — Vanneaa hnpt>^, Temm . — The Commeii Green or 
Ore*le4 I^apwlng o/ Brituih autAort, 

This beautiful and lively bird is abundant in 
suitable localities over tho whole of the British 
Islands, thoug^h the inroads of cultivation are 
trenching^ rapidly on some of its favourite haunts. 
The improvements which have been made on lands 
that bore a subalpino character, and on that lower 
wet pasture, which, till lately, was not thought 
worthy of cultivation, and remained untouched by 
the plough, have much curtailed them. We have, 
at this moment, a wide range of land, once favourite 
haunts of the Pewit and Curlew, where few are 
now to be found ; and on one farm, not exceeding a 
hundred acres in extent, forty or fifty pairs of Pewits 
might have been seen breeding yearly, whereas, at 
a single pair could not be shot upon it. 
TlH^in one sense, may give .some satis&ction in 
the improvement which has taken place, and the 
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additional rontal it may bring in ; yet there was 
a charm in these wild pastures^ animated by their 
peculiar inhabitants^ that cannot be replaced by 
any change produced artihcially upon them. 

Some Pewits reside constantly with us ; but» at 
the same time» numbers deave our islands, in^d 
others annually perform a periodical migration 
to the breeding grounds, arriving there with as 
much regularity as our summer visitants from a 
distance ; also, it is probable, that wo receive a 
few birds in their removal from other countries. 
Their breeding stations are the subalpine moors, 
and the laige boggy pastures on their skirts, low 
meadow grounds, extensive downs or commons, 
and the fenny counties. These are often at a 
great distance from' the coast, completely inland; 
at the same time, a common upon the shore, where 
the extent is considerable, and the surface varied, 
is a favourite locality. They assemble there in 
small docks or parties, even about the end of 
February, and gr^ually separate into pairs to take 
up their breeding stations.* When incubation 
has fairly commenced, the common or moor often 
appears alive with their active motions ; no stran- 
ger or intruder can enter upon their haunts with- 
out an examination, and both, or cme of the pair, 
hover and fly aroand, tumbling and darting at 
him, and all along uttering their vehement cry of 
** When incubaikm is completed^he 

• lUh Fsbraary, 1843. The LspiHiig hat 
neaeed its hduid mlgmtioe. 
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young and old assemble together', and frequent 
the pastures and fallows; some particular fields 
being often chosen by them in preference to others, 
probably on account of the abundance of food ; 
and here they will assemble daily for some time, 
feeding chiefly in twiKght, or clear nights, and 
rgsting during the day. Ettensive meadow lands 
are similarly frequented, as also the low merse 
lands at the mouths of rivers, and, we believe, 
the fenny counties. The clouds of birds that rise 
about sunset, to seek their feeding grounds, per- 
forming many beautiful evolutions ere they go off, 
is incredible, except to one who has witnessed 
it. In Holland, where this bird is extremely abun^ 
dant, and where the view on all sides is bounded 
equally by a low horizon, thousands may be seen 
on all sides at once, gleaming in the setting sun, 
or appearing like a dense block moving mass 
between its light. The extent of their pasture 
there is almost unbounded, yet it appears fully 
stocked. Towards the end of Octoto and in 
November, those which have spent the summer in- 
land, bogin to return to the flat sea coasts, where 
they feed at the retreat of the tide, and on the low 
lands which generally accompany this character of 
shore, and remain until the ipring again induces 
them to travel inland. The young are esteemed 
ibr the table, and plovers’ eggs, which, under that 
name (when pure), are those of the Peewit, are in 
grsn| request in the Lemdon and some other of our 
laige southern markets, their collection during the 
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season^ giving employment to many individuals. 
Dogs are trained to seek the nests of this bird and 
several of the other Char€idT%ada}y the eggs of which 
mre also used in common ; they hunt by the scent, 
and make a point as if at game, until the egg** 
man” comes up. (We do not know the kind of 
dog that is employed.) The geographical distri- 
bution is extensive, though confined to the Old 
World. The Lapwing is generally spread over 
Europe, extending to Scandinavia;* it extends 
northward to Iceland and the Faroe Isles ;t it is 
enumerated among the birds of Japan, { and we 
have received specimens from the neighbourhood 
of Canton, in the plumage of the winter/§ 

In the full breeding plumage, the crown, chin, 
fore parts of the neck and breast, are deep and 
rich black, glossed with green ; from the occiput 
springs a long crest of narrow black feathers, 
bending or curved upward, and capable of being 
erected nearly straight when the bird is excited ; 

* NUson. t Yfuntll. t Temminek. 

§ A very ancient Lineohwhlre tSunily, the Tynrhitte, bear 
tliree Pewits for their arms ; and, it is said, ftmn a tradition, 
that It was In eoneequenoe of the founder of their fiuniiy 
having IhUen in a skiimisb, wounded, and being saved by his 
tollowctf, who were directed to the spot where he lay by the 
ories of these hfardi^ and their hoveriug ofcr him.— Jrarrcirt 
BrU^ Bifdit eommuHieaifd Ckouiiu AMlmon, E»q, of Lea, 
Selby oonsldera the birds served up at the feast of the 
Arthbllh^ Neville^ to the nuaibet of one thousand, if^re 
Lspwings, not spedtoens of the heron known sf egret, muler 
whidi name they are leoerded. 
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surrounding the black crown there is a circle of 
yellowish-white, and under each eye, the auricu- 
lars, and a patch on the side of the neck, {Are 
white, forming an irregularly OYaJ ' spot of that 
colour; the nape is hair-brown, and the back and 
wings are pale glossy oliv^green, haTing bright 
blue and purple redeetions on the shoulders of a 
much deeper tint, and there reflected with steel- 
blue ; the lower part of the back is also olive, ter- 
minated by a narrow band of chestnut'; the quills 
are black, the third and fourth longest, the three « 
first tipped with greyish-white ; the belly and vent 
are pure white ; the under tail-coverts pale chest- 
nut-red ; the tail comparatively short, is rich black, 
with a narrow white tip, and having abroad basal 
white band ; the outer feather only is pure white, 
with a greyish black spot near tKe tip of the outer 
web ; legs are purplish-red. In a female shot at 
the same time with the above described male, in 
full breeding state, the throat and chin were white ; 
the dark crown, and marking between the eye and 
the bill, of a deep hair-brown ; the crest about one 
half the length ; a little less brilliancy marked the 
other parts of the plumage. In winter the dress is 
nearly in this state, th&re being no black on the 
chin or throat, knd on the back and shoulders the 
feathers are all narrowly tipped with yellowish- 
white. The young have the upper plumage still 
mere tipped with the same colour, or of a more 
ochaeoas tint 
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PLOVERS. 

From FtmeUut we reach the true Plovera^ repre- 
sented by the Grey and Golden Plovers of our own 
country. The birds known under the above^name, 
in eontradistincUon to the true Ckaradrii or Dot- 
terels, have been divided in their scientific arrange- 
ment, and the presence or absence of a hind toe, has 
been given much weight to as a generic character. 

» In both groups, we have so distinct and marked 
an arrangement of colouring, that the common 
observer, unaccustomed to scientific distinctions, 
will at once separate them. The sexual change is 
also to a certain extent different, and it is remark- 
able, that in both (arranging by plumage and 
marking), we have a species, which must, in either 
case, be placed away from those resembling it; 
the generic distinction resting alone on the pre- 
sence or absence of the fourth toe, almost rudimen- 
tary. We have now, however, ventured to draw 
our characters, so as to allow the junction with it 
of C. plupialit and Vif^inianue, These three spe- 
cies (including the Grey Plover) are closely allied 
in habits, in the marking and colouring, and in 
the dark state of their breeding plumage, occupy- 
ing uniformly a great portion of the under surface 
of the body. In their habits they are gregarious, 
assembling often in vast fiooks, while the others 
more generally congregate only in parties of limited 
numbers. 
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SQVATABOU.*-6«i«i0 ekwftn.— Bill rather 
strong, tumid, flattened on the oulmen, oyliit* 
drical towards the tip, which is hard; nasal 
groero wide, more than half the length of 

' the bill ; nostrils Ijnear, pierced in the nasal 
membrane; wings long, pointed, first quill 
longest; legs rather short, bare ibr a short 
space only above the tarsal joint; toes eon* 
nected by a small basal membrane, slightly 
fnnged on their edges; hallux rudimentary 
or wanting. 

Types, 8 . merm, pkmiut^ Fityinmut, Cos* 
mopolite. 

>foto.-Breed inland ; gregarious except during 
incubation; undergo a seasonal change. 
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The Grey Plover, Sguatarola cinbkea. — 
Tringa iquatarola^ Linn.^ Pmn»^ ^elbg, etc . — Fa- 
ndluB mda^tiagoMter^ BeeheL^^^The Greg or BitUard 
FUmr of BrUUh authon.—^^ have no authentic 
record of this Rpecics breedings, or being* a resident 
during the summer in our islands.* We have seen 
it early in the season, in the breeding plumage, in 
the London markets, and Mr. Yarrell has remarked 
the same circumstance; neither does it appear 
difficult to obtain siiocimens in this state from col^ 
lectors ; but, we believe, that most of these have 
put on the nuptial dress, and are at the time of their 
capture actually on their migration. Mr. Selby has 
seen one or two occasionally on the Fern Islands 
in June, but adds, they may have been mieqind 
to the usual migration.” f Their summer abode 
appears to extend very far north, reaching nof|$- 
ern Europe, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands, and, 
on the authority of Captain James Ross and Dr. 
Richardson, extending over many portmnsof Arctic 
America. Its most usual appearance in Britain 
is in spring, autumn, and winter, and then gene- 
rally on the coast, in small parties ; never, so ^ 
ois we have seen, in the large docks in which the 
Golden Plovers assemble. We have met with them 
frequently on the Solway, and onco shot a pair on 
the banks of one of the lochs at Lochmaben^ Mr. 

* Dr. Ffeming says, he has moon to believe that 
In the high gfoimde of Klnosrdiiieeldra^ 

f 8elby iU p. 229, note. 
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Thompson states it to be an autumnal visitant to 
Ireland. There are various authoirities for its hav- 
ing a very extensive distribution, — Algoa Bay,* 
Egypt, t Japan in summer and winter plumage 
Java; II and we have ourselves received specimens 
from China and Southern Africa, in the winter 
dress. 

In summer, the Grey Plover has the forehead 
and streak over the eyes pure white; the space 
between the eye and the bill, auriculars, sides of 
the neck, breast, and belly, deep black, while the 
vent^ under tail-coverts, and thighs, are white; 
the head and nape hair-brown, the feathers hav- 
ing lighter edges; the back and scapulars very 
deep clove -brown, sometimes nearly black, the 
shafts of the feathers being darkest, the tips edged 
with greyish-white ; quills brownish-black, having 
the shafts white, and the inner webs shaded to 
greyish - white ; tail -coverts white, barred with 
hair -brown ; tail also white, barred with dark 
hair-brown, on the centre feathers the pale spaces 
are much clouded with the dark colour, and these 
feathers are accuminated, on the outer plumes the 
basal half of the feathers is without bars; the 
axillary feathers black. In the winter dress, the 
ground colour of the upper part of the body is 
hair-brown, the feathers matgined and cut into 
with angular marks of greyish and yellowish- 
wbite; no trace of black remains on the face or 

* t>r« Smith oifor. Tsfteil. fSstby. 

t TemBtindL fi Bofsfidd 

X 
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lower parts ; the whole are white, on the chin and 
throat nearly unspotted, on the neck and auricn- 
lars having narrow streaks of hair-brown along 
the shafts, and on the breast and upper part of the 
belly, having those continued, more broadly ex- 
panded upon the base of the feathers, and forming 
a relief to the pale tips of those lying Over them ; 
the bill black; the feet and legs greyish-black. 
Two specimens, shot a few years since, by the side 
of one of the Lochmaben lochs, in the month of 
August, had the ground colour of the upper parts 
very dark, and the edging and angular spotting of 
the feathers nearly of the tint of sienna-yellow, so 
as to cause them to appear, when first taken up, to 
l>e the Golden Plover ; the breast and belly also 
had the dark parts of the feathers much broader, 
and the whole tint»Ki over with yellowish wood- 
brown. Those were considered young birds ar- 
rived from migration ; they were very tame, and 
allowed an easy approach. A bird from the Cape 
of Good Hope, apparently identical, is very dark 
above, having the colour glossed with olive reflec- 
tions, has no white on the forehead, and very few 
light markings on the crown or centre of the back. 


^X^m'QoiDMS PlOVBR, SQUATASOLa 
Ciamdrtui plmwadt^ Lmn*^ etc^ — Flumer 
Tmm* md Frmeh autAm^^Goldm or YMqw 
atiMorf.-r*' This species, theugh 
retaining almost exactly the markings, and the 
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correa^hding seasonal changes in the plumage, 
with the last, differs in structure in the absence 
of the hinder toe ; nevertheless, as stated, we con- 
sider, in these birds, that too much consequence 
has been set upon this.form, and, for the present, 
prefer retaining them with^iS. Vtrginianuif as con- 
generic. In Britain, the Golden Plover is one of the 
most abundant species, being found on the coasts, 
generally in vast flocks, during winter; and, in 
sunitner, retiring to all the wide tracks of alpine 
iniwr whicli occur in Scotland and Ireland, ex- 
tending northward to Orkney and Shetland, and, 
wherever such localities occur, to England. In 
Scotland, they reach their breeding grounds early 
ill spring, and seloc*t some spot, from which they 
do not stray far. These are chosen both in the 
subalpine moorlands, and on the tops of hills of 
considerable elevation. The breeding plumage is 
altered almost immediately after the station has 
been fixed upon ; and, when incubation has com- 
menced, the appearance of an intruder causes re- 
iterated uttenuice of their wailing cry, the birds 
flying around, and perching on some raised mossy 
hillock in the vicinity. The nest is scarcely more 
than a scmtched hollow, very few grasses or lining 
material being used. When the young birds have 
attained their full plumage, the broods congregate 
together, and may be found in large flocks, fte- 
<]uenUng for a time thmr moorland locality. As 
aatamn advancee, they descend to the lower mea* 
dowt or ftJlows, colleeting fresh numbers; and, 
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by the time frost or winter has set in^ they may 
be found assembled on the sea shores in 9oc]^, the 
produce of the breeding g^unds of the district. 
Before r^iring to the shores, the flocks may be 
sometimes approached, or, they come within shot 
in the wheels which ,it is their habit to make 
around any thing that disturbs them. On the 
coast they are much more shy, though, from the 
numbers composing the hock, the discharge of the 
fowler is often successful at a very long distance. 

A very extended or cosmopolite distribution has 
been given to this bird, but, of its range, we may 
at once say we do not know the correct limits. 
We are inclined, at this moment, to consider it 
limited almost to Europe alone, its place elsewhere 
being taken up by the C. Virginimw, We have 
never seen an extra European specimen of the 
British Golden Plover. Sweden, as mentioned by 
Mr. Yarrell, on the authority of Professor Nilson 
and Mr. Loyd ; Norway, where Mr. Hewitson 
saw it ; Hammerfest, as stated by Mr. Chisty ; 
and probably Lapland,* with suitable localities 
in other western districts of the European Conti- 
nent, may be held as a certain extent of range ; 
but we still think Faroe, Greenland, and Iceland, 
<|iyia$tionable. The Am^can and Arctic birds are 
undoubtedly distinct, and, besides their smaller 
sise and other distinotions, may be at once sepa- 
rated by the hair^brown colour of the underwing 
ooverto and axillary feathers, which, in the British 
* Lisa. Tour hi Ltplud. 
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«nd Emropeaa birds, ax^ pure white. Mr. Yarrell 
states, that eastward he has traced it through 
France and Italy to the shores of Africa, and that 
the Zoological Society have specimens from Tr^* 
bizond. This range is probable. All the Asiatic 
birds, with those of the Indian Islands and New 
Holland, agree with the American species; and 
Mr. Audubon, in his Appendix to the concluding 
volume of his interesting ** Ornithological Bio» 
graphy,’* has also included the American Golden 
Plover, under the title C. marmaraiuiy Wagler, 
as found in the New World. In addition to the 
common bird, as stated already, all the specimens 
which have come under our own observation have 
])een the latter bird ; at the same time, we have 
no reason to doubt Mr. Audubon^s well known 
accuracy. 

This beautiful Plover, in the full breeding dress, 
has the space between the eyes and the bill, cheeks, 
auriculars, throat, breast, belly, and vent, of a deep 
velvetty*black ; the flanks and under tail-coverts 
white, shaded with pale yellow ; the forehead and 
streak above the eyes, nearly pure white; the 
ground colour of the crown, back, scapulars, and 
long tertials, very deep clove-brown, with purplish 
reflections of a paler shade upon the back of the 
n^k, and having each feather cut into with small 
triangular spots of kingVyellow ; on the nape the 
centres of the feathers mily are dark, leaving the 
whole margins yellow, which lightens or renders 
more yellow the geperai tint of this part ; and, on 
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the long tertialS) the yellow runs round, tipping the 
extremity of each feather ; on the rump and upper 
taiUcoverts, tliey almost, and in some instances 
do, cross the feather, assuming the form of diago- 
nal bars ; the quills are clove-brown, with white 
shafts ; the axillary feathers pure white tail hair- 
brown, the tint becoming paler towards the outside, 
and cut into with triangular markings, which al- 
most meet at the shaft. In the female the black 
is not so intense, and is partially mixed with white. 
In the winter dress, the upper parts of the plumage 
are nearly similar to that of summer, the yellow 
tint spreading more uniformly over the cheeks and 
sides of the neck ; beneath, the throat, vent, and 
under tail-coverts, are white, but the throat, breast, 
belly, and vent, are a tint of ash-grey, or greyish 
wood-brown, each* feather having a darker centre, 
and the whole tinted over with king’s or Indian 
yellow ; the bill black ; leg^ dark grey. The inter- 
mediate states of plumage in which they are met 
with in autumn, are often very beautiful, the under 
parts being marbled with black, white, and pale 
king’s yellow, which blend softly together. Total 
length from ten and a-half to eleven inches. The 
true S, Firginianui is under these dimensions ; but 
we possess specimens, said to be from Americoi in 
every way agreeing with the latter bird, having 
the hair* brown, instead of the pure white axillary 
feathery which are fiiily eleven inch^ in length. 

* The Mdlhury leeiheie In C, plutialis ace pure whife ; in 
FtrpMMMinf, hair-brown ; and In S. daerae, black. 
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From what we have considered as the true PioVers, 
we pass to the genus Charadriu$ or Dotterel, all the 
known species of which present a generic simi- 
larity in colour and markings, differing from the 
others in being unspotted, of shades of hair or grey- 
ish-brown, the under parts generally crossed with 
distinct bands of black or chestnut. In their habits 
they are chiefly maritime, at the same time, a few 
agree in this respect with the true plovers, in their 
breeding in pretty inland localities. Their feet 
are of a more decidedly cursorial structure ; but, 
in one or two exceptions, • they possess the hinder 
toe. 


Charadrivs . — Generic eharacten. — Bill straight, 
somewhat dilated at the base, and gradually 
narrowed to the point, which is hard and 
slightly curved; nasal groove large; nostrils 
linear and pierced in it; wings }>ointed, of 
middle length, first quill longest; legs of 
middle length ; tibia? bare for a short space 
above the tarsal joint ; toes short, formed for 
running; hallux entirely wanting. 

Types, C. mortnelluif kuUieula^ iic. Cosmopolite. 

Nete , — Partially gregarious in winter ; chiefly 
maritime ; little seasonal change. The $guai» 
arola einOa of ** Om. llhist,” The forth Ore- 
^epholm^ and Mr. Gould*s genus Er^rogaikye^ 
will either enter as sub-genera faete, or may 
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be taken as aberrant forms, as the syatematist 
inclines. 


The Dotterel, CHARi^nnuTS morixellus. — 
Ptuvier gingnudy Temm.-^The Doiterely or Dotterel 
Plover of Britiek aiUhore, — ^The Dotterel is a spring 
and summer visitant to Britain ; in the southern 
counties of England only seen in their passage to 
and from their breeding stations ; in the Lowlands 
of Scotland being occasionally found during a 
similar transition ; but, in a few localities, incu- 
bating on some of the mountain ranges of both 
countries. In Ireland, we have the authority of 
Mr, Thompson for saying they are very rare. In 
the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
they jegularly breed, though we hear their num- 
bers are diminishing gradually. Mr. Ileysham of 
Carlisle, has given a good account of their habits 
at this time,* and states, that they assemble in 
their different localities, in the neighbourhood of 
Carlisle, about the middle of May, where they 
continue for ten days or a fortnight before retiring 
to mountains, in the vicinity of the lakes, to breed. 
** The most favourite breeding haunts are always 
near to, or on the summits of the highest moun- 
tains, particularly those that are densely covered 
with the woolly fHeze moss, Trichoe/ttmum lanu* 
^otum. They do not make any nest, but deposit 
their eggs, which seldom exceed three in nunfber, 
* See Yarrell, U. p. 393, H 9tq, 
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in a small cavity on dry ground, covered with 
vegetation, and generally near a moderately sized 
stone or fragment of rock.* On the alpine ranges 
of Scotland, in a similar manner, they are found 
in particular localities, after the young have at- 
tained maturity. There are several stations upon 
the Grampians, and some of our sporting friends 
geiiemlly meet with small parties bcfoiTO they 
have dispersed, on the first week of the shooting 
season. In our own district, there is a locality 
on some subalpine moorland, partially cultivated, 
which is visited during their passage in spring, 
but we have not been able to trace them on their 
return migmtion. Their winter retreat seems 
scarcely to be known with certainty, | neither is 
it noticed whether at any time they frequent the 
sea shore like the grey and golden plovers; our 
information, in fact, is confined to their breeding 
hi^^its, and their periodical passage to and from 
these stations. I'heir summer ranges extend to 
Northern Europe, J Russia, Siberia, and Northern 
Asia,§ mountains of Silesia and Bohemia, || step- 
pes of Tartiiry.^ Mr. Yarrell also states, that 
Messrs. Dickson and Ross have sent specimens 
from Trebizond. 

In summer, the chief food seems to consist of 

* YamH. 

f Mr. Selby tUtee, ** Its winter qnarteti In tlie Wftrmer 
pntie of Knrope and ii« p. 230. 

$ f.inn«tts, Nilaon, Hewitaon. § Tatrelt. 

8 Teffiminck. H fihdby. 
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insects, particularly the CoUopteray many species 
of which are extremely abundant on the coasts, 
and come abroad in numbers during* the heat of 
the day. 

A specimen killed in Dunifries-shire, in the end of 
March, has the crown cIove-*brown, bordered above 
each eye with white, which meets at the occiput : 
the chin, cheeks, and throat, are white ; the whole 
upper parts of the body, neck, and upper part of 
breast, hair*brown ; the feathers on the back and 
wings edged with pale orange-brown; immedi- 
ately bordering the hair-brown on the breast, the 
feathers are tipped with dark edges, forming a 
narrow band, this is succeeded by a white gor- 
get, gradually shading into rich brownish-orange, 
which occupies the whole lower part of the breast 
and belly, blending into a deep black conspicuous 
patch in the centre of the latter ; the vent and 
under tail-coverts white ; the quills are dark hair- 
brown, the first with a strong and conspicuous 
white shaft; the tail hair-brown, darker towards 
the tip, forming almost a bar across the ends of 
the three outward white feathers. This is nearly 
the plumage in the breeding time; the females 
have the colours of the breast scarcely so bright 
or marked. When these colours have been put oflT, 
the lower parts, we believe, are nearly white, and 
the crown loses the depth of its shade. Birds, 
however, are not frequently met with in this state, 
and a minute description is not given in aqy of 
our works. 
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Charadrius hmtieula^ LiNNJtus. 

PLATE XXIIL 

Charadrius liiatioula, Lintu, jc;. — Grand plavidr a collier, 
lemm . — Ringed Plover or Dotterel, Sea Lark n/ BHtisk 
atdhort. 


Tht 8 lively species is abundant on all our coasts, 
wherever they are hounded hy a sandy or gravelly 
beach, and their shrill and plaintive whistle will in- 
diciite their vicinity, long before the unaccustomed 
eye can detect the birds running among the shingle, 
to the colour of which the plumage closely assimi- 
lates. It is a constant resident w^ith us ; hut, at the 
same time, an accession of numbers seems to he an- 
nually received during winter, from higher latitudes, 
where they are only summer visitants. The sea 
shore, in the situations mentioned, is almost their 
constant haunt ; there they breed among the shingle, 
just out of water mark, depositing their eggs in some 
slight hollow, and there they feed, summer and 
winter, afler the tide has retreated, finding daily the 
supply of food renewed. Exceptions, however, occur, 
wWe they breed at a greater distance from the sea 
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and where thej ascend far up the courses of riyers, 
although there they reserve their maritime habits» 
breeding among the pebbles of the sandbeds. They 
are known also to breed in the warrens of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, at a considerable distance from the 
sea*'' ; and we have found them upon the banks of 
various rivers, from tenito twenty miles inland. In 
our own vicinity they perform a short migration, 
breeding, and retiring afterwards. On the. banks of 
the Annan, fifteen or sixteen miles from the coast, 
one or two pairs annually take up their station, 
seldom varying far from it. They arrive about the 
same time with the common sandpiper, and are 
sometimes later in retiring. When approached, at 
the season of incubation, they show extreme anxiety, 
fly around, incessantly uttering their piping whistle ; 
if a dog is near, they feign lameness, and flutter off, 
returning to their cliargo in a circle. At first, when 
leaving the nest, they skulk away from it before 
taking wing, which they ore easily enabled to do 
from their unobtrusive colouring ; and, from the 
eggs, deposited in any slight natural cavity, being 
of a greenish-grey colour, assimilating with the 
shingle* they require great perseverance and an acute 
eye to discover. The range of this species seems to 
be northern Europe, running near to or within the 
Arctic Circle, Asia Minor, t Japan.J: We do not, 
howevcf, find it stated as an Indian bird by rither 
EllioiTQ^ Jerdon. 

t MeMis, Seales end Hoj aucL Ysnell. 

I PdlloWee. ^ J Tcmmincfc. 
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Around the mandible, cheeks and auriculani) 
deep black ; on the forehead a band of white, which 
reaches each anterior angle of the eye ; and, aboye 
that) a broad band of black passing from eye to eye ; 
the remainder of the hpad and nape hair-brown, a 
pale streak sometimes passing over or behind each 
eye. The chin and throat, passing in a collar around 
the neck, pure white ; succeeding this is a goiget of 
deep black, on the breast about an inch in breadth, 
and passing entirely round the white in a narrow 
circle, is blended into a chaste and uniform hair- 
brown, investing all the upper parts,' except the quills 
and tdil. The secondaries are tipped with white, 
forming a bar across, and some of the last quills are 
edged with the same colour on their outer webs. 
The quills are deep clove-brown, a portion of the 
shafts, about an inch from the tips white ; the tail 
is hair-brown, with an apical nearly black clouded 
hand ; the centre feathers have a very slight mark 
of white at the end ; the others, to the second from 
the outside, arc broadly tipped with white, the se- 
cond has the outer web entirely white, and the ex- 
terior is altogether of that colour. The lower parts, 
^below the pectoral gorget, are pure white ; the bill 
is black at the tip ; the base, ivith tbe legs and fee^ 
rich gallstone-yellow. The above description is taken 
from a bird killed in December, and although the 
bill and legs, with the black parts of the plumage, 
may become more brilliant and intenM daring in- 
enbalion, little apparent seasonal change takes place. 
In the young of the first plumage, there is no ap- 
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pearance of the dark bands on the forehead, auricu- 
lars, or breasfc ; the latter is indicated bj a pale shade 
of hair-brown ; but, on the occiput, and below the 
white nuchal collar, there is a annular shade of dull 
black ; the auriculars are uyform hair*brown ; and 
the crown, back, and ving8> except the quills, are 
also hair*brown, each feather being edged with yel- 
lowish hair -brown; the two centre pairs of tail- 
feathers tipped with the same colour ; under parts 
pure white ; legs and feet of a paler and duller yel- 
low. 


Tub Kentish Dotterel, Charadrius Can- 
TIANUS. — Charadrius Camtianus^ iMth, — Pluvier a 
collar interompu^ Temm, — The Kentish Placer of 
British authors, — ^This species, though nearly allied 
to the last, is easily distinguished, both by the varia- 
tion in its markings, and by its smaller size. From 
all our accounts, its habits are very similar, asso- 
ciating with the Binged Dotterel when they hap- 
pen to be on the same coast together. The species 
was first named, as above, by Dr/ Latham, from 
specimens procured at Sandwich, in Kent, where it. 
has since been frequently killed, and has also been 
taken on the Sussex and Norfolk coasts; and at 
Lydd, in Bomney Marsh, Mr. Yarreli states, on the 
authority of Mr. Francis Plomly, that it is numerous. 
It also breeds in the localities where it is found. In 
Scotland we ore not aware of on instance of its oc- 
currence, and Mr. Thompson does not mention it in 
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tlic Irish List It seems also sparingly distributed 
over the continent of Europe ; but, by Temminck, is 
said to be abundant in Germany and Holland. Out 
of Europe, it is found in Northern Africa, in Nubia 
and Egypt,* Indian Archipelago, t Java.J The 
specimen of this bird in our possession, which served 
also for Mr. Selb/s figure and description, was pro- 
cured on the continent. The forehead, running in 
a streak over the eyes, whole of the under parts, 
cheeks, sides of the neck, and a collar surrounding 
it, pure white ; a frontal band anterior to the eyes, a 
stripe between the mandible and the eyes, posterior 
edges of the auriculars, and a patch on each side of 
the breast, forming the commencement of an inter- 
rupted pectoral collar, black ; the crown and naj^e 
deep yellowish-brown, tinted with hair-brown, and 
shading to chestnut at the edges ; the bock and wings 
pale hair-brown, shafts of the feathers darker ; secon- 
daries tipped with white ; quills clove-brown, with 
the shafls entirely white, the last quills also having 
the same light edges which we saw in the Itinged 
Dotterel ; the centre feathers of the tail are clove- 
bro\vn, the shade lieing lighitT towards the base 
mid outside, the two exterior feathers entirely white. 
In another continental specimen, considered to be 
a young bird, we ‘have neither black nor yellowish- 
brown on the head or sides of the brefist, these 
markings being indicated by pale wood-brown, the 

* Selby. f Temminck. 

t llor»fieid. It is pomiblo that tlie Indian sptoimsns may 
yet be found distinct, though very nearly allied. 
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"wlitte forehead and eyerstreak only being marked ; 
the legs, feet, and bill, are black in all states. 


The Little Ringed Dotterel, Charadrius 
KlNOR. — Charadrius mtnor, Meyer. — Petit pluvkr a 
collier^ Temm. — The Little Ringed Plover of Britiek 
auMorf.-— As a British bird, this interesting species 
rests on a single specimen procured by Mr. Henry 
Doubleday ; it was taken at Shoreham in Sussex. 
The habits of this Dotterel become interesting to 
the ornithologist, as being somewhat at variance 
with those of the two last, frequenting the banks of 
Tivers in preference to the coast ; but like the others, 
it lays its eggs on the sand, without any attempt at 
a nest.* From the very young state of Mr. Double- 
day's specimen, it is conjectured that it may have 
been bred in England, and if so, we may yet find 
the species as an occasional visitant ; though, per- 
hfipa, the character of the banks of the rivers is not 
such as will suit its habits. On the continent it is 
met with in several loctilities; in summer, so far 
north as Sweden. | Messrs. Dickson and Ross sent 
it from ErEeroom,:^ and it extends to Japan.§ 

We do not possess a specimen of this bird, and 
borrow Mr. YarreU's description: — In the adult 
bird the beak is black ; the hides brown ; the fore- 
head white, with a black patch above it, extending 
to the eye on each ttde ; top of the head and occi- 

* Hewittoii, Oology, quoting from Mr. Hoy. p 

t Nitoon. t Yamll. f Tenunhick. 
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put ash-brown; lore and earcovcrts black; nape 
of the neck white; back scapulars, wing-coverts, 
tcrtials, rump, and upper tail- coverts, ash-brown ; 
primary and secondary wing-feathers dusky-brow’n ; 
these and the greater wing-coverts edged witli white; 
the first primary quill -feather only with a broad 
white shaft ; tail-feathers ash-brown at the base, 
darker towards tbe end ; tbc five outer tail-feathers 
on each side white at the end, this colour increas- 
ing in extent on each later<a! feather, the outer one 
on (^ach side having only a dusky spot on the inner 
web, but this nppe«'irs to be constant at all ages ; chin 
and throat white, this colour extending from the 
latter round the nape of the WHjk ; below this, and 
above the breast, is a collar of black ; the breast 
itself, the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts, pure 
white ; legs and toes flesh colour, tinged with yel- 
low ; c-laws black. Females have the black and 
white frontal bands narrower than in the males. 
Young birds of the year want all the decided black 
imukings wdiich distinguish old birds ; the ash-brown 
feathers of the back and wing- coverts have buff- 
coloured margins." 

* Yaircll, ii. PI. 411, 412. 


u 
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Wb have ventured, after some hesitation, to place 
a bird, extremely interesting in form, after the Dot- 
terels ; in the form of the bill, its seasonal changes, 
and several of its habits, it is allied to the Scoloj?a- 
cidaf and to the Sandpipers, while the structure of 
the feet would place it among the CkaradriadiV and 
the Dotterels. On the one side, it may be urged 
th(^ we ought to have a Trinja with the feet and 
structure of the Dotterel, while, on the other, it 
might ofjually be said, that we should have a Dot- 
terel with the bill and seasonal changes of the 
Tringw. In either Gise it would stjind as an oscil- 
lating form, and perhaps might be placed with equal 
propriety on the confines of either group. Om? 
species only is known. 

Arenaria, Bechst, — Generic characters. — Bill 
straight, compressed; tip, dilated, smooth, hard; 
wings SIS ill Tringa ; legs of mean length, slen- 
der, naked for a short space above the tarsal 
joint ; toes tliree before, bordered with a nar- 
row fringe, basal connecting membrane -very 
small. 

Type, A. ca/idm.— .Europe, Africa, North and 
Arctic America. 

N(tU , — Breeds in marshes ; the seasonal change 
of Tringa; maritime except during incubation. 
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Tbe Sanderlino or Dottekel Trinoa, Are- 
NARiA CAL1DRI8. — Tringa armaria^ Ray^ Linn — 
Calidru armaria^ Leach. — Arenaria calidrisy Meyer 
and modem ormihologUte. — Sandeding or Common 
SanderUng of British authors. — The Sanderling is 
pretty frequent on our shores during spring, autumn 
and winter, but does not breed with us ; at least no 
authentic instances are on record. IVIr. Yarrell has 
stated its frequency on the English shores, and wo 
have ourselves procured it from the north-eastern 
coasts. In Scotland it is also met with in sthall 
parties, and we have shot it on the hanks of the 
Solway. Mr. Thompson records it in Ireland. 
When Me have observed the Sanderling, it has 
generally been in small parties, unmix(‘d with other 
Trtngiv ; and the manner of running along the 
sand or shingle, with the head drawn very close 
upon the shoulders, is much in the manner of the 
small Dotterels. Occasionally we have seen them 
associated with the Purre, among which they were 
easily detected by their lighter colour and their cjill. 
It is a species apparently of very wddo distribution, 
breeding far north and within the Arctic Circle, 
and reaching southward at least to Mexico. New 
Guinea and Sunda are given to it by M. Tcmminck ; 
it is not, however, enumerated by !Mr. Jerdan. We 
possess specimens from Southern A&ica and North 
America. 

Ii^ the breeding plumage, the Sanderling may be 
said to have the ground tint of the upper plumage 
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dark clove-brown, the feathers tipped with greyish- 
white, and margined broadly with pale reddish- 
orange, forming, at a little distance, a rather hazy 
mixture, in which the red and white predominates ; 
the throat, breast, and sides of the breast, are white, 
having the feathers barrdd with pale clove-brown 
and orange-red ; the Quills clove-brown, with white 
shafts, and having the inner webs approaching to 
greyish-white; the under parts pure white; tail 
with the centre feathers lengthened, accuminated, 
and dark clove-brown, the others pale hair-brow’n, 
becoming lighter towards the outside, the last en- 
tirely white, except a patch of hair-brown near the 
tip of the inner web ; legs, feet and bill, black. In 
the winter state the plumage is very different ; the 
face, anterior to the eyes, and all the lower pacts, 
arc pure white ; the upper parts a chaste shad4l>f 
brownish ash-grey ; centres of the feathers on the 
head and nape darker, the shafts of the others only, 
appearing marked ; the tips and edges are of a paler 
tint, approaching nearly to white on the wing- 
coverts and secondaries. The bird, when in flight, 
appears very pure and silvery, and contrasted only 
by the shoulders and hand of the wing, which arc 
nearly greyish-black, and the brownish-black outer 
w'cbs of tlie quills ; the tail ha^ the grey tint pre- 
vailing instead of the clove-brown. In a young 
state, in which it is oflen procured in autumn, the 
lower parts are, as before, pure white ; the centre of 
the crown is black, the feathers edged with yellow- 
ish white, shading off to both sides in depth of tint ; 
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the nape, sides of the neck, and breast, are pale 
brovnisli-grey, tinted with ocbreous; and the back, 
scapultuE, and long tertials, are deep black, baring 
the feathers cut into on their margins with rounded 
and angular spots, similar to those upon the 
roh or true plovers. We bate specimens before us 
in this state firam the Northumbrian coast, and from 
North America. A specimen shot on the Solvay, 
towards the end of August, is ab almost in com* 
plete breeding dress; while others, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, are pure white beneath, but above, 
show a good deal of dark marking, mixed with the 
debcate grey of the winter state. 
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THICK-KNEES. 

Our next bird, the only British representation of 
the genus (Edicnemus^ serv& as the connecting chain 
between the Grallatom and Rasores hy means of 
the Bustards, to which its members approach very 
nearly in habits, form, structure, and plumage ; but 
we are not aware w’hether they undergo any marked 
sexual change like the Bustards and Plovers. They 
frequent plains or extensive downs, or the moist fal- 
low lands in a cultivated country ; and, so far as we 
know, are not at any season maritime in their habits. 

(Edicnemus, TemmincL — Generic characters . — 
Bill straight, strong, at the base depressed; 
slightly bending, compressed ; maxilla angii- 
lated ; nasal groove wide, covered with a ceral 
membrane ; nostril medial, pierced in the mem- 
brane; wings comparatively short; somewhat 
rounded, second quill longest ; tail cuneated ; 
legs rather long ; tibice bare above the tarsal 
joint; feet with three toes, connected by a mem- 
brane, which fringes their edges, cursorial. 

Type, (E. crepitans. Europe, Asia, Africa, New 
Holland. 

Note.— Habits not maritime ; partially nocturnal ; 
no decided seasonal change. 
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THE COMMON THICK-KNEE. 

Qidicnemitt crepiians* 

PLATE XXIV. 

Charadrius cedicnemus, Linn . — (lOdicncmus crepitans, (Edic* 
nemc criard, 7'emm. — Thick-kneed Plover or Bustard, 
Creat or Norfolk Plover, Btonc Curlew, Common Thick- 
knee q/ British authors. 

We trace the alliance in this bird to the Bustards, 
in its frequenting extensive and open downs, and 
in its laying, generally, only two eggs, of a form 
varying from the peculiar outline of the Plovers, 
Dotterels, and some of their allies. Some of the 
foreign species also stand equal in height to some 
of the intermediate sized Indian and African Bas- 
tards. As one of its names implies, the s<andy plains 
of Norfolk are a favourite and abundant locality 
for this bird, where it periodically arrives and 
breeds. It is found in many other southern and 
eastern counties, but no where so abundantly. It 
is found more sparingly in Lincolnshire and Lan- 
cashire. Mr. Yarrell states, farther north than 
Yorkshire I do not trace it" We have no record of 
its appearance farther north, or of its being erer 
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met with in Scotland, and Mr. Thompson places it, 
as an extremely rare visitant, to Ireland. In its 
more common periodical haunts, it appears in April 
and the beginning of May; and, after breeding, 
takes its departure in October, previous to which 
it assembles in flocks like Ihe plovers. There are 
instances mentioned, notwithstanding, of specimens 
being seen in December,* and of its appearance 
so early as February, t The eggs are deposited on 
the bare ground, without any nest, and generally 
in stony or shingly places ; and the fallows in some 
districts serve as breeding grounds. They are night- 
feeding birds, a habit indicated by their large and 
prominent eyes ; and while insects, particularly Co- 
leoptera^ constitute a great portion of their food, 
during their residence in this country, worms, rep- 
tiles, and even small mammalia, are said to be also 
devoured by them. On the continent the species 
seems to be pretty generally, though locally spread, 
as a summer visitant. We have it ranging to the 
plains between the Black and Caspian Seas,:{: to 
Asia Minor § and Madeira. j| 

A Epecimen before us, procured from Norfolk, 
has the upper ports yellowish^ brown ; the centre of 
each feather umber-brown, dilating at the base, and 
running along the shaft to the tip ; on the shoulders 
the dark tints are deeper, and a series of feathers 
are barred with yellowish- white, which is apparent, 
and, from the contrast, shows a diagonal band across 

* Mr. J. D. Salmon. + Montague. t Hohenachir. 

§ Strickland. tt Yarrell. 
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that part ; the greater wing-coverts are cream-yel- 
loW) edged with purplish-black, the quills hnd secon- 
daries are also purplish black, the two first quills 
with a large diagonal yellowish- white patch, about 
an inch and a half from the tip, and which, on the 
first quill, crosses both the \jebs, on the second the 
inner only ; the lower parts white, or yellowish- 
white ; the chin and fore part of the neck unshaded ; 
the neck, breast, belly, and flanks, narrowly dashed 
along the shaft of each feather with umber-brown ; 
the feathers of Ithe under tail-covcrts ochreous, the 
shafts dark ; in the tail, the centre feathers are pale 
yellowish-brown, the others brownish-black at the 
tips for a considerable space, succeeded by a broad 
yellowish-white bar running diagonally, afterwards 
alternately bordered with the brown and yellowish- 
white to the base, — upon the under surface these bars 
appear very clear and decided ; the bill is black at 
the tip ; the base, and on the edges of the rictus, 
primrose-yellow; behind the eyes there is also a 
bare space nearly of the same colour ; legs and feet 
greenish-yellow. 

The female does not vary materially, and no 
seasonal change has been pointed out by ornitholo- 
gists. 
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SWIFTFOOT. 

The Courser or Swiftfoot, which leads us nearer 
the typical Charadriadce, arc Little Bustard Plovers, 
intermediate in many respects, and showing a beau- 
tiful gradation of form. With the exception of their 
frequenting arid plains or steppes, we know little 
of their economy, and one specimen only occurs in 
the Britisli list as an occasional and rare visitant. 

CoBsoRius, Latham.— Generic c4arad«r».— Bill 
depressed, towards the tip curved, pointed; 
nostrils basal, pierced in the short and partial 
membrane of the nasal grove ; wings of mean 
length, but ample from the breadth of the 
feathers ; second quill longest, nearly equal to 
the first ; tail short ; legs long, slender ; tibiae 
naked far above tarsal joint ; feet small ; toes 
three, anterior, connected by a small membrane, 
claw of the centre pectinated. 

Type, C. EwopmMy hiemtu*, &c. Europe, Asia, 
Africa. 
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•The Cream-Coloured Swiptpoot, Cubsorids 

Edropasds Cursortui Eurojpeus, Lath. — C. Isa- 

lellinttSy Meyer y etc , — Com^vite Isabelle^ Temm , — 
Cream-Coloured Coujrser or Swififoot of British 
authors, — This interesting.bird appears to be of ex- 
treme rarity both in Britain and upon the continent, 
all the instances of its occurrence being capable 
of being enumerated within the limits of a page. 
Four specimens seem only to be noted, at the pre- 
sent time, as having been killed in Britain, — the 
first in Kent, which was presented to Dr. Latham, 
and served for his description of the bird ; another 
in North Wales ; a third in Yorkshire ; and the last 
in Chamwood Forest, Leicestershire. No examples 
have occurred cither in Scotland or Ireland. On 
the continent, stray specimens are mentioned by dif- 
ferent writers as being met with, but the instances 
are extremely few. Africa appears to be its most 
abundant locality, or its stronghold ; but little is 
known either of its habits or nidification, the speci- 
mens which have been observed here being in loca- 
lities foreign to their habits. The other species of 
the genus are natives of Africa and India, frequent 
extensive dry plains or sandy deserts, and have both 
a powerful flight, and run with extreme swiftness, 
as the name implies, and which may be at once seen 
from the structure of the feet and legs. 

The crown is pale bufi’-orange, shading into grey ; 
ofl the hind head there is a triangular spot of black, 
terminating in a streak from the posterior angle of 
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each eye, but through the centre of this, around the 
occiput, and passing over the eyes, is a stripe t)r 
hand of pure white ; the whole of the body is of au 
opaque tint of sienna-yellow, tinged with grey, paler 
on the under parts, and on the throat and fore part 
of the neck, shaded to reddish or yellowish-white ; 
the quills are brownish-blsusk, glossed with purple ; 
the tail is nearly of the same tint with the body, the 
feathers paler towards the exterior pairs, and with 
the exception of those in the centre, there is a dark 
spot near to the tip of each ; the legs and feet are 
yellowish-white. The whole length of this species is 
from nine to a little above ten inches, and W the 
length of the legs, it appears to stand proportionally 
taller, Mr. Yarrell states, the young birds of the 
year “ have the feathers clouded with two shades of 
pale brown, with dark irregular transverse lines of 
dusky ash colour,” and the lines round the head are 
not very conspicuous. 
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PRATINCOLES. 

The remarkable genus Glareola or Swallow Plovers, 
to be placed next, continued for some time uncertain 
of its proper station ; but it is evidently intimately 
connected with the last. In many of the Gralla- 
torial birds, we have seen the wings developed to a 
great extent ; but the principal varieties of structure 
are exhibited in the feet and legs, the organs on 
which this order is, in a great measure, dependant 
for seeking after its prey. The tail, comparatively 
of small use to wading birds, has been formed short, 
or verging in some to a rounded or considerably 
wedge-shaped form, but never to a greatly deve- 
loped fork, as in the Fissirostral tribes, and this is 
what has puzzled systematists in looking for a sta- 
tion to place the Pratincoles, In all the other parts, 
the form of the Plovers is more or less kept up. We 
have the bill of the last ; the colouring of the plu- 
mage continues pale rufous or fawn colour beneath, 
and has a narrow collar, representing the pectoral 
and abdommal bands, the upper parts generally 
glossed with a green or bronze reflection ; the feet 
resembling Tringay at the same time showing those 
of a Fissirostral type ; while the tail, formed on the 
model of the snrallows', is the only exception among 
all the Grallatorial birds. 

Glareola. — Genet'ic characters , — Bill short, de- 
pressed, and expanded at the base, compressed 
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towards tbc point, and bending for half its 
length; nostrils basal, oval, oblique, partially 
protected above with a membrane ; wings very 
long, pointed, first quill longest, or equal to 
to the second; tail forked; legs rather short, 
a short bare space above the tarsal joint; feet 
lengthened and slender, outer toes connected 
by a membrane ; hallux of middle length, ar- 
ticulated on the tarsus; claws long, dilated at 
the base, that of the middle toe pectinated. 

Types, G, tor^uata, lacka, &c. Europe, Asia, 
Africa. 

Habits partially aquatic; food insecti- 
vorous ; taken both on the ground and on 
the wing ; “ breeds on the ground, eggs four.”* 
* Yarrell. 
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(ilareola torquata, 

PLATE XXVII. 

Hirundo marina^ Meyer 11. pratincola, At;tn.~..Glarcola 

Austriaca, Lath fUarcola turquata, Selby ^ Cinuld^ 

CJlarcolc a collier, Temm , — Collared or Austrian Pratin- 
cole anthor$» 


Seven or eight specimens of this curious bird are 
ascertained to have been killed in Britain, all of 
them in England, with the exception of the second, 
shot in Orkney by !Mr. Bullock. No other instance 
has occurred in Scotland, nor is notice taken of it in 
Mr. Thompson’s Lists. On the continent it appears 
also only as^ a straggler, and it has been received 
from some parts of Africa; Mr. Yarrell mentions 
having seen specimens botli from Tangiers and Tri- 
poli. In habits they arc described as possessing 
great powers of flight, as well as being able to run 
with swiftness and activity ; they are insectivorous. 
Mr. Bullock’s specimen was shot in the act of catch- 
ing flies, and it is stated, that like the sand- 
pipers, it iTins with the greatest rapidity when on 
the ground, or in shallow water, in pursuit of food, 
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which was wholly of flies, of which its stomach was 
full ;** and Mr, Yarrell has recorded, on the autho> 
rity of a son of Mr. Drummond Hay, that the habits 
of the Pratincole “ corresponded closely with those 
of our plovers, frequenting qandy plains, flying and 
running with great rapidity ; forming a slight nest 
in any accidental depression in the dry soil, and lay- 
ing four eggs.” 

In a continental specimen, the pluipage above is 
of a dark hair-brown colour, tinted with a greenish 
metallic lustre. This passes across the breast, hav- 
ing there a yellower tint, or appears nearly as wood- 
brown ; the upper tail-coverts are white ; the quills 
brownish-black, the shaft of the first broad and yel- 
lowish-white. The throat and fore part of the neck 
ochreous, bounded and separated from t)ie colour of 
the upper parts by a narrow line of black, arising 
from the anterior angle of each eye, and passing as 
a collar above the wood-brown of the breast ; belly, 
vent, and under tail-coverts, white. The axillary 
feathers deep orange-coloured brown ; the tail, which 
is forked to the extent of two inches, is white at the 
base ; the centre feathers almost wholly black, the 
ends of the others being blackish-brown, the white 
increasing in extent on every feather towards the 
outside. Bill black, lips or edges of the rictus red- 
dish-orange*. In the young birds the feathers above 
are edged with a paler tint, and the dark colour is 
less distinct. We have no information whether a 
partial seasonal change takes place. 

♦ BuUock, 
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The interesting birds which constitute the next 
limited genus> are nearly completely maritime in 
their habits, and exhibit an alliance, in various re- 
spects, to the family in Vhich, by the almost com> 
mon consent of modem ornithologists, they have 
been placed. They are gregarious except during 
the breeding season, and, even then, incubation is 
frequently conducted in companies. They breed 
chiefly upon the ground, making little or no nest, 
.and lay four eggs. They are subject to a double 
moult, analogous to that of the Charadriadw ; and 
their manner, when an intruder approaches the nest, 
is also similar. We have representatives of the form 
in every quarter of the world. 

IliEMATOPUs. — Generic characters. — Bill long, 
straight, or slightly bending upwards, com- 
pressed, point abruptly truncated ; mandible 
with a large short nasal groove in the mem- 
brane, of which the nostrils are pierced ; nos- 
trils linear; wings ample, first quill longest; 
legs comparatively short ; tibi® for a short 
space naked ; toes three, anterior, short, united 
by a membrane which borders them. 

Types, H. ostralegiiSy palliaiuSy niger^ &c. Cos- 
mopolite. 

Note . — Habits maritime ; gregarious except during 
• incubation ; breed on the ground. 


X 
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THE EUROPEAN OYpTEB CATCHER. 

IIcenMlopus oatrdlegu$^ Linnaeus. 

PLATE XXVI. 

Hasmatopus ostralogus, Z»nn., L’ huetericr pic, Tcmm , — 
Common or Pied Oystor Catcher (/ British authors. 

The Oyster Catcher is frequent (in some parts 
abundant) on our coasts from south to north, except 
where they are very rocky and precipitous. Their 
favourite stations are where there is a large extent 
of sandy shore, interspersed with scalps, or beds of 
muscles or other shell fish. These are generally un- 
even in their surface, or are interspersed with pools, 
which contain, breed, or tidely receive from the 
ocean, various molusca and marine animals, furnish- 
ing a favourite food to the birds. Hither they may 
be seen hastening, from their marshalled ranks along 
high water mark, so soon as the first object appears 
above the waves, alighting, or clamorously flying 
aromid it when its place is only visible from the 
surf ; and, as it becomes uncovered, a dense mass ot 
birds crowd upon it, impatient for the additional store 
of food which the last tide may have washed upon 
it. In general they are shy, and will scarcely allow 
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approach within shot, sounding their shrill whistle 
on the approach of an enemy, and flying off in 
Small parties at a time ; single birds may, however, 
be called within reach, and if oxie is killed, the flock 
or party will turn an4 hover over it, uttering their 
cries during the while. A& stated, they feed at low 
w'ater, resting during the height of the tides, and 
equally so if the change is during the night. When 
residing on a coast where they were abundant, we 
have often, at night, been able to distinguish the 
state of the tide, from the whistle of the Oyster 
Catcher passing to its feeding grounds. Though 
their chief haunts are the shores of the sea, they are 
also occasionally seen inland by the course of rivers. 
This appears more prevalent as we reach the north, 
where, however, the land is often much cut up by 
bays and firms of the sea, along which they also 
stretch. Professor Fleming has mentioned, that 
tliey breed on islands in the Tummel in Perthshire, 
where we have ourselves seen them. Mr. Thomas 
Grant of Edinburgh, as quoted by Mr. Yarrell, 
states, “ that they regularly migrate to the interior 
of the north-eastern counties to breed." We have 
also seen the Oyster Catcher on the river Tweed, as 
high up as Dryburgh. On the Englisli rivers it is 
sometimes killed far inland, but only as a stray 
visitant, and not breeding. They incubate upon the 
ground, generally in pairs, but in some instances in, 
as it were, a common breeding place ; little nest is 
raa(k, but the eggs are laid in some hollow in the 
sand or shingle ; in one or two instances we have 
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found the nest placed on the top of rocks standing 
insulated in an estuaiy, and probably from ten to 
fifteen feet above the ground. When approached 
at this season, the parent birds are very clamorous, 
and fly around, or hover over the intruder. 

In distribution, the Oyster Catcher appears com- 
mon throughout Europe, where the coasts are fitted 
to its habits. It extends northward to Eussia and 
Siberia, and even- to Kamtschatka.* It is probable, 
that it may extend beyond the European boundary, 
Temminck mentioning it among the birds of Japan ; 
but' extra European specimens have never come 
under our examination. 

Specimens before us reach in length from sixteen 
to nineteen inches ; the first, however, is a young 
specimen of the year, in full plumage ; another, 
seventeen inches, is, however, adult. The winter 
plumage is noted to consist of a collar of white 
beneath the throat ; but the specimens alluded to, 
one killed in December, the other in July, arc nearly 
similar ; the feathers on the throat of the first being 
narrowly tipped with white. In these, the head, 
neck, breast, upper parts of the back, shoulders, 
scapulars, lesser wing-coverts, and tip of the tail, are 
velvet-black ; on the back and mantle glossed with 
green ; the lower part of the breast, and other under 
parts, under eyelid, lower part of the back, upper 
tail- coverts, base of the tail, greater wing-coverts, 
and part of the inner webs of the quills, pure white ; 
the bill and circle round the eyes, orange ; leg8*^and 
* Peimant. 
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feet deep purplish-red. At times, these birds, in 
winter, ore distinguished by a collar of white beneath 
the throat, which disappears as the season of incu- 
bation approaches, but it is occasionally only more 
or less marked by white tips to the feathers, In 
the young birds of the first plumage, the dark parts 
are all of a duller black, approaching in some parts 
to brownish-black ; and on the back and scapulars, 
the feathers are tipped with oebreous; the tips of 
the white upper tail-coverts are barred with black 
and ochreous; the colours of the bill and legs are 
not so briUiant as in the old birds, that of the latter 
being of a livid grey. ¥e have seen specimens of 
a dull white or fawn colour. 
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RALLIDiE. 

Thb family of the Rail?, which we place last, as 
being the most truly aquatic of the GrallcUorety 
is composed of birds, whose habits are skulking ; 
during the day, frequenting meadows or marshes, 
and the banks of lakes and rivers, and there hiding 
themselves among the thick herbage which covers 
the localities selected by them. In the typical 
families, we saw the power of flight amply deve- 
loped, in some instances, showing great swiftness 
and a capability of being long sustained ; among the 
Bails, on the contrary, the wings are short and con- 
cave, the flight in the greater number awkward and 
fluttering ; but, to compensate for this, the feet and 
legs are adapted for running, and the whole form 
is narrow, and when the neck is stretched out, is 
pointed and fitted for threading through a vegetation, 
which may be at once thick, and, at the same time, 
strong and matted. Many of them also swim and 
dive readily, and the feet are so constructed in those 
which are not natatorial, as to enable them to tread 
and walk with ease upon soft mud, and even over 
the large leaves of water plants. Many of them, 
however, differ, and come nearer the Rcisores in 
building or constructing nests of a large fabric, and 
in laying a 'number of eggs. The British genera 
are limited. 
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Rallus.— Bill long, slender, 




slightly curring ; nasal furrow long and wide ; 
nostrils linear and pierced near the centre of 
its length; win^ short, concave, rounded, 
third and fourth qu||i8 longest; carpal angle 
often armed with a spine ; legs of mean length ; 


toes cleft to the base ; hallux short, articulated 
near the plane of the others. 

Type, R. quatm^ &c. Cosmopolite. 
iVots, —Habits aquatic ; skulking; lay numerous 
eggs; perch on rails or low trunks of trees; 
feathers of the forehead with the shafts pro- 
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WATER RAIL. 

JRallus aquaticus, Linnjius. 

PLATE XXVIII. 

Rallai aquaticus, Ztnn.~.RalIe d'oau, TVmm.— -Velvet Runner, 
-Common or Water Rail 0/ BrUish authors. 

The Water Rail is found in the fenny counties of 
England, and, where there is an occasional marsh or 
fen, through most of the other districts ; in Scotland 
it occurs also in similar localities, but is accounted 
far from abundant, though its apparent scarcity may 
be attributable to its rery shy and secluded habits. 
During winter, in our own vicinity, we generally 
see or procure a few specimens, in wet ditches which 
do not soon freeze, and to which the bird at this 
time resorts, being driven from its better covered 
haunts by the severity of the storm ; in such places, 
after being pursued, it will creep into some hole or 
imder cover, and allow itself to be taken by the 
hand. In summer, we have shot it once or twice, 
but have always been unable to discover the nest. 
It utters a discordant croak in the evenings, and 
during the while remains stationary, possessing Vhe 
same ventriloquial power as the com crake. Out 
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of Europe its range appears very restricted ; we have 
never received it with any collection, and the notices 
of its occurrence are very scanty. Pennant men- 
tions Malta, and Mr. Strickland Smyrna. 

An adult male, shot in^this vicinity, has the crown 
and all the upper parts yello\\ish>brown, tinted with 
oil-green, the centre of each feather black ; on the 
centre of the back occupying nearly the whole fea- 
ther, but on the lower part and scapulars being in 
the centre only, and there on the wings and tail, 
allowing the pale colour to be the prevailing one ; 
quills nearly clove-brown ; on the forehead, until 
beyond the line of the eyes, the shafts of each fea- 
ther is strong, and protrudes in a homy point ; the 
chin greyish-white ; the region of the eyes, cheeks, 
sides of the neck, and under parts, until in a line 
with the legs, bluish-grey ; the flanks black, barred 
with white ; tips of the feathers reddish wood-brown, 
forming a line of that colour along the centre of the 
vent, joining with the under tail-coverts, which are 
similar, their basal half being black, which some- 
times appears mixed with them ; axillary feathers 
barred with black and white ; th^ bill is blackish- 
brown at the tip, at the* base tile-red, becoming 
brighter and orange-red upon the edges of the gape ; 
legs greenish-brown. White varieties sometimes 
occur. 


On the authority of YarreU. 
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Crrx, Beektl&n. — Generic characten. — Bill 
short, strong at the b^se ; culmen entering the 
plumage of the .forehead, its outline slightly 
deflected to the tip; maxilla angulated; nasal 
fossa broad ; nostrils pierced in its membrane ; 
wings, at the carpal angle armed with a knob 
or rudimentary spine, rather short, concave, 
second or third quills longest; legs strong, 
naked for a short space above the tarsal joint ; 
anterior toes long, slender, cleft to their base ; 
hallux short, articulated nearly on the plane of 
the others. 

Types, C. preUmtit, parzan% ffularit, &c. Cos- 
mopolite. 

A'ote.— Habits skulking ; chiefly aquatic ; breed 
on the ground ; and lay numerous eggs; noisj^ 
and often nocturnal. 
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THE MEADOW ’OR CORN CRAK& 

Crex jn'aiensis^ Bbchstbin. 

PLATE XXIX. 

Rallua orcx, Linn. — . Gallinula crex. Lath. — Ortygometra 

crex, Steph. — Crex pratenstn, Hechit.^ Poule d'eau 

dc genet, Temm. Com Crake or Iiand Rail British 
authors. 

The Com Crake is generally distributed over the 
British Islands, extending northwards to Orkney 
and Shetland ; at the same time, it affects peculiar 
localities, and there are many districts where it is 
scarcely ever heard. Low Ijring and sheltered vales, 
along a river's course, are its favourite haunts, and 
there it will be found in meadows, young grass or 
grain, osier beds, &c., preferring places in which 
there is a certain degree of moisture. It is migra- 
tory, being a summer visitant only, appearing at an 
earlier or later period in the spring according to its 
range northward or southward. In some parts it 
has decreased, and without apparent cause ; in the 
vale of the Annan, in the south of Scotland, ten 
years since, the bird was extremely common, its 
note being heard in almost every alternate field ; at 
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the present time, it may almost be accounted rare ; 
during the last summer (1841) only one or two 
pairs being heard within a stretch of several miles. 
During the season of incubation, which commences 
immediately after their arrival, the call or crake, 
which is said to belong exclusively to the male bird, 
is, in the mornings and evenings, uttered with un- 
ceasing perseverance, and by its imitation, they 
may be easily brought within a few yards distance, 
though even then they are with diflBiculty raised 
from the ground. The Rails possess a curious pro- 
perty in the utterance of this call, a sort of ven- 
triloquism, by which it appears at one time at the 
extremity of the field, and the next minute close at 
hand. The crake is uttered when running, but 
more frequently when the bird is seated on some 
stone or clod, and in this position possesses all the 
modulations of distance. After incubation the call 
ceases, and the birds are found in the growing crops, 
hedge rows, &c., and during autumn are frequently 
shot when in quest of partridges. In some parts 
they seem to assemble before migration, and many 
couples arc at times shot by persons looking for 
them. Instances occur of this bird being occa- 
sionally met with very late in the season, and even 
in winter, but this can only be considered as owing 
to particular circumstances. 

Over the eyes, behind the auriculars, and extend- 
ing a short way down the neck, is a streak of grey, 
blending into the colours on either side; on the 
crown, back of the upper parts and tertials, the 
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ground colour or centre of the feathers is hair- 
brown, each being very broadly edged with yellow- 
ish-brown, or a yellow tint of oil-green ; the wing- 
coverts and axillary feathers orange -brown ; the 
quills a dull reddish lyiir-brown, darkest on the 
inner webs ; the region of th^ eyes, auriculars, and 
sides of the neck, are reddish wood-brown, shaded 
into the throat and breast, the former of which is 
white, tinted with grey, the latter yellowish-brown ; 
the centre of the belly is nearly white, shading gra- 
dually to the sides and flanks, which are reddish- 
orange, barred with hair-brown and reddish-whito; 
bill brown, pink towards the base; legs and feet 
yellowish-brown. 

The nest is placed on the ground, in a furrow 
or some slight hollow, and is constructed of grasses ; 
the eggs often amount to ten or eleven in number; 
and, altogether, the nest much more resembles that 
of the partridge or some of the TetraonidcB than of 
the Grallatorial birds. The food, during its summer 
migration, is insects, worms, slugs, &c,, and we once 
took a mouse from the stomach of one killed in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. Out of Europe, we have 
the range of this bird noted to Africa,* and also to 
Madeira.f 

♦ Mr, Wilde, quoted by Mr. Yarrell. t Dr. Heineken. 
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THE SPOTTED CRAKE. 

Crex pors^Tma^ Bechstbin. 

PLATE XXX. 

Rallus porzanna, TAnn. Ponle d^eau maronotte, Temm 

Spotted Gallinule or Crake of British authors. 

Thb Spotted Crake is also a summer visitant to 
Britain, arriving early in spring, and departing later 
than almost any of our other summer migcatory 
birds.* It is much more aquatic in its habits than 
the last, frequenting marshes and the borders of 
lakes and rivers, which abound with tall reeds or 
grass ; and, from its skulking habits, not betrayed 
by a call, it is extremely difficult to raise, and is thus 
accounted much more rare than we are inclined to 
believe it to be. In localities which suit it, it may 
be pretty generally diffused over England, being 
mofe or less abundant, according to the prevalence 
of reedy lakes or fenny districts. In Ireland it is 
named as ** an occasional summer visitor,” and in 
Scotland we have met with it frequently. In a 
marsh in our own vicinity, it may be always met 
with, if carefully looked for ; hut we have often run 

* Mr. Bl3rth notices a specimen seen in the London market 
in the month of January. 
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it for twenty minutes before a dog, preyious to its 
taking wing ; and it will often creep into some hole 
or matted parcel of grass, rather than rise a second 
time. We hare also seen specimens taken near 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Yarrell gives a notice of one 
shot in Forfarshire, in October, 1832. We do 
not, however, know its range in a northern direc- 
tion. The nest is described as found in the vicinity 
of its haunts, near the water, and to be constructed 
of the dead parts of the reeds and grasses. The 
eggs are numerous, pale reddish white, spotted with 
dark reddish-brown. On the continent it occurs in 
abundance or scarcity, according to circumstances. 
In the vicinity of Smyrna it was foimd by Mr. 
Strickland.* We have not seen or traced it to other 
extra Europ^jan localities. 

A specimen shot at Jardine Hall, in the month 
of July, has the head, back, and rump, clear hair- 
browTi, approaching nearly to black ; on the crown 
the feathers are edged with yellowish-brown ; on the 
back and rump broadly with oil-green, the margins 
with irregular white spots; on the lower part of 
the hack and wings, where the apparent colour is 
nearly wholly oil-green, they are marked with white 
lines, being both surrounded with a narrow border of 
black ; the long tertials, nearly equalling the quills 
in length, are crossed by irregular diagonal white 
bars, surrounded by a broad shade of black ; quills 
hair-brown, tiirted with oil-green ; above the eyes, 
the sides and front of the neck, greyish oil-green, 
* YaneU. 
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each feather spotted on the tips white ; chin greyish- 
white; breast and ilanks oil-green, on the former 
indistinctly marbled with white ; on the flanks barred 
with white, relieved with black ; middle of the belly 
nearly wliite ; vent and under tail-coverts ochreous ; 
axillary feathers dark clove-bro^vn, barred narrowly 
with white as in some of the Scolopacidw ; bill 
orange-red at the base, shading to yellow, in some 
to greenish-yellow, at the tip brown ; legs and feet 
greenish-yellow. 


Baillon*s Crake, Chex Daillonii. — Crex Bail- 
lonii^ lllusL of Omith. — Gallinula Baillonii^ poule 
dleau Baillon^ Temm» — Zapomia Bailloniiy Steph,^ 
Gould. Baillon*8 Crake or Gallinule of British 
authors. — This little Crake is almost a miniature 
representation of the last, and is beautifully marked 
on the upper parts with clear white spots. It is a 
bird not frequently met with, both from being tova* 
paratively limited in numbers, and from the activity 
it displays in eluding attempts to rmse it from its 
retreats. It has been taken in several of the English 
counties as far north as Derbyshire ; but we have 
no notice of it in Ireland. A specimen, which we 
shall immediately describe, is now before us, shot 
in summer, a few years since, in an extensive mow 
in this vicinity. Bjullon s Crake seems to be taken 
at all seasons with us, though most of the captures 
recorded have been made very late in autumn,^ or in 
w’inter ; the nest is said to be constructed similarly 
to that of the last. In the marshes of the continent 
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it seems to be more abundant than in our island ; 
and has been found in those of Picardy by the na- 
turalist whose name it bears, and extends southward 
to Italy ; but we want information as to its continen- 
tal range. Out of Europe, South Africa"^ and Japant 
have been given to it. Erom the former we possess 
specimens, received at various times, which do not 
seem to vary, except in the colours being richer and 
more brilliant than in the British specimen before us. 

The upper parts and wings are yellowish-brown, 
tinted with oil-green ; on the head the centres of 
the feathers darker ; on the centre of the back the 
feathers arc black, having the outer webs without 
the yellowish-brown, and tincly freckled with white, 
the appeara’nce given is like an irregular white patch, 
interspersed with black ; on the secondaries and 
tertials the markings have the form of zig-zag lines, 
bordered with black ; the under parts, as far as the 
line of the legs, is nearly bluish-grey ; the colour of 
the upper parts running into it on the sides of the 
brc£ist ; the vent, Hanks, and under tail-coverts, are 
dull black, crossed with broken bars of wdiite ; bill 
dark yellowish-green ; feet and legs yellowish-green. 
Mr. Yarrell describes the under parts of the young 
birds to be “ pale buify white, mixed with light 
browns” Length of our Scotch specimen about four 
inches, (perhaps slightly stretched.) Those from 
South Africa range from five and a-half to six and 
three-quarter inches. 

* Dr. Smith. f Temminck. 

Y 
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THE LITTLE CRAKR 

Cvtx p*tsiUa» 

PLATE XXXI. 

Gallinala mhiuia, MonL — llallus pusillus, Lath. •>. Crcx 

pasilla, Poule d'eau poussien, Tenim 

Oako or Olivaceous Oallinule of British authors. 

This little species, of plainer dress than the last, is 
of equal rarity in occurrence, having been met with 
only at intervals in the counties to the southward of 
Yorkshire, between March and October ; no speci- 
mens are noted in Scotland or Ireland, or, indeed, 
to the south of the county named above. So far as 
we know, its habits and nidiheation are similar to 
those of the two last ; bul; its habits, except with 
great patience, are a great hinderance to investiga- 
tion. It is curious that these birds — this as well as 
the last— are said by Temminck to be of “ acci- 
dental*' occurrence in Holland, a country w’hich 
we should have considered in every way suited to 
them. In Southern and Eastern Europe it seems 
plentiful. Temminck considers the Japanese species 
identical! 
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Following the Crakes, the form of the Gcdlinulei 
next presents itself. They are birds of larger size, 
and more aquatic in, their habits, swimming with 
ease, and diving to avoid danger. 

Gallinula, hatliam.^Gmerxc characters . — Bill 
short, compressed; culmen broadened into a 
shield on the forehead ; nasal furrow not con- 
spicuous ; nostrils pervious and pierced in it ; 
wings short, concave, second or third quill 
longest ; carpal joint armed with a spitie ; legs 
rather short, strong, iiaked above the tarsal 
joint ; feet large ; toes long and rather slender, 
cleft to the bai^e, bordered with a narrow mem- 
brane ; tarsus comparatively short and articu- 
lated on the same plane. 

Types, G. chloropas, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. 

Note, — Habits aquatic; swim freely; lay nume- 
rous eggs ; perch on rails or low trees ; fly with 
comparative difficulty. 
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Gallinula chloropua^ Latham. 

PLATE XXXII. 

Falica chloropus, Linn. — Oalltnula ohloropiis, fjath.^ 4‘p*— 

Poule d’caii ordinaire, Temm Common Gallinulc, Wa- 

ter>lien, or Moor-hen, of British authors. 

This species is more aquatic than the true Rails, 
swimming freely, spending a great deal of its time 
in the water, apparently diving at times in search 
of food, and always to avoid danger. It is com- 
monly distributed through our islands ; and, in ad- 
dition to the more extensive resorts of water fowl, 
is extremely fond of ponds, or still rivers, fringed 
with vrillow, brushwood, or any rank vegetation. 
Amidst these it finds shelter and a retreat in time 
of danger, and a convenient breeding place. It is a 
bird which becomes extremely familiar, and, if un- 
molested, will continue long about one spot, and 
will approach the vicinity of houses for food that 
is regularly laid for it. When pursued, it will run, 
or half fly to the nearest water, and will creep into 
holes, or dive amidst the vegetation, the bill merely 
kept above water. In this position it requires a very 
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Strict search to find it, allowing the stems of grasses 
and brushwood to be put aside without moving ; 
and, when discovered, is seen squatted under water, 
immoveable, and permitting itself to be lifted, mak- 
ing no struggle for escape until secured. It breeds 
among reeds or roots of brush, by the water's edge, 
supporting the nest upon them ; and an instance is 
mentioned, by Rusticus of Godaiming, where the 
nest was placed on the branch of a spruce, twenty 
feet from the water. It frequently perches on bushes 
near the water, and on trees at a considerable height, 
particularly when alarmed. 

The European range of the Common Gallinule is 
general and extensive. Out of Europe it appears 
limited, and we do not trace it authentically very 
widely ; Dr. Smith is said to have brought it from 
Southern Africa.* 

An adult Water-hen is a beautiful bird in spring ; 
the base of the bill, and shield on the forehead, now 
considerably enlarged, is a bright red, and contrasts 
well, or enlivens the deep blackish-grey of the head, 
throat, neck, and under parts ; this colour shades 
into a deep oil-green on the upper parts, at this season 
glossed with rich green reflections, which are spread 
on the sides of the breast ; the quills are nearly pale 
uraber-brmvn, the outer edge of the first, with the 
bend of the wing, white ; the tail rounded at the tip, 
is black, shading into deep oil-green, and shows the 
narrow cross dark markings incident to structure, 
seen in various incessorial birds, luid in the aquatic 
• Yarroll. 
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genus Phtut. On the lower part of the belly and 
rent, the feathers are tipped with greyish white, 
which preraib more or less on the centre .of these 
parts, and on the flanks, where the oil green predo- 
minates, the leathers are dashed with long streaks 
of white ; the true under tail-coverts are white, but 
the feathers of the vent are Aecp black, and run in 
upon them in an angular point ; the naked parts 
of the tibiffi are bright vermilion-red, shading to 
yellow, and often appear conspicuous ; the feet and 
legs are olive green. In the female the colours 
are not so bright, and the frontal shield does not 
cover so large a space. In a specimen before us, 
the rump is barred at the tips of the feathers with 
deep brown and pale yellowish-brown, producing a 
pleasing arrangement. In the young, tlie frontal 
shield is scarcely visible, the whole plumage has a 
tint of brown spread over it ; on the throat brown- 
ish-white, and on the lower parts bemg yellowish- 
brown, paler in the centre of the belly, and nearly 
wanting the white longitudinal streaks seen in the 
adults.; the feet and legs are of a duller tint. The 
young, when newly hatched, are covered with a 
hair-like black down. 
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COOTS. 

Tue last form among the British Rallidw is still 
more aquatic than the preceding, swimming freely, 
and diving expertly for its A)od. 

Fultca, Linn. — Generic chardcters. — Bill strong, 
compressed ; culmen gently curved to the tip, 
and forming a large frontal shield; nostrils 
oval, medial, pervious, pierced in the mem- 
brane of the nasal furrow ; maxilla with a con- 
siderable apical angle ; wrings of middle length, 
rather pointed, second quill considerably larger 
than the first ; legs rather short, strong, fea- 
thered nearly to the tarsal jokit ; feet large ; 
toes long and slender, cleft to the base, and 
bordered with a broad lobed membrane ; hallux 
articulated on the same plane, bordered with 
a continuous membrane ; claws sharp, gently 
curved, compressed. 

Types, F. atra, Americana^ See. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. 

Note . — Swim and dive with facility ; pursue their 
food under water ; partially maritime ; flight 
powerful ; breed among herbage growing in the 
water ; lay numerous eggs. 
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THE COM*MON COOT. 

Fulica atra^ LiNNBAfl. 

PLATE XXXIII. 

Kulioa atra, Lmn.^ i5*r Foulquc macroule, Temm. — Crcat«r 

Coot, Penn . — Coot or Bald Coot of modem liritkh authors. 


1'he Common Coot appears to be a constant resi- 
dent in many parts of south and middle England, 
in some localities making partial migrations to the 
coast. To the northward, and in Scotland, it can 
scarcely be considered more than a summer visitant, 
arriving early in the spring to breed. In Southern 
England, where the rivers are broader and more 
lake-like, it is found in them as well as in broad 
expanses of water ; but in Scotland it may be con- 
sidered as confined to the lochs, and to those dis- 
tricts where the country has no alpine character. 
VVe have never traced it among the wilder Highland 
waters, though Dr. Neil and Mr. Dann have remark- 
ed it in the Orkneys. In the south of Scotland, they 
arrive in their breeding stations early in spring, and 
a straggling few only remain during mild winters. 
Befoie they have dispersed in pairs, or after having 
joined when incubation has been finished, they may 
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be seen in companies, diving like ducks, remaining 
long under water, and evidently feeding. At the same 
seasons, and in winter, in some of the English rivers 
and estuaries, they appear to assemble in vast num- 
bers, and are pursued by regular fowlers, who sell 
them at eighteen-pence a couple. They breed among 
reeds or brush, growing in the water, the nest being 
generally placed where it would swim, were it not 
supported by the stalks and roots beneath ; the nest 
is very large, and mostly composed of the stalks and 
leaves of aquatic plants. During this season they 
will suffer a near approach, but become sby if often 
disturbed ; at other times, the Coot is shy and rather 
difficult to be got at. When on the wing, it flies 
strongly, with the legs stretched out behind. 

There is very little variation bctv/een the sexes 
except in size, the female being slightly less. In 
a pair before us, shot iu this vicinity, during the 
breeding season, the hill is pinkish-wbite, spreading 
out on the forehead in a large milk-white shield, 
very conspicuous and contrasted with the dark plu- 
mage of the bird. The head, neck, and tail, are deep 
black, the former shading into a uniform blackish- 
grey, w’hich is the only other colour in the plumage ; 
slightly paler beneath ; on the wrings and back, the 
shafts are darker, and are seen as narrow lines ; the 
edge of the first bastard quill, and a very narrow 
line bordering the outer quill, white ; the under 
surface of the wings, in some lights, appears of a 
silvery grey ; the tibim are orange ; the feet and legs 
greenish-grey. 
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YOUNG 

OF THB 

RASORES AND GRALLATORES. 

PLATE XXXIV. 

On this Plate we have endeavoured to represent the 
young of these two orders or groups of birds. Leav- 
ing the Incessorial birds, we entered the first by 
means of the Pigeons, where, among the greater 
part, the young were still hatched unfledged, aftd 
were fed for some time in the nest. In all the other 
families, the young run almost immediately after 
exclusion from the egg, and, in consequence, are 
protected by a close and ample soft down. In the 
greater part of the Rcuores, the colours at this time 
are shades of brown, chestnut, and yellow, as in- 
stanced in the Partridge. In the Ardeadce^ it is 
shades of grey and white. In the ScolopacidoB or 
Snipes, and Charadriadue or Plovers, it is also shades 
of brown, chestnut, yellow, or grey, like the middle 
figure of the young Curlew ; while in the Rallidar, 
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it is either deep brown or black, often mixed Avith 
red or orange about tlie head and neck, and, in the 
aquatic species, is of a much coarser or more hair- 
like texture. See the figures of the young Water- 
hen and Land-rail. 


Printed by W. H. Lizarty Edinburgh. 











































































































































